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A PASTORAL. 
(In Monotone.) 


BY GRAHAM R. TOMSON. 


LONG, misty lines sweep downward to the 
bay, 

White sea-birds waver by, and dull sheep 
stray 

Pale on the low, brown bosom of the hill; 

Wan twilight hangs her veil in skies of 
gray. 


On the field’s slope, laid light against the 
sky, 

Thin, withered stems, their frail hands lift- 
ing high, 

Implore to look upon dead Summer’s face, 

One tender moment, as they waste and die. 


Small, creeping waves wash whispering on 
the sand, 

Low-writhen tamarisks, leaning from the 
strand, 

With branches spread beneath the wild 
wind’s will, 

Sway, softly beckoning between sea and 
land. 


The winter evening breathes completest 
rest. 
(Intenser thrills of sunset leave the west 
Disconsolate, and thronged with memories). 
When storm-winds sleep, low tones—gray 
skies—are best. 
DORKING, SUSSEX, ENGLAND. 
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MY LIFE. 
BY HJALMAR HJORTH BOYESEN. 





O LIFE, wy life! 
Child of the deep, unfathomable night ! 
Thou child of terror, child of joy and light, 
Of peace and strife, 
O thou, my life! 


O life, my life! 

Begot in passion, and in sorrow born ! 

By warring doubts bewilderéd and torn— 
With tumult rife 
Art thou, my life. 


O life, my life! 
By shadows vainly vexed, by shadows joyed; 
Vain hands outstretching to’ard the unan- 
swering void: 
With silence rife 
Art thou, my life! 
New YORK CITY. 
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THE VIOLIN. 


BY ROSE HAWTHORNE LATHROP. 





ToucH gently, friend, and slow, the violin— 

So sweet and low— 

That my dreaming senses may be beckoned 
so 

Into a rest as deep as the long-past “ years 
ago’’; 

So softly, then, begin. 


And ever gently touch the violin, 

Until an impulse grows of a sudden, like 
wind 

On the brow of the earth, 

And the voice of your violin shows its wide- 
swung girth 

With a crash of the strings, and a medley 
of rage and mirth! 

And my rested senses spring 

Like juice from a broken rind, 

And the joys that your melodies bring 

I know worth a life-time to win— 

As you wake to love and this hour your 
violin. 

New Lonpon, Conn. 





BY GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., 
PRESIDENT OF ROBERT COLLEGE, CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE, 

I HAVE just spent several weeks in Eng- 
land, and itso happens that my friends 
there are about equally divided between 
Conservatives, Liberal-Unionists and 
Gladstonians. I offer to the readers of THE 
INDEPENDENT not a dissertation on English 
politics, but simply the gossip of the 
houses which I visited on this subject. 

Ido not remember to have heard the 
Irish question spoken of except when I 
introduced the subject myself. All parties 
seemed weary of it; even the Irishmen. 
The agitation is apparently kept up for 
private political ends, as it was in our 
Southern States before the Secession. Still 
I met those who had a deep interest in 
the question, as, for example, a gentle- 
man whose wife had estates in Ireland, 
which several years ago brought in an 
income of £17,000, last year £3 10s. 0d., 
and this year less than nothing—not 
enough to pay the charges. I heard 
of several others in the same plight, and 
these people naturally do not love Mr. 
Gladstone; but, so far asI met them or 
heard of them, they manifested no vin- 
dictive feeling toward the Irish people 
and no disinclination to do them justice. 

I met, also, one of the principal writers 
on the other side, a man whom all the 
world honors. It seemed to me that at 
heart he felt very much as some of our 
Northern statesmen did in 1860. Secession 
is a bad thing—but there is no use in 
fighting. Let the South go. They will 
be glad enough to come back again after 
they have tried it. 

A gentleman who had just been in con- 
ference with Mr. Gladstone and was a 
warm friend of his, told me that he be- 
lieved the ultimate result would not be 
separation, but that the Irish members 
would continue to hold their places in 
the English Parliament and a_ subordi- 
nate parliament would be established in 
Dublin. 

All the Gladstonians assured me that 
public opinion in England was rapidly 
turning in their favor, and all the Con- 
servatives and  Liberal-Unionists are 
equally convinced of exactly the opposite. 
In one thing, and one thing only, all my 
friends agreed—that the Irish question 
was not yet ripe for settlement and prob- 
ably would not be for at least a year to 
come. 

All manifested considerable interest to 
know the state of public opinion in 
America on this question, but I could 
only tell them that, as far as I could judge 
in a short visit, the Americans understood 
the question about as well as the English 
understood our Civil War, and sympa- 
thized with England about as much as 
England then sympathized with the 
North; the main question with politicians 
being not Ireland but the Irish vote in 
America. 

Outside of the great cities the chief 
topic of conversation was as to what to do 
with the land. I visited a friend who has 
in a single estate 4,000acres. WhenI was 
last at his house it was all rented to farm- 
ers, with whom he was on the very best of 
terms. Noweyery one of his tenants has 
left and he is farming the whole estate 
himself at a loss, in spite of the fact that 
he uses the best American machines and 
has introduced all modern improvements 





for farming onalarge scale. This is not 
a question for Henry George, for the 
farmers gave up the land because they 
could not make it pay, in small farms, any 
better than it does now. I heard of only 
one farmer who had made anything out 
of his farm this year. He had cleared 
about $5,000, and had received the Jubilee 
prize for the best farmin England. It 
was in Cheshire. As far as I could judge 
all along the railways over which I passed 
there was not more than one-third as 
much land under cultivation as there was 
fifteen years ago. Foreign competition is 
rapidly putting an end to agriculture in 
England. The steamer, for example, on 
which I cgossed the Atlantic from Boston 
had a full cargo of meat, flour and fruit, 
which was delivered at Liverpool at a less 
price than it could be produced in Eng- 
land. 

This is" the secret of the great reaction 
against free-trade which found expression 
the other day at Oxford. The land-hold- 
ers, farmers and agricultural laborers see 
that they must have protection or starve. 
The same thing is true in Ireland, and the 
very first thing a Home Rule parliament 
would do would be to protect Irish farm- 
ers against American competition. The 
older political leaders in England still 
cling to free trade, but I venture to pre- 
dict that within a few years England will 
return to some form and degree of pro- 
tection. Free trade is now on the defen- 
sive. This change of feeling has been 
going on for some years. It was nine 
years ago that I attended a great political 
meeting in Bradford, and several of the 
speakers, standing before the statue of 
Cobden, in that great free-trade cen- 
ter, felt it to be necessary to explain 
and justify the principle. I had never be- 
fore heard it spoken of in England, ex- 
cept as an eternal and self-evident truth. 

Now, in a great conservative conven- 
tion at Oxford, a thousand delegates al- 
most unanimously demand protection. 

In London I went every day to Trafal- 
gar Square to see the “unemployed” 
demonstrations. There is a great deal of 
genuine distress in England, especially 
among the agricultural laborers, not 
only from causes I have already mention- 
ed, but because the farm work this year 
came to an end much earlier than usual, 
and these men drift to London, even from 
as far north as Scotland. I heard much 
of these menin the Midland counties, 


But I must say that the men I saw in 
Trafalgar Square were either curious spec- 
tators, like myself, or professional roughs, 
with only here and therea genuine laborer 
in want of work. Thespeakers were pro- 
fessional agitators. The police were al- 
most as numerous as the ‘‘unemployed,” 
but they did not interfere in any way 
with the crowd. I did not see the great 
Sunday demonstrations. It was a curious 
illustration of the vastness of London 
that very few peoplein the city knew 
anything of these riots except what they 
read in the papers, and I heard very little 
said about them in society. Asfar as I 
could learn, the real laboring-men gener- 
ally condemned them. They are chiefly 
important as a symptom of the unsettled 
state of things in England, and they prob- 
ably have grown in part out of the gene- 
ral socialistic movement in Europe and 
America, and in part out of the violent 
political conflict now going on in rela- 





tion to IreJand, —— 


I naturally heard more of foreign poli- 
tics than of domestic in England. I found 
everywhere a genuine and hearty interest 
in the effort now making to settle the Fish- 
eries question with the United States, 
even among those who, for political rea- 
sons, would like to see Mr. Chamberlain 
unsuccessful. 

There is certainly a growing sympathy 
with America in England. I have seen 
more and more of it every time I have 
been there since my first visit, more than 
thirty years ago. There is not much 
change on the Continent. I am not sure 
that they like us as well as they did thir- 
ty years ago. There is certainly more 
abuse of America in the Continental pa- 
pers than there was then. But in England 
the change is wonderful. An American 
is no longer a stranger there, and the es- 
sential unity of the Anglo-Saxon race has 
become a popular dogma. The peaceful 
arbitration commission which went to 
America this year was simply an outcome 
of the popular feeling, and nothing sur- 
prised me more than the absence of hard 
feeling against usin England in view of 
our encouragement of Irish rebellion. I 
could not but recall the bitterness of our 
feeling toward England during our Civil 
War. They are more charitable than we 
were, 

The position of England in European 
politics has very much improved within a 
year. She has madean amicable arrange- 
ment with France in regard to the Suez 
Canal, and the Hebrides, and with Russia 
in regard to Afghauistan. Her alliance - 
is eagerly sought by the new triple alli- 
ance, and her influence at Constantinople 
hasincreased. It is generally believed in 
London that the peace of Europe is se- 
cured for atime, and that Russia will not 
attempt to advance in the East; but the 
unexpected crisis in Paris and the changes y. 
imminent at Berlin, make it very diffi- ; 
cult to say whether the new year wil 
bring us peace or war. It is plain that 
while Europe hopes for peace, it is pre 
paring more vigorously than ever for 
war. 

CONTSANTINOPLE, Dec. 5d, 1887. 
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THE PAY OF EVANGELISTS. 


BY GEORGE F. PENTECOST, D.D, i 
OnE of the matters that seem to agitate 
and distress the minds of certain persong{, ; 
and newspapers, neither of whom are 
ever called upon in any way to contribute 
to the ‘‘pay of evangelists,” is, how and how 
much the said evangelists are paid. Fail- 
ing in exact information on this point,some 
critics of the evangelists and their work, 
jumpat conclusions which seem to suit the 
convenience of their malice and proceed 
to announce in public speech and news- 
paper paragraph that enormous sums of 
money are demanded and received by the 
evangelists for their work. It seems 
strange that persons who are in no wise 
“taxed” to pay or support evangelists 
should be so curious, not to say vicious. 
For my part I do not see why it should 
concern any one who is not a party to the 
transaction between churches and evan- 
gelists, toknow anything about it. It 
would seem that it is none of their bus- 
iness. They would do well to study the 
Scripture which cautions people against 
being busybodies in other men’s matters. 
Sometimes, it is true, the question is asked 
and information sought on this subject 
by those who are interested in the work, - 
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and are anxious to have part in it by ton- 
tributing to the evangelist’s support. I 
remember wellsometen years ago agreat- 
hearted man met me one night at an evan- 
gelistic meeting in New York, and asked 
me how I received my support; to which 
I replied in substance: ‘‘Partly from the 
churches with which I work and in part 
from gentlemen who, like yourself, are in- 
terested in seeing the work done.” He 
asked me to callon him the next day, 
which I did; when he presented me with 
a check for $500, saying: ‘‘Icannot preach, 
but I should like to have some part in the 
good work I believe you are doing.” Year 
by year, as long as I continued in the 
work of an evangelist, he continued to 
send me acheck for a similar amount. 
That man had aright to know, for he 
was a part and party in the work. 

From the constantly reappearing para- 
graphs one sees in the newspapers, from 
anonymous letters constantly received, 
from sermons preached by ministers who 
are opposed to evangelical religion (and of 
course to evangelists), it would appear 
that these people who are so curious about 
the pay of evangelists have a deep-seated 
conviction that the only motive that can 
possibly animate an evangelist in his 
work is the ‘‘love of money.” The most 
absurd stories have been put in circula- 
tion concerning the fabulous amounts of 
money evangelists receive either in the 
way of gifts, or by demands for their 
work. 

It has been the policy of those with 
whom I have been most closely associated 
in this work to preserve a dignified si- 
lence on these matters, knowing full well 
that ‘‘a lie will travel half way round 
the globe before Truth can put her boots 
on to go in pursuit.” Nevertheless, as 
there is a certain disposition in human 
nature to think evil rather than to give 
the benefit of any doubt to the party who 
is supposed to be in some way guilty of 
wrong (i. e. the evangelist), and more 
especially as several friends have repeat- 
ediy asked me to answer the question, 
‘* How are evangelists paid?’ I will en- 
deavor to give what information I have 
on this subject and tell what I know of 
the habits and customs of evangelists in 
respect of money or compensation for 
their work. Inorder that I may be more 
concise I will put such information as I 
have in paragraphs. 

1. I donot know any evangelist who 

ever makes any demand for any specific 
sum of money whatever for his work, 
either before or after his work is done. 
If there areany such evangelists in the 
field, I am not personally acquainted with 
them. While Ido not see any reason why 
an evangelist should not be paid a reason- 
able sum of money for his work among 
the churches that may have sought his 
help, on the same principle that a fixed 
salary is given to a pastor, still I believe 
that any such stipulations would be un- 
wise and contrary to the spirit of the work 
and calling of the evangelist. 
* 2. Ido know that some of my brethren 
in this work have often been in very great 
life with 
which to provide both for themselves and 
their families. The evangelist’s family 
is often forgotten by the churches, though 
the sacrifice on the part of the wife and 
children, who are deprived of presence of 
husband and father for a large part of 
the year, is insome respects as great and 
much harder than that of the evangelist 
himseif. 

8. I know several brethren engaged in 
this work who have given up fixed in- 
comes from business and pastoral salaries 
which were largely in excess of any ag- 
gregate sums they have received from 
the churches and communities which 
have sought and accepted their services; 
and are still persisting in their work 
when they might at their own option re- 
turn to both business and pastorate, and 
recover to themselves both the con- 
venience of larger incomes and all the 
comforts and delights of a quiet home 
life. 

4. As arule I believe it is the custom of 
evangelists to leave the matter of com- 
pensation or remuneration for their 
work entirely at the option of the 
churches with which and for which they 


straits for the necessaries of 





work, assuming that their brethren in the 
ministry and in the churches will well 
understand that ‘‘the laborer is worthy 
of his hire,” and that they will not be un- 
mindful of the fact that their period of 
labor (and so of income from work of this 
kind) is limited to about eight months in 
the year. 

5. If Imay intrude personal experience 
in illustration of this matter let me say 
that I have twice voluntarily resigned 
most desirable pastorates to enter upon the 
work of an evangelist, in obedience to 
what I have believed was the call of God. 
In both cases I was at the time of my 
resignation surrounded by most devoted 
and loving people, provided with an 
abundant and ample salary, and pos- 
sessed of all the comforts and delights of 
a quiet home life. In all I have given 


jive years, out of a ministry of twenty- 


four years to this work. In no one year 
have I ever received fromthe churches 
with which I have worked an amount 
equal to one-half of the salary I have re- 
signed. Tobe exact, the largest amount 
that ever came to my hands from the 
churches in one year for evangelistic 
work was less than $3,500. This was 
meant to be compensation for both Mr. 
Stebbins and myself. This sum of money 
divided between us two would not 
have made either of us very rich,especial- 
ly when it is remembered that out of this 
sum had to be paid all traveling anda 
thousand and one incidental expenses in- 
separably connected with the work, and 
which we could not without appearing to 
be ‘unnecessarily particulaw’ ask the 
committees to pay. In some places (no- 
tably one or two) we have received gen- 
erous financial recognition, while im others 
scarce enough to cover actual traveling 
and other necessary expenses. In some 
instances small checks or purses have 
beer. presented tous atthe end of the 
meetings by the committees, with remarks 
something like this: ‘‘ We hand you this 
small sum of money, not as a compensa- 
tion for your valuable services, butas a 
slight token of our appreciation,” etc., 
‘‘ understanding as we do that certain 
wealthy gentlemen are back of you and 
guaranteeing your support,” or words to 
that effect. Where or how they got their 
understanding I have not assed, and have 
accepted their ‘‘offering” and been ‘‘ duly 
thankful.” The tradition of ‘‘ wealthy 
gentlemen,” and “‘rich Christian women ” 
and a score of other generous patrons is 
eagerly believed and cordially accepted 
by some churches and pastors without 
taking the trouble toask ifit istrue. If 
we were all as rich and opulent in sup- 
port of this kind asthe newspapers and 
general rumor would make us, we could 
not only cheerfully decline all compensa- 
tion but make a substantial contribution 
toward the debts and current-expense 
fund of the churches. The pastor of a 
large and wealthy church (one of half a 
dozen inviting us to work with them), 
himself receiving a handsome salary, 
asked me one day, after a week or two of 
my stay with them, whether it was true 
as reported that I had received during 
the year nearly $8,000 for evangelistic ser- 
vices. When I told him that all my receipts 
together during that year had not aggre- 
gated $1,500, he remarked with great 
unction: *‘ Thank God! I am sure that 
this will greatly relieve the mind of the 
brethren.” He told me he thought that 
such a fact would help me in my work; 
and I amsure he did what he could in an 
innocent way to make it certain that my 
income should not exceed that sum, lest, 
as he assured me, the churches should get 
the idea that I was ‘‘ preaching for money.” 
He undoubtedly thought that humility 
and poverty were the two characteristics 
that should distinguish the evangelist, 
and that if God would keep me humble he 
would use his influence with the churches 
to keep me poor. So far as his part of the 
undertaking was concerned he was emi- 
nently successful. 

6. Leaving myself out of the account, I 
believe that the men who are engaged in 
evangelistic work (I speak of those with 
whom I am personally acquainted and 
with whom I have been more or less asso- 
ciated), are a company of thoroughly con- 
secrated men, who are doing this work at 
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great cost to themselves of personal com- 
fort, ease and money; for let me assure 
my readers that the work ofanevangelist is 
nota ‘flowery bed of ease” nor is his path- 
way always strewn with roses. This may 
be said, perhaps, with equal truth of the 
average minister whether in the evangel- 
istic work or that of the pastorate. There 
may be money-loving evangelists in the 
field (as there may be money-loving pas- 
tors), Idonotsay there are not,only I don’t 
know them. Thereis a good deal of human 
nature even in ministers; but [know that 
the stories put in circulation through the 
newspapers and sometimes by men in the 
ministry concerning the grasping and 
sordid avarice of evangelists, and the 
large amount of money they receive, are 
malicious slanders designed to hurt and 
impede the progress of aggressive Gospel 
work. 

Now let me put a few facts on the other 
side. What is the work of the evangel- 
ist? He is invited by one, two or three, 
or more churches to labor among them or 
on some common ground in their city or 
community for a p2riod of days or weeks. 
He is expected to preach every night ex- 
cept Saturdays, and from three to five 
times on the Sabbath. On four or five 
days of the week (in the afternoons) he 
gives Bible readings, and not infrequent- 
ly is asked to conduct a daily prayer- 
meeting besides. After the evening ser- 
mons he has his after-meeting or inquiry- 
room service, in which he spends from 
half an hour to two hours, according to 
circumstances ; not infrequently he is 
detained in this work, on a mentaland 
spiritual stretch, for several hours, until 
ten, eleven and even twelve o’clock, be- 
cause when there is much interest there 
are always particular cases of inquiry 
that must be dealt with privately and 
alone. It is true that he does not prepare 
every sermon and address anew from the 
text onward for every service; but he 
must needs keep every address fresh and 
vigorous by constant study and modifica- 
tion, to suit new audiences and new 
fields, Old sermons, so called, may be 
preached again and again, but to be 
effectual they must be ‘‘ born again” as 
often as they are preached... Being an 
extemporaneous preacher he has the 
mental strain of carrying forward from 
one to three addresses every day and 
each must be kept sharp and distinct 
from the others so as to avoid repetition 
and sameness of thought and expression. 
The average work of an evangelist is 
from three to four hours a day in his 
study preparing and revising his ad- 
dresses; his public work is from three to 
five hours a day on his legs, preaching 
usually in close and crowded houses 
and in close conversation with in- 
quirers. Added to this is from one to 
two hours a day in correspondence. All 
this work 1s of the most exhausting char- 
acter, being a steady drain upon every re- 
source of the man—spirit, soul and body. 
This steady drain and drive of work is 
kept up without intermission from seven 
to eight months of the year; and some- 
times longer. It is not only on the Sab- 
bath days, but on all the days between 
the Sabbaths, except the Saturdays, which 
is the evangelist’s holiday (when he can 
get it). Let me give a summary of work 
such as can be tabulated during a certain 
six weeks’ meeting whichI conducted ina 
New England city,and which is a fair 
average of the amount of work done in 
our evangelistic meetings: 


ee 61 
Bible readings given................eeececeeee 32 
Prayer-meetings led...................008 sees 27 
STOUR GIN VIEORs 6 «ccc ccs cnccccccsinsees 39 
Personal interviews outside theinquiry-room 63 
BT RIED, viexdiideccedecccccessiscseuses 174 


Some of these letters required as much 
thought and care in writing them (being 
to persons in spiritual perplexity) as a ser- 
mon would require. Here is an amount 
of actual work done in six weeks that 
equals almost a year’s work of an ordina- 
ry pastor. Now multiply this by six, and 
some proximate idea may be had of what 
an evangelist’s work is in the course of a 
year. And yet there is a popular idea 
that the evangelist is a man who travels 
over the country preaching a few old ser- 
mons, being entertained at the best houses 
and generally feasted and petted, besides 





being loaded down with unlimited, heavy 
purses of money. 

It is true that the evangelist takes a 
somewhat longer vacation than the aver- 
age pastor gets, say, in fact, that heceases 
from his active work for four months in 
the year; eight months being about the 
limit of time in which he can find op- 
portunity and strength for his ceaseless 
work. During these months he is “laid 
up for repairs” and is apart for quiet and 
preparation for the next year’s work. They 
are not idle months; but are about 
equally divided between rest and study. 
Has it ever occurred to our critics to ask 
who provides the support for the evan- 
gelist during these four montbs of rest 
and study? The pastor’s salary goes on 
during his vacation ; but do the churches 
among whom the evangelist has worked, 
when presenting the purse or check *‘ as 
a slight token of our appreciation of your 
work” ever think to say: ‘‘ We have taken 
into account that we have had the benefit 
of the months of study and rest neces- 
sarily taken during those four months?” 
Tt may be safely answered Ne, And yet 
the churches get the benetit of these 
so-called idle months, just as much as 
they do of the time occupied in sleep dur- 
ing the days of actual work among them. 
It is in these months that the outside 
‘*communications” come in most appro- 
priately to the evangelist. I donot speak 
on my own behalf, but for some of my 
brethren, when I say that good men who 
are blessed with this world’s goods might 
make a worse use of a few hundred dol- 
lars than by sending it to some of these 
hard-working and self-sacrificing evan- 
gelists, not that they ‘‘ speak in respect of 
want,” but that-such a ‘‘ communication” 
would be well pleasing in the sight of the 
Lord and would dotheir own souls good 
into the bargain. For myself, I am very 
free and frank tosay that but fer some 
‘*fellowship” of this kind received from 
personal friends interested in the work 
God is honoring me with, by permitting 
me to do it, I could not give to my family 
an average support, to say nothing of 
educating my children; that is, if I had to 
depend on what I receive from the 
churches among whom I labor. There 
are a few churches that have proved ex- 
ceptions to this rule. 

I venture in closing this communica- 
tion to give a concrete illustration of the 
work and pay of an evangelist, the pay 
in this case being the largest I have ever 
received, and on account of which I have 
been abused through the press of the 
country for months past. In the city 
of Cleveland I labored last spring for 
six weeks, including seven Sundays, and, 
if counting the time consumed in trav- 
eling to and fro, full seven weeks. I 
was the guest and servant of six of the 
largest churches in the city, At least four 
of them were churches in which the 
wealth may be counted by millions. 
Nothing was said between myself and the 
committee on the subject of pay. At the 
close of my labors the committee handed 
me asum of money, the formal amount 
voted by the committee for me. Subse- 
quently I received an additional sum. 
The newspapers have published this 
amount over and over again, and have 
never failed to parade it in the local 
papers where I have worked since. The 
sum is reported to have been $928.46. For 
the sake of the argument let me admit 
the substantial correctness of this ac- 
count. What does it mean? First, that it 
is the largest sum of money I ever re- 
ceived for an equal amount of time and 
labor given; second, it amounts to this: 
For seven weeks of time and incessant 
labor in which I did about as much work 
as is tabulated above, I received, let ussay 
for convenience, $925. This is at the rate 
of about, $4,500 per year, counting thirty- 
five weeks to the year (the time in which 
it is possible for this kind of work to be 
done). If, say, $200 is taken from this 
sum to cover nameless expenses, it re- 
duces it to a much smaller rate. But this 
sum is far in excess of the amount usual- 
ly received. If this sum were divided 
among six churches it would amount to 
about $150 for each church, which is 
not, after all,a vast sum to have been 
given or received. Even if this average 
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were kept up during the whole year it 
would be one-third less than my pastoral 
salary was, when I laid it aside to go into 
this work. This is high-water mark. If 
I should give figures of amounts received 
before and since it would reduce my in- 
come from evangelistic work, as I have 
said, to a mean average of less than $2,500 
per year. I only speak of this specific 
case because it had been sent broadcast 
over the country through newspaper par- 
agraph and Associated Press dispatch, 
published under flaming head-lines, and 


“made the text for sermons by various 


Unitarian ministers, asa proof of the sor- 
did spirit and consuming avarice of evan- 
gelists. 

I have felt constrained to give these 
particulars in the interests of the work 
and common fairness; and am content to 
leave the matter of the ‘‘ work and pay of 
evangelists ” to the thoughtful considera- 
tion (not of the crities and enemies of 
our work, who do not seek the truth but 
an occasion to hurt the work) of the friends 
and supporters of aggressive Gospel ser- 
vice. For one eveangelist I shall ever make 
it my endeavor to maintain my character 
as a minister of the Gospel and a servant 
of the churches and leave my reputation 
to God and the brethren who know me, 
Only my soul does rise upsometimes in 
indignation atthe cruel and pitiless as- 
saults which are madeupon evanzelists 


other than myself in this regard. 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 
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BOSTON LITERARY NOTES. 


BY NORA PERRY. 


THERE has been a prophecy that the 
study of Russian literature is to be the 
Boston fashion, or, as the prophets satir- 
ically put if—the Boston craze this win- 
ter. Itdoes not look that way at present, 
certainly, if one may judge from the 
rather sparse audiences that have greeted 
Mr. Ivan Panin at his Wednesday after- 
noon lectures at Hawthorne Hall upon 
Russian literature. Mr. Panin isa Rus- 
sian gentleman, as his name denotes. 
Leaving his native country some years 
ago, he came to Boston and entered Har- 
vard College, of which institution he is a 
graduate. 

Hawthorne Hall is one of the small 
audience chambers of the city, and it was 
only about two-thirds filled on the occa- 
sion of the lecture upon Pushkin. The 
preceding lecture, upon Turgéneff and 
Tolstoi principally, was better attended, 
but there has been no rush whatever, and 
as yet not the slightest indication of “a 
craze.” It is too soon, however, to say 
what may yet take place in this direction. 
No onecan ever predict how soon astill 
little wind here may spring up into a stiff 
breeze. There is no doubt that there is 
an interest in Russian literature, or, more 
strictly speaking, in Russian novels, and 
if Mr. Panin had been a recent importa- 
tion from the land of the Czars, there is 
also no doubt that this interest would 
have received a fillip which would pres- 
ently have set toward the craze that has 
been prophesied. But Mr. Panin is better 
worth listening to than if he was a 
recent importation. If he lacks the sen- 
sational prestige of the stranger, he has 
the advantage of a thorough knowledge 
not only of our language, but our man- 
ner of thought and our way of looking 
at things. When, therefore, he trans- 
lates Pushkin’s verse and presents the 
quality of his genius to us, it is with 
that double understanding which the 
eomplete stranger would lack. Instinc- 
tively he puts us en rapporte with the 
spirit of the poet, and in like manner 
with the prose writers of his country. 
He is able to do this because he is able, 
in a great measure, to put himself in our 
position in regard to the peculiarities of 
the Russian form of expression. Like 
all of his countrymen, however, he ex- 
alts the Russian poet and novelist in cer- 
tain directions above all others. In his 
lecture upon Gogol he spoke of one of 
his books, ‘‘ Tarras Bulba,” as ‘‘a work of 
wild strength, of simple yet heroic 
grandeur,” which was ‘‘a prose poem, 
and had its parallel only in the < Iliad.’” 
But odd enough he concedes that Russian 
literature has no originating force, He 














accounts for this by the fact that the 
characteristic of the great Russian is pas- 
sive receptivity, and “hence,” he de- 
clares, we search that literature in vain 
for anything like originality. It is intens- 
ity, he affirms—that is one of their most 
striking traits; yet he claims that they are 
never betrayed into extravagance, the 
great danger of intensity, and by avoid- 
ing this danger he thinks that we may cal 
Temperance one of their main virtues. 
Asan example of this, Mr. Panin read from 
Turgéneff’s ‘‘ Nov” the suicide of Nezh— 
danov and the scene at the bedside of the 
dying man. In this passageas well as in 
others, he claimed that Turgéneff rose 
above George Eliot in the death of Maggy 
Tulliver, and of Dickens in the death 
of Little Dorrit. The Russian lecturer 
here showed the peculiar critical spirit of 
to-day which if Russian is also English 
and American, in pointing out what he 
called the strained artificialism of Dick- 
ens in that well known description of 
what the respectable wind did with the 
leaves, contrasting this imaginative 
flight with the serene naturalness and 
fidelity to truth of Tolstoi’s description of 
a thunder-storm. This comparison, 
while hardly gracious and certainly not 
necessary, was a curious indication of 
Mr. Panin’s feeling of being at home 
with his American audience. He did 
not take into account that his audi- 
ence, though American, was, after all, as 
Edward Freeman, the English historical 
writer so finely puts it. of the English peo- 
ple of America, andthat the great au- 
thors of our mother country belong as 
much to us inour acceptance of them as 
to old England. Another point of con- 
trast was brought forward between 
the Russian and the English writer, 
the lecturer declaring that one of the 
virtues of Russian authors, was modesty; 
they having never been addicted to the 
habit of writing autobiographical com- 
positions, like Leigh Hunt, Carlyle, Rus- 
kin, etc. When he said Tolstoi wrote 
about himself, he wrote for a special pur- 
pose of instruction to others. It did not 
seem to occur to Mr. Panin, as it did to 
some of his listeners, that this attitude of 
self-elected instructor on the part of 
Tolstoi did not suggest any special mod- 
esty of self-estimate. The conditions of 
literary life in Russia as contrasted with 
those of England or America were de- 
scribed in a very interesting manner. The 
litterateurs of Russia, he said,were almost 
all men of wealth and leisure, and conse- 
quently in that land there were no 
Burnses, Heines and Berangers, and that, 
hence, authors have net been influenced 
in their work. by the need of money. The 
Russian author strives to declare the 
truth, to give expression to the best 
thought that is in him, not to comply 
with the demands of a publisher who asks 
concerniag a book that is offered to him 
if it will pay, not if it has merit. Mr. 
Panin’s argument that accordingly there 
are few Russian works issued that are 
not masterpieces was; so naive, that a 
critical listener could scarcely restrain a 
smile. This smile broadened and deep- 
ened, not, however, from critical antago- 
nism, as the lecturer concluded his sen- 
tence by saying with agood deal of spirit, 
that the Russian authors aim, therefore, 
‘“has not been to turn out, after the fash- 
ion of a certain modern novelist, a ro- 
mance every twelve months, as regularly 
as the appearance of the baker’s loaf at 
the breakfast-table.” 

It seems a little hard upon this ‘‘ mod- 
ern novelist,” that the countryman of 
Tolstoi should thus scornfully estimate 
him; for no writer of the day has pro- 
nounced such panegyrics upon Tolstoi as 
this novelist. That there are no inheri- 
tors of Turgéneff’s and Tolstoi’s genius 
Mr. Panin attributes to the censor. The 
censor,he says,has stunted Russian litera- 
ture, and of its rightful and natura) and 
forthcoming developments, we only see 
fragments to-day. The men who would 
otherwise be the inheritors of Turgéneff 
and Tolstoi, he declares, are lying in fort- 
resses and dungeons. At once at this 
declaration, the fact presents itself that 
Tolstol and Turgéneff with their less- 
known contemporaries, were not kept 
from the development of their genius by 





a far severer censorship than that of 
to-day. Turgéneff, he admits, pursued 
his literary activity in exile. Certainly 
that alternative is still as open to the 
Russian writer of this period as it was to 
Turgéneff. ‘Tolstoi,” he remarks in this 
same connection ‘is living the life of a 
laborer in the field,” a fact that has noth- 
ing whatever to do with public censor- 
ship, only in so far as the state of the 
country affected Tolstoi’s mental relation 
with the world. 

In concluding this lecture, Mr. Panin 
spoke of the talk about Russian literature 
becoming a fashionable craze in a strain 
that showed he had somewhat mistaken, 
spite of his long American acquaintance, 
our methods of expressing ourselves. 
With some sharpness he said that ‘ this 
new force of Russian literature is not to 
be disposed of by the talk about fashion- 
uble craze, by the gossip of the tea-tabl>.” 
‘The enthusiasm for this Jiterature is 
kept alive,” he declared, ‘‘ not because of 
fashion, but in spite of it”; which fact 
nobody doubts, least of all those who 
laugh at the tea-table followers who, 
without genuine appreciation, or know!l- 
edge even, make of any new or newly in- 
troduced subject, be it philosophy, relig- 
ion, ora literature, a sort of piéce de re- 
sistance to offer their guests. 

One of the last statements that Mr. 
Panin made was one of the most suggest- 
ive. ‘‘If Western literature is to be pu- 
rified,” he said, ‘‘the purifying influence 
must come from the breath of life that 
blows from Russia.” This may in some 
measure be true, spite of his rather con- 
tradictory statement of the Russian lack 
of originality, for it is quite true, as he 
says, that ‘‘ these writings bring a mes- 
sage of sincerity, earnestness, love and 
truth.” But it is certainly open to ques- 
tion, whether, ‘‘in time to come, the 
world will look for its heroism to the Pe- 
rovskayas and the Sassuliches of Russia 
beyond and above all other models. If 
in the future shall be proven that 
exultant augury, that ‘the Slav 
stands on the threshold of the 
morning,” there maybe in the devel- 
opment of that time, possibilities of 
which we now know nothing. Last year 
Mr. Panin published a little book called 
simply ‘‘Thought.” A few weeks ago, 
the new publishing house of Cupples & 
Hurd, brought out a second series of these 
‘* Thoughts.” They are volumes of aphor- 
isms, and in form and expression, as well 
as in their meaning, they are full of the 
wisdom of the East. In a chapter on 
‘“‘Speech and Silence” there is the true 
flavor of the Orient. 

“As you do not sweeten your mouth by 
saying honey, so you do not grow virtuous 
by merely talking of virtue.” 

“A little seeing saves much looking; a 
little speaking saves much talking.” 

‘* Always indeed tell the truth, but do not 
always speak it.”’ 

In the chapter on ‘‘ Love” occurs such 
sentences as these: 

“ Better to grow gray in a night from the 
pains of love, than to live in peace without 
it; for to go through life without love is to 
travel through the world in a carriage with 
closed windows.”’ 

‘‘The greatest pleasures of love are insep- 
arable from its greatest pains; Love has the 
face of a goddess, but the talons of a lion.” 

‘‘Wor misdirected love, the attainment of 
its object is, indeed, the best cure; but it 
cures as the guillotine cures headache.” 

The fact that Mr. Panin is responsible 
for himself only,as one might say, in com- 
ing forward independently with this 
course of lectures, is one reason Why they 
are so moderately attended. If he had 
been introduced by some well-known 
hostess in a private parlor, there would 
at once have arisen that kind of interest 
which, by this time would be what the 
satirical folk call a craze. Last season 
we had precisely this sort of a craze in 
the fashion-following of Mr. Mohini 
Chatterji, the high-caste Brahmin gentle- 
man who came to Boston and was intro- 
duced under just these favorable private 
auspices. He was at once what we might 
call an ‘‘ immense success.” All winter, at 
regular intervals, he held forth to admir- 
ing listeners upon the Hindoo religion, 
and just now his book, the translation of 
“The Bhagavad Gita,” or ‘‘The Lord’s 
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Lay,” from the Sanskrit, is bought and 
read by these admirers with something 
of thesame zest. Apart from all this the 
book is deservedly considered by the Bos- 
ton publishers as one of the most impor- 
tant of the season, for it is a book to be 
sought by students long after the fashion 
followers have subsided. 

It is always interesting to any intelli- 
gent reader, and sometimes surprising, to 
know what the publishers themselves con- 
sider the most important books. The 
intelligent reader can readily understand, 
thought not a student of Sanscrit, why 
‘‘TheBhagavad Gita”should be considered 
as important. When under this head, how- 
ever, we find certain other books—“‘ Geral- 
dine” for instance, a rhymed tale of the 
St. Lawrence—the feeling of surprise 
comes in. Locking at the matter a little 
closer, we see that this rhymed tale, pro- 
fusely, and really charmingly illustrated, 
is important in the holiday trade as a 
book that has won an abiding interest 
from a large class of readers, a good deal 
the same kind of interest that was 
awakened by Owen Meredith’s ‘* Lucile,” 
and Dr. Holland’s ‘‘ Bitter Sweet,” and 
for the most part it has the same class of 
readers that have been faithful to these 
sentimental stories through a generation. 

It is easy to understand the interest, 
and theretore the importance, of two 
other illustrated holiday books-—'* My Old 
Kentucky Home,” and ‘‘The Swanee 
River.” As literature they don’t count, 
but they are full of old haunting memor- 
ies and associations that make them dear 
to many people. 

Wuen under the same head of ‘‘im- 
portant,” the publisher names the scholarly 
Rolfe’s revised edition of Walter Scott’s 
poetical works, with the exquisite original 
illustrations, we know perfectly well that 
his estimate is not in the least a mixed one, 
‘and that the term “ important” is as dis- 
criminatingly relative as that of his most 
intelligent reader. So of Rabelais’s ‘‘ Three 
Good Giants,” which has been expurgated 
of its filth for young readers, is the real 
literary importance fully realized. 

No book, however, of the season is of 
the kind of interest here that vertains to 
Cabot’s biography of Emerson. It is one 
of the great books, as was the Carlyle and 
Emerson correspondence of five years 
ago. Even here among Emerson’s 
friends and acquaintances the beautiful 
domestic recordin this book takes people 
by surprise. Most of these friends and 
acquaintances were intellectual compan- 
ions who stood outside of the domestic 
circle more, perhaps, than the friends of 
avy other literary man. It used to be 
said that Edwin P. Whipple “got at” 
Emerson better than all the rest of that 
set whoclustered about him in the days of 
his prime and greatest mental activity ; 
that he had a closer and yet a simpler so- 
cial intimacy with him than most. Yet 
Whipple did not know the Emerson that 
portions of this domestic record introduce 
tous. One of those who has lived as I 
might say in near sympathy with Emer- 
son’s thought for years has expressed the 
general feeling, I think, of many of us 
after reading the abot biography, in this 
sentence : 

‘‘T admired and revered Emerson before, 
but I have now a warm human affection for 
him.”’ 

Mr. Emerson’s son Edward, read the 
other day toa party of bis own and his 
father’s friends, some personal reminis- 
cences of his father which those who 
heard, declared to be delightful, reveal- 
ing, as they did, yet fuller glimpses of the 
warmth and tenderness, the great human 
sympathy of that high nature. There is 
a hope that these reminiscences may be 
added to, and brought before the world 
in book form. It seemsa pity that what 
is so valuable should be hidden away and 
given only to the few, when to the great 
general public itwould not only be s0 
welcome but of such real use and help. 

Emerson's personality always excited a 
great deal of interest in Boston. No dis- 
tinguished man, not Longfellow or Whit- 
tier, called forthsuch a peculiar interest. 
He was a kind of Sphinx to everybody, 
he was so unknown. Whipple’s descrip- 
tion of Charles Lamb fitted him perfectly: 
“Shy, sly, elusive, ethereal.” When he 
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wasin Boston, and was observed on the 
streets, everybody always turned to look 
at him witha sort of wondering curiosi- 
ty. He affected ordinary folk asa for- 
eigner, a beingfrom some strange, unex- 
plored country, he had such an air of re- 
moteness about him. 

A very well-bred woman was, on one 
occasion, brought up rather sharply by 
her husband for stopping abruptly on the 
street to gaze at Emerson. To the ques- 
tion of her companion how she could be 
guilty of such a thing, she replied: ‘* He 
does not see us.” 

But she was mistaken; he saw every- 
body and everything with that remote 
glance of his. 

On another occasion a young lady, who 
had read his books, was introduced to 
him at a friend’s house. She was sur- 
prised and—disappointed—that he talked 
to her simply of simple matters. She ex- 
pressed this disappointment by saying 
afterward to her hostess: ‘‘ Why, he 
talked like any common mortal.” 

** What did you expect?’ returned the 
hostess, with sarcasm—‘‘ that he 
would at once discuss the over-soul with 
you?” 

But in spite of all this mis-estimation, 
back of the ‘‘sly, shy, elusive, ethereal” 
atmosphere was a backbone of strong, 
‘‘every-day common sense,” which con- 
stantly showed in his relations with peo- 
ple in ordinary life and with ordinary 
things; a common sense that used to be 
acknowledged by his country neighbors 
in an odd compliment to his practical 
ability to take care of his property—“ in 
spite of his queer notions.” 

But since Emerson ceased to walk with 
us, we have had no figure to call forth 
such curious interest. Longfellow thrid- 
ded the crowd as if he belonged to it. 
Holmes with his keen lawyer-like aspect, 
is still more part and parcel of the crowd. 
Latterly, James Russell Lowell is observed 
here and there by certain knowing ones; 
but there is no general interest in regard 
to him. Emerson, notwithstanding his 
apparent remoteness, inspired a tender 
sort of veneration. Those who had least 
knowledge of him, had unquestioning 
veneration. Longfellow always called 
forth a strong sentiment of affection, 
Holmes constantly suggests his power of 
entertainment, but Lowell, except with 
his personal friends, has no magnetism. 
Last spring at the authors’ reading for the 
Longfellow memorial fund, a good deal 
of curiosity was manifested in regard to 

Lowell. He was personally unknown to 
most of the younger Bostonians, and they 
crowded to see him. They succeeded in 
seeing him, but they did not succeed in 
hearing him; and silent or speaking they 
sould not reach him, nor he them. The 
remoteness of Emerson was nothing to 
the chill atmosphere which seemed to 
envelop Mr. Lowell. It may have been 
only seeming, but it was most unfortunate. 
Whittier is the only one left now of that 
old distinguished circle who rouses really 
that kind of interest that was once so com- 
mon. Hedoes not come into town much, 
but when he does, it always seems to be 
found out, and numbers of people of all 
classes are on the lookout for him. No 
one of the old circle except Longfellow 
evercalled forth the affectionate regard 
that Whittier has. Added, however, to 
the interest in the poet, is the admiration 
for the stanch old reformer, who stood 
out with Garrison and Phillips in those 
bitter days before the War, when men 
risked so much for their faith and the 
full expression of it. His eightieth birth- 
day which occurred week before last 
was made the occasion of a great deal 
of graciousattention. Hundreds of both 
old and young friends remembered the 


some 
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day with various offerings of flowers, 
fruits and other gifts. When, as 
must soon happen, Whittier goes 
from us, there will have disappeared 


the last of that circle whose words were 
both an inspiration and a consolation to 
high and low, rich and poor. We shall 
have left, the fiower and fruit of the finest 
culture, of the daintiest imagination, skill 
indeed of a very high order, but for that 
great power to reach humanity, not only 
to give it pleasure, but to lift and rescue 


misery, where shall welook? Perhaps, 
as Mr. Panin has suggested, from ‘‘ the 
purifying influence of that breath of life 
that blows from Russia,” that ‘‘ message 
of sincerity, earnestness, love and truth,” 
which may inspire the lifeless forms of 
mere style, and develop a realism that is 
not devoted to the analysis of the ignoble 
and commonplace. 


Boston, MASS. 
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PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 

It is inconceivable that the writings of 
an author like Henry George, who has 
gained the adherence of so many men of 
undoubted ability aud unquestioned moral 
integrity, should not contain certain im- 
portant elements of truth which it is well 
for us to note; and it ismy purpose in 
this and the remaining article of the pres- 
ent series, to endeavor to call attention to 
some of these of special value at this 
time. 

I can see no way by which society van 
appropriate rightfully either the entire 
rent of land or its future unearned in- 
crement. It is possible that some plan 
may be devised, but I do not believe that 
it has yet been made public. It is an easy 
matter in the cities to separate the value 
of the land in itself from the value of the 
improvements, for it is something which 
is done every day, for you can always 
draw a sharp line between the two, and 
there are frequent sales and leases of 
land which serve as standards of value. 
The case is different with farming land. 
Improvements of some date which have 
become incorporated with the land and 
are inseparable, we may agree to con- 
sider as a part of the original land-value. 
Very likely what has been taken from 
the land is of as great value as what has 
heen added to it—perhaps even greater. 
But even granting all this, no plan has 
been devised for assessing annual rents 
accurately andin a manner so undoubted- 
ly accurate as to be satisfactory to all 
parties. Then it is not only necessary to 
assess it once but to follow its fluctuations 
from year to year. France once prepared 
a cadastre,or survey,of all the land in the 
country with an accurate description and 
careful estimate of its annual rent, but it 
took forty-three yearsto do it, and the 
first part was antiquated before the last 
was finished. This was for purposes of 
taxation, and taxes in France to-day are 
based on this oldcadastre. Doubtless one 
might be prepared in less time. Doubt- 
less a revision of the cadastre would not 
be nearly so onerous an undertaking; still 
it must always be a labor of immense 
magnitude. This is simply one of the 
technical objections. Others must be 
omitted in this hasty sketch. 

However, this thought occurs to one. 
We cannot forecast the future. I notice 
that Simon Sterne, who, I think, is very 
far from being a follower of Henry 
George, intimates in his article on monop- 
olies in the ‘‘Cyclopzdia of Political 
Science,” that public ownership of land 
may some day become necessary. This is 
doubtless the opinion of many careful 
economists. We ought not, then, to bind 
the future. As Jefferson says,in one of his 
writings, each generation ought to man- 
age its own affairs and the dead ought not 
to be allowed to enslave the living. Thisis 
a most far-reaching principle, and we are 
violating it every day. We are, in fact, 
with our perpetual charters and grants, 
and our irrevocable laws and constitu- 
tions, binding posterity hand and foot. We 
want individual ownership of the soil; 
but we have no right to attempt to force 
that system of land tenure upon our great- 
grand-children, Doubtless they will be 
as wise and as good as we, and quite as 
capable of managing their own affairs. 

Take the case of our railways. The most 
serious criticism upon our railway system 
is not perhaps that we allowed it to grow 
up as private property, but that we 
needlessly made it so difficult to operate 
them in the future as public property 
should we desire to do so. In other 
words, we have squandered the rights, 


ations, and I believe it may safely be said 
that we have been more reckless in this 
regard in the United States than in any 
great modern country. France granted 
ninety-nine year charters to railway cor- 
porations with the provisions that all rail- 
ways should, at the expiration of that 
period, revert to the public without 
compensation. Austria did the same, 
and in both countries all railroads 
become public property before 1950. 
Berlin applied the same principles to 
street-railways. These are a few illustra- 
tions; but in this country we are attempt- 
ing to dictate to our posterity one thou- 
sand years hence. 

What are we to do about this? It is a 
hard question to decide how to respect 
present rights and at the same time shake 
off the chains of the past. John Stuart 
Mill says that no political treaty should, 
without revision and reinforcement, be 
valid for more than ageneration. A sim- 
ilar principle is found in Bluntschli, who 
says that if we do not limit the power of 
the past generations, they could literally 
make slaves of us. Manifestly, the line 
must be drawn somewhere. But where? 
The same principle applies tocharters and 
all perpetual grants. I know a little town 
where a past generation has given to a gas 
company the exclusive right tosupply gas 
to its inhabitants *‘ forever.” Could there 
be a more ridiculous usurpation of the 
rights of future generations. It matters 
not that our constitutions,as construed by 
our courts at present, allow such absurdi- 
ties. There are principles back of consti- 
tutions and underlying them and to which 
sooner or later they must be made to con- 
form. I suppose then it would be fair to 
say that after such a date we 
should cease to respect perpetual grants 
just as, according to Bluntschli, we have 
a right to give notice to a foreign nation 
that after a given date we can no longer 
regard a certain treaty as binding upon 
us. To put the date one generation 
hence, however, is manifestly not suffi- 
ciently distant fairly to guard present 
rights. It is such a principle as _ this 
which the English naturalist, Alfred 
Russel Wallace, proposes to apply to 
land. He proposes to respect the rights 
of the present by providing for aanual 
annuities equal to rent to all landlords to 
last during their lives, and to be con- 
tinued “‘ successively to any heir or heirs 
of the land-owner who may be living at 
the passing of the act, or who may be 
born at any time before the decease of the 
said owner. This would insure to the 
owner himself, and toall personsin whom 
he could possibly have any personal 
interest, the same net income from the 
land which they enjoyed before the pass- 
ing of the act.” 

It is not possible in this place to dis- 
cuss this complicated and difficult ques- 
tion of the relative rights of past, present 
and future generations. I wish simply to 
call attention to it as worthy of serious 
consideration, and pass over to minor re- 
forms which are possible without radical 
changes in our laws or constitutions. 

We have seen how greatly Baltimore 
would be benefited if it owned the ground- 
rents which are now the property of pri- 
vate individuals. Is there no way for mu- 
nicipalities to secure for the future any 
part of the advantages of the unearned in- 
crement of land, and thus to lower tax- 
ation while at the same timecarrying out 
beneficent public works? I think so. The 
city of Savannah, in Georgia, has been 
accustomed to purchase agricultural 
land before laying it out for urban pur- 
poses, and then selling it after it has been 
laid out in city lots, often allowing a part 
or the whole of the price to remain un- 
paid, and charging perpetual interest 
on it; in other words, a ground-rent. 
Handsome profits have thus been real- 
ized and ground-rents are to-day paid 
to the city on some of _ the 
most valuable property in Savannah. 
Unfortunately the right of revision of 
ground-rents was not reserved and the 
annual payments often appear ridicuously 
low, so enormously has the value of 
ground increased. This principle might 
advantageously be extended. Lots might 
be leased for a term of years at auction, 


provision for purchase of improvements 
at our appraised valuation, as in Columbia 
College leases. If cities refused to lay out 
any streets through agricultural property 
not owned by the municipality, they 
could purchase land for a comparatively 
low price, and gain for the public instead 
of speculators the advantages of the un- 
earned increment in value of city lots. 

Boston could well have applied this 
principle with her redeemed back-bay land, 
and, had she done so, taxes might have 
been greatly lowered to the advan- 
tage of the industrial classes—and if 
to the detriment of the idle classes or 
to the diminution of their number, that 
would only be an additional advantage. 

Nebraska, I am glad to hear, is doing 
something like this with her school 
lands. They are leased for a term of 
years, but I believe sold when they are 
worth seven dollars an acre. This is a 
mistake. They should be kept per- 
petually for all future generations. If 
Nebraska decides to do this, she will! 
doubtless be able to have the grandest 
school system in time which the world 
has ever seen. Texas could well adopt 
the same plan. I am not sure but the 
states could pass some general laws of 
such a nature as to compel municipalities 
to reserve for themselves the greater 
part of the future unearned increment of 
city lots. The English Parliament has 
passed a law which compels all cities to 
limit all charters for street-car lines, gas 
companies, and electric lighting companies 
to twenty-one years, and also to reserve 
the right of repurchase at an ap- 
praised valuation of the actual worth of 
the plant with nothing for ‘“‘ good-will” 
or the business developed. 

A limited application of this principle of 
reservation of the unearned increment 
would be beneficial. It has been already 
stated that more workingmen own: their 
own homes in Baltimore than elsewhere, 
because they are obliged only to pay for 
the investment of capital and notto buy 
the lot for which they simply pay anan- 
nualcharge. So in a state like Nebraska 
there will always be those who will not be 
able to buy land, but will gladly lease it. 
Such aclass of farmers would be benefited 
by the opportunity to acquire land on 
twenty-year leases with a guarantee of 
fair compensation for improvements. 

To urge alaw upon Congress forbidding 
the sale of another acre of public land, or 
a longer lease under any circumstances 
than one for ninety-nine years, would 
also be a rational demand in the platform 
of aparty of social reform. In an older 
country, like England, municipalities are 
seriously considering the purchase of pri- 
vate land to lease it in small parcels 
to tenants as ameasure of social reform 
and a measure for social stability. Land 
isagreat power. It is a splendid thing 
for a country to have plenty of it to use 
for public purposes. We of the United 
States have always considered our free 
land as a safety-valve. Every year we 
need this safety-valve more than ever be- 
fore, and our need will constantly in- 
crease. What madness to squander our 
landed resources as we are doing! 

JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 
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“IN OUR MIDST.” 


BY PROF. J. 8. BLACKWELL, FH.D., 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI. 


THE phrase “‘ in our midst,” or “‘ in their 
midst,” has curiously excited the ani- 
mosity of word-critics. The late Mr. 
Richard Grant White condemned the 
placing of the possessive adjective before 
midst with all the rancor of an outraged 
purist; Worcester’s Dictionary speaks of 
‘‘in our midst,” as a ‘‘ recent introduc- 
tion ;’ and Webster’s latest edition de- 
clares such phrases as ‘‘ contrary to the 
genius of the English language.” With 
such authority to rest upon it is not 
strange thet the editor of the New York 
Sun delivers himself as follows: 

***Tn the midst of them’ is good English, 
‘in their midst’ is vicious and bad English. 
The one is an old, elegant, and honored for- 
mula of the language; the other, a vulgar, 
illogical, objectionable innovation.” 

Mr. Dana again classes the phiase as 











it from the dark abysses of suffering and 


privileges and property of future gener- 





say twenty-five, then re-leased again with 


belonging to ‘ignorant vulgarity”; that 
it cannot be found “in a single authori- 
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tative writer from Shakespeare down; 
there is not to-day in the whole English- 
writing and English-speaking world one 
unquestionable master of English who 
will use or justify this phrase.” Mr. 
Dana, in the same paper, tells us that the 
‘* canons of correct style are found in Ox- 
ford University, at Harvard, and in a less 
degree at Yale and Princeton.” 

It might seem a daring thing to fly in 
the face of such authority, and to aver 
that there is not one of these assertions 
respecting the phrase in question but is 
disproved by the facts. 

1. It is not a ‘‘ recent introduction,” not 


“ an “innovation”; on the contrary, it is 


more than athousand years old. It oc- 
curs frequently in the Anglo-Saxon Gos- 
pels, as, e. g., Matthew xviii, 2: ‘‘ And 
tha elypode se Haelend aenne lytling and 
gesette on heora midlen” (‘ and then the 
Saviour called a little one and set [him] in 
their midst”). The phrase was still in use 
in the fourteenth century, ‘‘in their 
midst” (‘in her middis”) occurring in 
Wycliffe’s ‘‘ Apology for Lollard Doc- 
trines,” p. 12, Todd’s edition.* The com- 
mon and almost universal employment of 
the phrase proves that it has had an unin- 
terrupted life from the remotest times. 
Nothing but the prejudice of ignorance 
could regard the phrase as an ‘‘innova- 
tion.” 

2. It isnot ‘‘ contrary to the genius of 
the English language,” as is strangely 
asserted by Webster’s Dictionary. If 
such acharge means anything it is that it 
is contrary to the genius of the English 
language to place the possessive adjective 
before a noun; a manifest absurdity. 
Possibly Webster’s editors mean to say 
that when ‘in our midst”—“ in tne midst 
of us”—it is contrary to the genius of the 
English language. Such a statement 
would be equally wrong. We can say 
‘‘in their death” for ‘‘in the death of 
them,” ‘‘ in their company,” ‘‘ we shall 
ne’er look upon his like again,” instead of 
the Irishism ‘the loikes of him,” “the 
deep damnation of his taking off,” and so 
on, indefinitely. The fact is, that such a 
position of the possessive is emphatically 
English; nay, more, is Germanic, and the 
phrase ‘‘in the midst of them” is itself 
‘contrary to the genius of the English 
language” (whatever that is) in being 
French, au milieu deux, or Latin, in 
medio illorum. It is doubtless from this 
latter phrase in the Latin Vulgate that 
this foreign idiom has crept into the Eng- 
lish of the Bible through the medium of 
Wycliffe’s translation. In King James’s 
Version the Latin locution varies with the 
original Germanic, and we have the “ ge- 
nealogy of them” (I Chron. vii, 40) and 
‘‘ their genealogies” (verse 9); ‘‘ the num- 
ber of them” (I Chron. xxv, 7), but in 
xxvii, 1, ‘‘ their number.” The transla- 
tors would have been led to the same for- 
eign idiom by the Hebrew p53\n3 or'the 
LXX év péow airov (ef. Ezek. xxix, 30). 
That the idiom is Germanic, compare, 
from Goethe's tragedy of ‘‘ Egmont,” fifth 
act: 

“Und er in unsrer Mitte kehrt zurtick,”’ 
and again, 

“Tn eurer Mitte will ich gehen.” 
Schiller uses the accusative, as in ‘‘ Maria 
Stuart,” first act: 

“ Wenn der Sptther Burleigh 

Nicht jetzt schon Kundschaft hat von 

euch, nicht schon 

Ineure Mitte den Verrither mischte.” 

It is clear, therefore, that ‘“‘in our midst” 
is idiomatic in both High and Low Ger 
man, we might almost say specifically and 
generically idiomatic. 

83. Mr. Dana’s objections are equally fu- 
tile. He refers us to Oxford in England 
and to Harvard in America for men who 
shall condemn the phrase, and defies us to 
find one master of English who will jus- 
tify ‘‘in our midst.” Mr. Dana should 


_ have known the danger of universal state- 


ments. They deceive nobody. Men want 
facts and not indignant rant. Let us go 
to Oxford and to Harvard whither he in- 
vites us. Mr. Fitzedward Hall, late Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit in King’s College, Lon- 
don, is the greatest master of style and 
the best English scholar the English lan- 
guage has ever had. He meets Mr. Dana’s 


*The example above from Wycliffe I owe to Mr. 
Fitzedward Hall. 








requirements well; for he is an M. A. of 
Harvard anda D.C. L. of Oxford. Mr. 
Hall says (‘‘ Modern English,” p. 48): 

‘To come to possessive pronouns, we have 
no scruple about the objective ‘do his pleas- 
ure,’ ‘sing thy praise,’ ‘in my absence,’ ‘ on 
your account,’ ‘to their discredit,’ ‘in our 
despite,’ ‘his equal,’ etc., etc., and with 
these phrases ‘in our midst’ is comparable, 

With reference to analogical princi- 

ples ‘in our midst’ is altogether irreproach- 
able.” 
Let another Oxford man confront the ed- 
itor of the Sun in the person of Mr. T. L. 
Kington Oliphant, M. A., of Balliol Col- 
lege, the distinguished writer, who finds 
‘in our midst” a thoroughly good idiom. 
(‘‘Old and Middle English,” p. 51.) 

Still another Oxford man, Mr. A. H. 
Sayce, Professor of Comparative Philol- 
ogy, in Oxford University, in his most se- 
rious performance has not the fear of Mr. 
Dana before him, and knew not what Mr. 
Dana was expecting of him when he 
wrote: ‘‘ But anew power was growing 
up in their midst.” (‘Introduction to the 
Science of Language,” Vol. II, p. 235, 
London, 1880.) Mr. Gladstone is also re- 
ported as using in our midst in a speech 
of May 5th, 1887. 

Indeed, the list of scholars who approve 
of the phrase and of good writers who use 
it (among them De Quincey, ‘‘ the great- 
est living master [in 1859] of our English 
tongue.” Trench’s ‘‘English Past and 
Present,” p. 32) might be extended to em- 
brace the names of all linguists who have 
explored the English language in its own 
materials and in its conjugate branches, 
and whose candor is equal to their know]- 
edge. Nosensible objection ever has been 
or ever can be brought against the phrase; 
no philologist ever did or ever will scout 
it (Mr. Marsh lived to repent of his hasty 
judgment against it and reliable), and all 
objections to it really lie only in the incal- 
culable whims of the crassest ignorance. 

COLUMBIA, Mo. 
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THE NEGRO AND PROHIBITION IN 
ATLANTA. 


BY EDWARD T,. FLEMING. 








IN your issue of December 15th you say 
you ‘‘are told that it was the Negro vote 
that gave Atlanta its thousand majority,” 
and after stating several of the causes 
(which are all true) you further say,“* now 
this ought to be a good object lesson for 
the better class of whites in the South.” 
While you have been given several potent 
causes, and each one is true, yet you have 
not had all the facts given you. It is 
true that two-thirds of the Negroes voted 
the anti-Prohibition ticket, still they are 
not entirely responsible for the result. 
The Atlanta Constitution in an editorial 
in issue of December 6th truly says : 

“In regard to the vote in thiscounty on 
the Prohibition question, it is but proper to 
state that the rumors sent out that the re- 
sult was due entirely to the colored race is 
untrue. The anti-Prohibitionists carried 
every ward in the city, and every precinct 
in the county, but one. The precinct in the 
county that went for prohibition has prob- 
ably more colored votes than any other in 
the county—we mean South Bend. In this 
precinct is Clark University—a colored uni- 
versity.” 

From my own knowledgelcan say 
that a very much larger percentage of 
whites helped bring about the result with 
their own ballots than was at any time 
anticipated by the Prohibitionists, and 
while the result was toa large extent, it 
was not entirely, due to the Negro vote. 

I write not to justify the Negro, but to 
give you in plain practical facts that 
which influenced the Negro in favor of 
the rum traffic. There were three causes 
which led to the result: (1) the ‘‘Lincoln 
Dodger” (referred to by you in your issue 
of the 15th Dec.); (2) the broken promises 
of the prohibition leaders; (3) the Glenn 
Biil. 

I need not attempt to tellthe people of 
this country that next to their religion, 
the Negro loves Abraham Lincoln, dead 
though he be. There isa magnetism in 
his name that will bring men past the 
age of fourscore years to walk from ten 
to thirty miles a day todo it reverence. 
And when the anti-Prohibitionists hit 
upon the idea of using his name in connec- 


tion with pérsonal liberty for Negroes 
they had no weak instrument, no insig- 
nificant power for Negro suffrage. 

Equally successfully did the anti-Pro- 
hibitionists use the broken promises of the 
Prohibitionists. Two years ago it was 
promised by the prohibition leaders that 
the Negroes should have recognition in 
the municipal government, and that they 
should have at least two policemen. The 
Prohibitionists controlled both the city- 
council and police commission by large 
majorities; still they did not fulfill their 
promise to the Negro who had given a 
majority for Prohibition, and the Negro 
lost confidencein the prohibition leaders. 
These, however, are but side issues com- 
pared with the one great, strong and re- 
sistless argument used alone to the col- 
ored voter by white and black anti-Prohi- 
bitionists. 

THE GLENN BILL.—The colored and white 
orators when speaking to Negro audiences, 
charged the Prohibitionists with being 
the originators of that bill. A few ex- 
tracts from some of their speeches will 
show the use of it. 

“You have but a few places for the edu- 
cation of your race, and you can ill afford to 
lose one, and the legislature, controlled by 
Prohibitionists and led by Dr. Felton, tried 
to break up your schools and send your 
teachers to the chain-gang.”’ 

Again: 

“The Prohibitionists call themselves your 
best friends, but when Mr. Moody was here 
they would not allow you tocome into a 
Gospel meeting, and even thrust out your 
white teachers and Negro preachers. And 
the white ladies laboring among you now 
are the same ones that'sat in the galleries 
of the House of Representatives, waved 
their handkerchiefs, cheered and clapped 
their hands when Mr. Glenn said hard 
things about your race and its education, 
and were jubilantand sent him flowers when 
in strong terms he spoke against your ‘iden- 
tical rights.’ ”’ 

It is useless to say that the mass of illit- 
erate Negroes were won to the side of 
liquor, and there seems some excuse for 
them when you consider that they are 
not fully able to reason and judge issues 
and arguments for themselves. 

The argument referred to by you had 
no little influence—‘‘Personal Liberty.” 
It is a truth that the only place open to a 
Negro, where he can get equal rights, is a 
bar-room. Hotels, railroad trains and 
stations, soda fountains, opera houses, 
church meetings, camp meetings, gospel 
tent meetings—in fact, every avenue of 
equal rights is shut to him save the 
low, mean, dingy bar-room; and this 
fact had its weight. 

To my mind nofless than four irresisti- 
ble objeét lessons ought to be learned by 
the better element of white society in the 
South. (1) That the Negro can love a 
friend, and that he has an unflinching 
allegiance to a friendship that will give 
and protect him in liberty, as shown in 
his undying love for Abraham Lincoln. 
(2) That he is past being duped by unful- 
filled promises, and has learned to dis- 
trust men who make their way to power 
over broken oaths. (3) That he will fight 
against any men or measures that at- 
tempt an abridgement of his educational 
facilities. (4) That the education of the 
Negro is essential to a good and pure gov- 
ernment in the South. 

The district that gave Prohibition a ma- 
jority is the one in which two schools 
stand planted and sustained by Northern 
funds, and taught by Northern teach- 
ers. What an object lesson is this! It 
1s an undeniable truth that not a solitary 
vote was cast for Liquor by a graduate of 
any of our schools, and only one vote by 
any that had even attended one of our 
schools. Thank God, the people who are 
laboring to educate us can see the fruits 
of their labor. And if our Southern 
brother in white would give of his means 
and talent, as does our Northern brother, 
for the education and elevation of the 
race to a higher standard of Christian 
manhood and a better understanding of 
ethics, there would be no fear of good 
government in the South. But to leave 
the Negro to himself shows conclusively 
that designing politicians and wicked 
men will take advantage of his ignorance 
and snatch from our Government every 





barrier to corruption and fraud, persecu- 
tion and tyranny. Let us awake and not 
“treasure up wrath against the day of 
wrath.” 

GAMMON SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY, ATLANTA, GA. 
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OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 
BY KATE FOOTE, 


‘“ WE have had an adventure,” said a 
lady, entering the parlor of her friend 
with a look of pleased excitement. 

‘*No, not any mud on my dress, I have 
not fallen out of the carriage. It was 
this. We went to call on Mrs. Lamont, 
At the door we asked if she lived there, 
and the servant said: ‘Mais oui, Madame,’ 
and added something which he thought 
was English but it wasn’t, and so not very 
clear. We deposited our curds in his big 
tray and sallied into the drawing-room, 
stumbling of course, because it was fash- 
ionably dark. A flight of gentlemen, 
nothing else expresses it, they rose so 
simultaneously, made the air still more 
obscure, and then our hostess appeared to 
us. Noticing it was not Mrs, Lamont, I 
supposed it was some one receiving for 
her, and that she would say so; but she 
shook hands with us, cordially, speaking 
English with a smooth accent that I at 
once knew was Spanish, and as I saw bet- 
ter in the darkness, I observed her beauti- 
ful dark eyes and eyebrows; the gentle- 
men also, now perched on chairs, rather 
remote from us, were all talking in some 
foreign language. ‘There is some mistake 
here,’ said I, as we sat down, and my 
friend said so, and then the lady, in the 
same pleasant voice, said: ‘Madame La- 
mont is living since several months on I 
Street.’ We have been out of the world 
several months, so that explains our mis- 
take in a city of hegiras like Washington. 

‘«* But where are we?’ said I, as curious 
to know as if I had fainted and returned 
to consciousness. 

** ‘Tt is the Cheelleean minister,’ ’said the 
lady in a voice that caressed your ear, it 
was so sweet and clear and high-bred in 
its tones, and still with perfect gracious- 
ness of manner. 

‘“We apologized as well as we could, and 
the lady received it sweetly, and we re- 
tired, no doubt, to the joy of the gentle- 
men, who I am certain all flew back 
again, as near the sofa where she had 
been sitting as their chairs could get, 
But you do not seem struck with the real 
point of my story. It was her gracious- 
ness of manner through it all. We were 
precipitated upon her, two strange 
women, we did not have time to mention 
our names, and she would have known 
no more if we had, and yet she wasas cor- 
dial as if we were already acquainted. 
Don’t you see? they had told her it was 
the Washington custom to be good to 
everybody on reception days, and so she 
was following the custom of the country 
where she is living. Isat down by her 
on the sofa, without thinking, in my ear- 
nest endeavor to see who it was; how did 
she know but I wanted to pick her 
pocket? 

‘‘Probably they had told her all the 
Washington traditions, about the promis- 
cuous calling on reception days, sosht had 
made up her mind to be amiable aiout 
it.” 

‘*T wonder if she had heard the si 
about Mrs. Fish,” said the lady to wht 
this recital was being poured out, by th 
heroine of the tale. 

‘‘ What wasit? I'll get Mr. de Struve 
to introduce me to Madame of Chili at 
some reception, and then I’) ask her.” 

‘‘ Mrs. Fish as wife of the Secretary 0! 
State was of course one of the leaders ir 
society here. She wasaristocratic I thin] 
by nature and education, but she wa 
aware that she lived in a democr-<if 
country. She made it a sacred my 
return every call that was pai? °F °°) 44 
card in her basket, that b=4 sha: turn. 
number on it, was benored 2d a great 
One day her fine coschman/ a certain 
deal of difficulty in disco” ao: They 
address siven ew et down another, 
drove up one stree to the outskirts of 
then they wander © ; i 

" in, finally, in a nar 
the city and ba-* 2ga'). di little 
row side-stre-t, 10 front of a dingy 
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the carriage stopped. Mrs. Fish bravely got 
out. It was the street and number of 
her card. Washington expects people to 
dotheir duty ; the lady of the house was 
at her wash-tubin a backroom. But they 
gay that Mrs. Fish made a friend of her, 
though. As she followed her visitor tothe 
door, the woman said: ‘‘I wanted to see 
you, Mrs. Fish, but I hadn’t ought to have 
left that card.” 

Professor Newcomb gave a party last 
week in honor of Mr. Langley, the newly 
appointed Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institute. Washington is so cosmopolitan 
from necessity that it is not easily divided 
into cliques, so that the guests were not 
all professional people. I saw Senator 
Dolph and his handsome wife, and near 
them Mr. de Struve, the Russian Minister, 
Secretary and Mrs, Endicott, General and 
Mrs. Greeley, Judge and Mrs. MacArthur, 
Justice and Mrs. Staniey Matthews,Colonel 
and Mrs. Lamont, Major and Mrs. Powell, 
Admiral Rhy, Chief Justice Waite; all 
these names speak for themselves. But 
there were scientists also—Mr. Arnold 
Hague, President Welling, of Colorado 
University, Colonel Stevenson, Professor 
Gill, Professor Hall, and Dr. Gallaudett— 
all known professionally in Washington 
and out of it. Besides these there were Mr. 
Nordhoff,the chief of the New York Herald 
staff in this city, Mr.Adee, whois a secre- 
tary in the naval department,andProfessor 
Mason, whose name is not to be omitted 
by those who remember him in the Smith- 
sonian Institute. Professor Langley him- 
self, the guest of the evening, is a man of 
about fifty, with the air of one who has 
been immersed in studies all his life, but 
who was ready to do his duty in society 
when occasion required. Heis appointed 
the Secretary of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. That Institution has suffered a 
great loss in Professor Baird, who was, 
besides his other duties, the United States 
Fish Commissioner. He created the Fish 
Commission and did its work without a 
salary. But, asa friend of his said yester- 
day, ‘It killed him. It was too much 
work for one mortal man. Nobody will 
take his place, and now Congress must 
appoint a Fish Commissioner, with a 
salary.” This, of course, has not been 
done yet, but it is hoped it will be taken 
up early and often until it is acted upon. 

Mr. aod Mrs. John W. Foster gave a tea 
on Thursday afternoon, in honor of their 
guest, Mrs. Morescal Moran, the daughter 
of the former Mexican Minister to this 
country whose family are friends of Mr. 
Foster. Mrs. Rowere, the wife of the 
present Minister, and Mrs. Moran, the 
mother-in-law of the bride, assisted in re- 
ceiving. Mr. Foster was ourformer min- 
ister to Mexico and has always kept up 
pleasant relations with the minister and 
his suite from that country. Mrs. Mores- 
cal, the mother of the bride, is an Ameri- 
can lady who met the minister in Wash- 
ington and married him here. Mrs, Moran 
herself is a very pretty, graceful—girl, 
almost ; her figure is so slight and willowy 
that she seems not more than sixteen, 
with fine eves and an Americo-Mexican 
voice that is a study in sound toa by- 
stander. It is American, in being a little 
high, but it is fuller and softer than one 

oftm hears from a native American 
thoat. ‘ Avoice like a peacock” is what 
aforeigner once said of an American 
soman, and it wesa fair criticism of the 
sex in general. We screechtoo much, as 
anybody would have said, who, withdrawn 
toa corner that afternoon, listened to the 
noise of the voices. The soprano of the 
women rose above the heavier tones of 
the men, and was high and not clear 
and not sweet. Is it our climate 
that cracks our throats? At Mr. Fos- 
“t's, from his connections in diplomatic 
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What his pig-tail queue is to the other 
boys must be imagined, not told. Some- 
times you see him out playing with the 
other boys; but oftener he is in an atti- 
tude of defense and defiance with his tor- 
mentors. The race prejudice, however, 
gets the American youth into trouble 
sometimes, for the Chinese young man is 
not backward about retaliating an insult, 
and is as often upper, as under, dog in 
the quarrels that ensue. In his full 
Chinese dress, he is a very picturesque, 
handsome little fellow, and ‘looks as if 
he had walked right out from a dinner 
set”—as somebody said of him. 

Another of the secretaries, Mr. Chang, 
is a broad, stout man, with a wide-cheeked, 
coffee-colored face, surmounted by a stiff 
little black silk cap with a red knob at 
the top. Regardless of the fact that he 
is deeply brunette, he wears a light blue 
brocade suit. ‘‘ My color,” said a blonde 
lady, looking at him the other night at 
the Garfield Hospital fair; *‘ he ought to 
give it to me.” 

‘* Perhaps he will, he seems to be giv- 
ing,” said another, and then we all looked 
on with amusement at the little game of 
plunder which was going on rear us, 
with Mr. Chang, and which he perfectly 
understood. One lady pinned a button- 
hole bouquet upon his button-holeless 
coat; another one suggested that he should 
buy candy, which he promptly did ; then 
another took him to the fancy table, 
where he bought things unheard of before 
in Chinese economy, and gave the pack- 
ages to a servant, saying: ‘‘I am too 
small to carry a bundles.” He was then 
conveyed across the room by at least 
half a dozen of the prettiest women 
there and sat down with them to ice- 
cream. He allowed himself to be carried 
around the whole sweep of the tables, 
buying something at nearly every one, 
with a lavishness that made one feel half 
ashamed of the way his countrymen are 
treated by us and with a feeling of won- 
der that the exclusiveness and conserva- 
tism of the race could have given way so 
completely in the comparatively few 
years since Commodore Perry broke over 
their lines and made them see that there 
were other peoples in the world besides 
themselves. Since China has had dealings 
with us, we have been rather the more 
barbarous of the two. We on the Atlantic 
slope have invited the lowest classes of 
foreigners to come over and govern us, 
and on the Pacific side have forbidden the 
better sort to cross our lines at all. 

Itis ‘‘ in the air” that all the fussing of 
the High Commission, about the Fisheries 
will result in nothing definite. Congress 
is not really desirous of doing anything 
about it. The Commissioners will, per- 
haps, after much mutual politeness arrive 
at the two opposed points, which bristle 
most in this matter, then they will glare 
at each other; the Englishman will not 
yield a point; the American it is to be 
hoped will not; there is no reason why 
Canada should not treat our vessels as 
well as we treat hers, then each will 
draw up his views and wishes, marshal 
them on paper, andthey will be sent to 
the Senate, and laid before the committee 
on foreign relations. That will be the end. 
There they will slumber and Cape Cod 
fishermen will continue to wrestle for 
their rights, and the sore spot will smol- 
der along for another period of years, un- 
til we may some time find out that it 
would be diplomatic for us to have a for- 
eign policy. The old Democratic Party 
was amusingly rural in its treatment of 
foreign questions when it was in power 
thirty years ago, and it is interesting to 
see how twoor three of the present lead- 
ers realize that there ought to be a change 
in this matter, and how helpless they are. 
Mr. Bayard, the present Secretary of 
State, feels it probably most. It is pa- 
thetic to see his estimates of the needs of 
our foreign consuls and ministers, his 
recommendations and earnest entreaties 
that they should receive better treatment, 
and the calm Way in which it is ignored 
by hisown party. Every year there is a 
quarrel over the Consular and Diplo- 
matic Bill. Every year sees the number 
of consuls and ministers cut down to the 
lowest possible point and their salaries 
reduced till they can hardly pay for their 





board and buy an American flag to float 
over their dingy office. 

A gentle chauge from public to personal 
matters is not always possible. But speak- 
ing of the Secretary of State reminds us, 
that the public say that he is to be married 
toa Miss Markoe,the elder of two beautiful 
sisters, whose family has long lived in 
Washington. The father, Mr. Markoe, 
had a position in the Treasury for forty 
years, and was removed when President 
Lincoln took his seat. The report of the 
engagement has been announced and then 
contradicted until the public mind has 
settled down into the idea, ‘‘ We don’t 
know, but weare sure it would be a nice 
thing for all parties if it were true.” 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 


_ 
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THE EFFECT ABROAD. 


BY CYRUS HAMLIN, D.D. 








SoME of the political papers which have 
become theological authorities in the An- 
dover antagonism to the American Board, 
comfort themselves with the thought that 
although the movement so skillfully 
planned and prosecuted was defeated, 
yet their reports will spread all over the 
mission fields such a knowledge of the con- 
test that the substantial fruits of a victory 
will still be reaped. 

It is, perhaps, perilous to question such 
authority, but there are considerations 
that may mitigate the alarm which the 
friends of the Board may feel at such dis- 
astrous results. It should be considered, 
in the first place, that the ‘* Progressive 
Theology” has nothing new to offer the 
heathen or the Christian Orientals. It 
was substantially all there before. What 
is new to us is very oldtothem. To the 
Andover preaching they will reply: ‘‘ We 
welcome you as friends to us, and ene- 
mies to those old accursed missionaries 
with their everlasting Hell and everlasting 
Heaven.” The only effect that can result 
will be some confirmation of the heathen 
in their heathenism and of other error- 
ists in their errors. But this is a work 
of entire supererogation. They are firm 
enough already and need no such confir- 
mation. 

Christian missions have now about 
2,000,000 converts, and at the normal 
rate of increase will have about 20,000,- 
000 at the close of thecentury. But what 
are these umong so many? A mere flea- 
bite and not enough to disturb the equa- 
nimity of any political editor. If the re- 
sult were ten times greater and we could 
speak of twenty millions now and two 
hundred millions at the close of the cen- 
tury, there would be something to make a 
fuss about. 

But there is another reason that will 
prevent any commotion from following 
the reception of those politico-theological 
newspapers. So many foreigners, Amer- 
ican, English, French, German, Italian, 
Belgian, course over those fields as travel- 
ers, or reside there as teachers or employés, 
that there is no shade of German Ration- 
alism or unbelief that is not industriously 
taught. They are, for the most part, op- 
posed to the missionaries, and the native 
populations understand perfectly well 
that the bitterest enemies of the mission- 
aries and their teaching are from among 
their own people. They know the name 
‘* American Board” as designating a so- 
ciety which sends out missionaries. They 
often call it the ‘‘American Propa- 
ganda.” 

They now learn that the curious men 
who have dressed up some old Oriental be- 
liefs in new uniforms are rejected by that 
great society. These political papers had 
cheered them with the hope and expecta- 
tion that the whole propaganda was com- 
ing over to their side. They were confi- 
dent of this. The prophet of Andover 
had predicted it. The newspapers had 
re-echoed the prediction. The rejected 
candidates were all to be sent out. But 
the new movement proved a fizzle. The 
Board holds on its way. The native 
churches and pastors are strengthened and 
encouraged. Heathenism and Oriental- 
ism must wait a whole year for any 
encouragement from the Board. The 
prophets will, doubtless, solace them 
again by their predictions; but have they 
not already proved themselves to be false 





prophets? Will the results of the meet- 
ing, after all, encourage them in the way 
hoped for? The Board remains firm and 
solid, and the minority being now outside 
of it, rejected by it, cannot injure it. The 
Board can destroy itself, but no opposition 
from without candestroyit. It has always 
been exposed to scornful criticism. Its 
missionaries have often beén vilified, 
mobbed, persecuted, and some few of 
them killed, but the work has expanded 
and made wonderful progress. The 
Board will continue on the straight line 
of its past operations, and while it does so 
the powers of earth and hell cannot pre- 
vail against it. 
HARTFORD, CONN, 


Sine Arts. 


CURRENT EXHIBITIONS. 
I. 
BY MRS. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER. 

















THE Autumn Exhibition, which recently 
closed at the Academy of Design, did not 
show, by many degrees, as high an average 
ot work as the one at the American Art Gal- 
leries, and it sontained very few pictures of 
the sort which are called ‘important’ as 
being both large and good. Yet among the 
endless small pictures of small interest 
which made up most of its contents a few 
noteworthy ones could be found. 

One of the very best was Mr. Wm. S. Al- 
len’s ‘‘Evening on the Lake.’”’ In the fore- 
ground was a girl in white,sitting onalittle 
wooden dock with anempty chair and a 
boat near at hand; beyond was a wide stretch 
of water, and in the background a line of 
wooded shore. This shore was touched by 
the last rays of sunset while the rest of the 
canvas showed the soft grays of a warm 
evening atmosphere. Charming in color,ex- 
cellent in its rendering of atmosphere,clever 
in handling, and, moreover, individual and 
attractive in feeling, it well sustained the 
immediate reputation which Mr, Allen 
made for himself last spring with bis “im- 
pressionistic”’ French interior at the Society 
of American Artists’ exhibition, and con- 
firmed our belief in him as one of the ‘“‘com- 
ing men” in American art. Not far away 
from this picture hung one by Miss Brew- 
ster which showed a similar willingness to 
paint familiar local themes, and a similar 
power of infusing them with a touch of po- 
etic feeling. Miss Brewster’s subject 
was a bare New England road and a 
square, ugly New England farm-house, 
covered with snow and wrapped in 
a gray, misty atmosphere. A _ prosaic 
subject, truly, but one which breadth in 
treatment, delicate harmony in tone and 
true feeling on the painter’s part had made, 
perhaps, the most poetic in effect of any in 
the exhibition. No picture could have been 
more unlike the winter landscapes which 
Mr. Walter Palmer has recently given us; 
yet it was as true in its own way—so many 
are the kinds of truth which can be found 
in Nature and preserved on canvas. 

I have already spoken more than once of 
Mr. Palmer’s brilliant winter-scenes and of 
the danger which he might be in of exag- 
gerating the singularly effective vein he 
had struck. His picturesin this exhibition, 
unfortunately, proved that such fears were 
not groundless. They still showed great 
skill in execution and were still true and 
beautiful in many parts; but the note of 
brilliancy had been a little forced, details 
had been a little too much insisted upon, 
there was a lack of simplicity and coherence 
in composition, and in general a slight 
meretriciousness of effect. 

Miss Dora Wheeler’s “‘ Fishing for ~Min- 
nows ”’ was a conscientious, clever, out- 
door study of two children in a boat, which 
won great individuality and interest from 
a rather daring scheme of color—contrast- 
ing strong blues and greens—and from the 
character of the composition. The horizon 
line was very bigh, showing above the sur- 
face of the lake only a narrow bit of wood- 
ed shore; but the deep shadow which coy- 
ered almost the whole expanse of water 
proved the presence of the invisible moun- 
tain beyond. So great isthe value of sug- 
gestiveness in art that this single fact gave 
the picture a touch of sentiment which 
added greatly to its vaiue. To my mind 
this was the best picture, both in concep- 
tion and in treatment, that Miss Wheeler 
has yet exhibited. Had Miss Edith Mitch- 
ill’s ‘‘Steam Drill” been as good in exe- 
cution as it was in conception, it would also 
have ranked among the best things of the 
season. Butif,as I believe, Miss Mitchill 
isa beginner, one may argue well from a 
work which showed so keen an instinct for 
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the picturesque in local life and so good a 
feeling for composition. Mr. George But- 
ler’s way of painting is not very agreeable 
to the eye, but in his ‘Tambourine Girl” 
it was more than redeemed by attractive 
color and great vitality in the face of 
the girl, Mr. Denman’s “Summer 
Day Dream”—the life-size figure of 
a girl in a hammock against a back- 
ground of sun-lit lawn—was the most ambi- 
tious among the figure paintings which 
could be called good; and it was very good 
indeed. Among the best landscapes were 
two which showed poetic feeling: Mr. Al- 
den Weir's “Harvest”? and Mr. Sawyer’s 
‘‘Autumn in Picardy”; and smaller ones 
by Mr. Coffin, Miss Olmsted—a study of 
breaking surf—Mr. C. W. Eaton, Mr. 
Murphy, Mr. McCord, Mr. Nicholls, Mr. 
Hasbrouck, and Mr. Hoeber. Mr. Trego’s 
small battle-scene was an excellent piece of 
work, and among the portraits there were 
good ones by Mr. Beckwith, Miss Towner 
and Mr. Rice. Mr. Conant’s portrait of Mr. 
Beecher was certainly not a success, and it 
was sad tu think that Mr. Flagg’s painfully 
prosaic and unskillful likeness of Mr. Evarts 
was destined to be framed in the beautiful 
wood-work of Richardson’s Court of Appeals 
Room in Albany, a setting so beautiful that 
a row of Rembrandt’s would not more than 
do justice to it. Mr. La Farge’s picture of 
wild roses in a white bowl was naturally the 
most delightful thing among the flower 
paintings. The next best, perhaps, was 
Mrs. Wheeler’s ‘‘ Azaleas.’’ Mr. Poore’s 
group of hunting dogs showed him at his 
best, and proved him once again the most 
accomplished portraitest of our canine 
friends we have. 

Mr. Keppel’s large new gallery on Six- 
teenth Street is filled just now by a collec- 
tion of Mr. Peter Moran’s etchings—a com- 
plete collection, I believe. Certainly we 
may well think it such, for there are nearly 
a hundred plates on the list and it is not 
very many years since Mr. Moran began to 
use the needle. Thereis great difference in 
value between his best and his poorest pro- 
ductions. Even among the best almost all 
are pictorial in intention—large and elabo- 
rate, made rather to attract the eye of the 
purchaser who wants ‘‘something effective 
to frame ’”’ than to delight the keener vision 
and more ascetic taste of the connoisseur. 
But in their own way they are admirable 
things; if all our pictorial etchings were as 
good we should not hear so many laments 
over the mistaken tendency ofthe art as 
just now practiced. The full scale of light 
and shade which they attempt is realized 
without too much effort, and whileit is 
very detailed the treatment is neither con- 
fused nor over-careful. Two or three groups 
of cattle or sheep are almost beyond criti- 
cism in their own line, and No. 38 would be 
as good as the best if iuterest had been con- 
centrated upon the foreground figures by 
the omission of the hay-makers in the mid- 
dledistance. Not all the examples, how- 
ever, are of this elaboratekind. No. 4, for 
instance—a view of the Mission church at 
Santa Fé—is simpler in treatment and would 
be entirely admirable were its clouds a lit- 
tle less heavy; and No. 27—a glimpse of a 
New Mexican Indian village—is etcher’s 
work pure and simple. 

Mr. Avery has lately removed from his 
rooms near Fourteenth Street to larger ones 
in the new building on the Avenue above 
Thirty-fourth Street. Among the best pic- 
tures he now has to show I may note a good 
Corot of a pale grayish-brown tone; two fine 
Monticelli’s, one brilliant in color, the other 
deliciously gorgeous in its rich brown tone; 
a small Diaz, and one of the very best 
Daubignys I have ever seen—a sunset river 
view with washerwomen in the foreground. 

In the larger rooms under Mr. Avery’s the 
Architectural League of New York is hold- 
ing its third annual exhibition. A notice 
of it must be deferred to another week, but 
meanwhile I can bespeak for it the attention 
not only of all interested in architecture, 
but also of all who like delightful drawings 
and singularly interesting pictures and 
works of sculpture. 

New YORK CITY. 








Biblical Research. 


A VALUABLE LECTIONARY. 
RY PROF. A. L. LONG, D.D. 





NEXT to the satisfaction of owning a rare 
old volume I regard the satisfaction of see- 
ing the volume placed in the hands of those 
who will appreciate and rightly use it. The 
American scholar cannot help feeling the 
poverty of the libraries of his country in 
the matter of Sacred Manuscripts. When he 
looks over the lists of manuscripts of dif- 
ferent portions of the Holy Scriptures 





known and catalogued and finds of such 
perhaps not over half a dozen put down as 
belonging to America, he realizes the fact 
that our collectors and librarians have been 
left farther behind in this department of 
bibliography than in any other. 

The bulk of the manuscript treasures in 
the libraries and museumsof the Old World 
were collected before America was known 
asanation. They are not private proper- 
ty, and consequently cannot be bought. In 
fact, very few manuscript volumes are to 
be found anywhere in the hands of regular 
dealers in antiquities. Whenever a valua- 
ble manuscript is brought to light, there is 
but little chance of its ever reaching Ameri- 
ca. It soon finds its way to London, Paris 
or Berlin. 

I have had the satisfaction recently of ex- 
amining one of these treasures of antiquity, 
which are every year becoming more difficult 
to obtain, and of seeing it secured for an 
American library. A volume which was 
already at least three hundred and fifty years 
old whea America was discovered will natur- 
ally have in an American library special at- 
tractions which it would not have in Con- 
stantinople or Alexandria. 

The volume is an Evangelistarium or, 
more strictly speaking, an Eclogadion, or 
Collection of the Lessons from the Gospels 
appointed to be read in the Greek Church 
throughout the entire year. 

It consists of 334 folios in 4to. Size 13 by 
94% inches, mostly of stout vellum, but 
some of fine, thin white parchment. The 
writing is in double columns, of nineteen 
lines each. The ruling is correctly done, on 
the hair side of the vellum. 

The ink is mostly of an unusual black- 
ness on the hair side of the vellum; but 
frequently pale, and through damp partially 
‘set off’? on the flesh side. Initial letters 
are illuminated, some of them in very elab- 
orate patterns. The writing is bold and 
graceful, in the style of the best scribes, 
having but few contractions and easily read. 
There is no dot over the iota or the upsilon. 
There is no mute iota, either subscript or 
adscript. In diphthongs the accent is over 
the first vowel. The breathings are gener- 
ally square. There is no punctuation ex- 
cepting with the single upper dot, opposite 
the upper part of the letters, and used much 
more frequently than the comma, also a 
small red cross used as a colon or period. 
There is but little attention paid to the 
division or to the spacing of words, both 
being done at the cenvenience of the writer 
in filling out the column. Compound words, 
as drav have double accents, drav, etc. There 
is also a noteworthy peculiarity in the use of 
a double grave accent sometimes placed over 
de, wev, eav and yap, to mark special 
tithesis; oi 62 eizov BapaBBar, 

The text is marked throughout with mu- 
sical tone notes in red. These are the full 
set of intonation notes according to the an- 
cient system, as described by Kerameus in 
the ‘* Mavrocordato Library.”’ The red tone 
note called Kentemata in the ancient sys- 


tem == is used not only for the into- 
nation but also as a sign of interroga- 
tion, and incloses the interrogative clause as 
=H Aidov émiddoer avtG > This is like the 
Gale Evangelistarium of the Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, as cited by Scrivener. 

There are two examples of ornamentation 
at the head of a column following the form 
of the Greek letter pi Il. The first eight 
or ten leaves have been sadly injured by 
damp. A portion of the heading is pre_ 
served, beautifully illuminated in blue, red, 
and gold on an intricate old Byzantine pat- 
tern,and what remains of the text on the page 
is in gold. So far as I could discover, only two 
leaves were missing from the body of the 
work, but the Menology breaks off in July, 
the month of August having been lost, to- 
gether with colophon, date and such histor- 
ical particulars as it doubtless originally 
contained. It is some relief to find that this 
mutilation has not occurred recently, at 
least not since the volume has been in its 
present binding, which appears to be at least 
two hundred years old. When the volume 
was re-bound this last quire was already 
missing. The binder put in several leaves 
of stout paper to supply the missing vel- 
lum, but, just as modern binders are apt to 
do unless closely watched, he trimmed off 
the broad margins until he cut away every 
one of the quire marks or signatures which 
are so valuable to those who, centuries after, 
have occasion to examine critically the pre- 
cious volume. The signatures marking the 
number and succession of sheets in this vol- 
ume, I think, have been in the upper, inner 
corner. If they had been preserved they 
would have enabled me to settle a question 
which arose in my mind as to whether the 
latter part at least of the Menology were not 
from another still older volume. 

In the absence of any recorded date it is 
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probably impossible to assign one with any 
positiveness further than to say that it be- 
longs apparently to the twelfth century, or 
possibly the latter half of the eleventh. 
The text is Byzantine and the Menology, 
which is very full, is also Byzantine. 

The traditional history connected with the 
Volume is that it was once the property of 
the Church of St. Sophia. However that 
may be I have no doubt it was already an 
old and highly venerated book when the city 
of Constantinople was captured by the 
Turks, and the holy vessels and sacred vest- 
ments and the invaluable manuscript treas- 
ures of the great Church of St. Sophia and 
other churches were plundered and scat- 
tered. 

There is some internal evidence in the 
Menology that this Lectionary was spe- 
cially prepared for use in a Byzantine church, 
There is a Commemorative Day, September 
1st, of the Church of the Virgin in Chal- 
coprateia not found in any other Lectionary 
known to me ; and for the Fourth Day of 
First week of Lent—in addition to the com- 
memoration ei¢ émcvixia BaoiAéwv—there is 
also a commemoration rév BapBdpwv év 
Bdraxépvacc—probably referring to the Avars. 
The Lesson is Mark xi, 23-25, Eyere riorev Sedu 
x, tT. A., adding after 25th verse, the words 
Aéyw 62 tiv areire x,t. 4., from Luke xi, 
9, 10. 

Eleven Gospel Lessons,’ Avacraciud éwdivd, 
are given. The Third Lesson contains the 
last twelve verses of Mark in full. The 
Lesson for January 9th, pedéioptg Luke 
iii, 21, 22, omits genealogy without a break 
and passes to Ch. iv, 1-15. 

The various lessons for Special Occasions, 
’Avayvasuata Atdgopa, Dedications, etc , are 
not after but before the Menology. After 
them there is one folio, possibly two, miss- 
ing, which may have contained the “ peri- 
cope adultere” not given in the Lesson for 
Pentecost, which is but one—viz., John vii, 
37, and passing to viii, 12 without any 
break. In the Lesson for September 14th— 
The Elevation of the Cross—John xix, 28, 
the following reading occurs—Mera rovro 
eida¢ 6 "Inootc bre mavta fbn reréAeotal, Tepl 
avTov KAivag tT, Kepadny raplduxe 7d rveipa, 
omitting the words which are so variously 
given in different codices. 

There are several other interesting fea- 
tures connected with the Menology of this 
Lectionary as well as the Order of the Gos- 
pel Lessons, and the text itself, which will 
repay careful study and collation. 

ROBERT COLLEGE, CONSTANTINOPLE. 








Sanitary. 


MODERN IMPROVEMENTS FOR 
HEALTH. 


THERE never has been a period of the 
world when so much was known as to the 
conservation and preservation of health 
and life. It has been the tendency in all 
the advances in science and in arts to in- 
quire how far they are applicable to 
the interests of the individual and what 
applications do they admit of directly in 
the interests of humanity. It is a part of 
the practical ckaracter of the age that it 
seeks for this practical use of knowledge. 

We have come to know much of the forces 
that act upon our lives both within and 
without the body. The organs and their 
functions are understood as never before. 
When we speak of exercisg we no longer 
speak of it asa mere development of muscle 
or of the general growth, but come to ask 
how it shall be so arranged and practiced 
as to give vigor to every organ of the body. 
If there is found to be narrowness of the 
chest or imperfect expansion of lung tissue, 
we at once address our atteytion to pul- 
monary exercises, that shall supplement 
what is done for the invigoration of the 
general system. If there is an organ, as the 
stomach or liver, that fails fully to accom- 
plish its part in the process of digestion, 
we know how to favor it in the choice of 
our foods until it has had time for rest and 
a process of hygienic medication or man- 
agement. Where there seems to be good 
nourishment and yet the nervous system is 
over susceptible, if only the training is be- 
gun in time it is surprising how much can 
be done to give to it vigor and tone. Thus 
it is that we.now work with the body onthe 
lines of itsown physiology and take care of 
it as we would of a machine thatis building 
or is undergoing repair. It is body building 
and care and not a mere exercising in a 
general way. 

So in the choice of a location and a house 
to live in there are well-known rules and 
conditions. What soil or ground is best, 
how to deal with it if found too wet, how to 
build walls so that they shall be well aired, 
how to adorn and furnish a house in accord 








with the laws of health, how to heat and 
ventilate it, these and many other points 
are better understood than they are applied. 
The greatest trouble is that the process is 
often expensive, or the workmen that are 
employed to carry out the design areincom- 
petent. It is just because of this that we 
are at the present time running such risk to 
health. That which is theoretically pos- 
sible and practical, so far as methods are 
concerned, is too often not really secured. 
The wall is not perfectly constructed, the 
drainage, if done, is made with defects, the 
sewer connection does not connect, or if it 
does the pipes are of such quality as not to 
last. The trap is ventilated on the wrong 
side, or not at all. Other traps are so ar- 
ranged as to secure syphonage. The over- 
flow of the wash-basin is but a conduit for 
foul air. The furnace which brings in air 
from out-of-doors for heating is so open in 
its joints or so badly cased that the cellar 
air also gets in as well as the dust and the 
gases fromthe fire. The gas-burner has 
imperfect combustion or the fixtures leak, 
The abundance of fine shades and curtains 
serves to keep out air as well as heat. So 
the breathed air is kept in the house and so 
dried and burnt that we have to call upon 
our bodies for the supply of moisture that 
they demand. 

In other words, it is easy to see how all 
our conveniences increase the possibilities 
of abuse. Our greatest blessings and con- 
veniences become our greatest hazards, 
No physician in general practice but that 
sees constant examples of this. The winter 
air of many a house does not compare in 
purity with what it was before all of the 
modern conveniences came tohand. There 
is, after a time, a lowering of the vitality 
of the family if not any severe form of dis- 
ease. Itis for this that so many have to 
seek a summer on the seashore and a win- 
terin Florida. Better than all is it to have 
a perfect home in which there are no perils 
to health. Better still to have it what it 
ought to be, a real sanitarium in which the 
family so live and are so housed, clothed and 
fed as to secure the highest amount of vital 
force for the growth of the children and for 
the working vitality of the older members. 
We hope the time will come when the 
householder will not hy tpn five dollars a 
year spent in securing the written report of 
a competent health authority as to the 
actual condition of bis home and as to an 
necessities for health. There is no suc 
saving as that which saves from sickness 
and gives full vigor for the work of life. 
Every one needs to be a care-taker for his 
own household and thus secure that deliv- 
erance from avoidable disease which comes 
in no other way. 








Science. 


PROFESSOR PICKERING describes a new 
form of telescope object glass which can be 
transformed at will from a “‘ photographic’’ 
to a “‘ visual”’ lens by simply turning over 
the crown-glass lens and changing its dis- 
tamce from the flint-gless lens. For this 
purpose the crown-glass lens, instead of be- 
ing made nearly equi-convex as usual, is 
made with one side much more convex than 
the other. When the telescope is used for 
visual work the more convex side of the 
crown-glass lens is turned toward the flint 
andthe two are brought nearly into con- 
tact; to fit the lens for photography the 
crown-giass lens is turned over and sepa- 
rated from the flint lensby the distance 
thatis found necessary tomake the color- 
correction right for photography. Inan ob- 
ject glass of the ordinary construction this 
separation of the lenses would ruin the cor- 
rection for spherical aberration; in the new 
form this is notthe case. TheClarks have 
made for Professor Pickering a lens of this 
construction with an aperture of thirteen 
inches and afocal length of fifteen feet, 
which performs admirably, both visually 
and photographically. Thesame idea seems 
to have occurred to Grubb, the Dublin op- 
tician. Hedescribed a similar lens (only 
with the flint lens outside) at the Manches- 
ter meeting of the B. A. A.S., but atthe 
time had not practically carried it outin a 
lens of any size. 





....Jn the year 1484,a Portuguese traveler, 
Don Diego Cam, was the first of his nation 
to reach the rushing waters of the Congo. 
He erected there and then a marble column, 
or padro, at the river’s mouth in record of 
the event. There has it stood undisturbed 
and undiscovered all these decades, until 
word has come that Dr. Schwerin, the Swed- 
ish agent of the Scandinavian Government, 
sent to examine the location for a Swedish 
colony on the Congo, came upon Sefior 
Cam’s pillar, just as it had been left, except 
for cracking and discoloration. 


....Safely returned from histerribly dan- 
gerous explorations in Central Africa, Dr. 
Holub and his wife recently had an audience 
with the Emperor of Austria, who congrat- 
ulated him on his discoveries, and his wife 
onher courageous participations in her hus- 
band’s toils and dangers. Dr. Holub gave @ 
sketch of his whole trip (which the Emperor 
frequently interrupted with uestions re- 
lating to the habits of the natives) and in- 
formed the Emperor of his intention to 

nt his ethnographic collections to the 
perial Museum. 
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School and College. 





LAKE Forest University, under the presi- 
dency of Dr. Roberts, has been almost 
completely reorganized. The faculties have 
been strengthened by the election of new 
professors and instructors, the buildings 
have al! been renovated and modernized, 
and the facilities for instruction greatly 
augmented. These changes, however, are 
ef minor importance when contrasted with 
the reorganization of the University, which 
has lately been sanctioned by the Board of 
Trustees. The organization adopted is an 
attempt to bring into harmony the Ameri- 
can college and the European university. 
The college, previously somewhat vaguely 
styled the collegiate department of the 
university, has been -formally designated as 
the Lake Forest College. Then the collegiate 
department of Ferry Hall has been raised 
to the standard of a high-grade college, 
with the name of Ferry College, for young la- 
dies, with a classical course parallel with 
that of the Lake Forest College, and a liter- 
ary course differing from the scientific course 
of Lake Forest College only in giving more 
time to modern languages, art, and music; 
the preparatory department has been re- 
tained with the name Ferry Hall Seminary, 
providing, in addition to the preparatory 
courses, special courses for ladies who may 
not wish to enter thecollege. The standard 
of Lake Forest Academy has been raised to 
that required for admission to Harvard Col- 
lege. These four schools—two colleges and 
two preparatory schools—are grouped to- 
gether in one undergraduate department. 
The university proper will be made up of 
professional departments in charge of the 
four faculties of philosophy, theology, law, 
and medicine. The philosophical faculty, 
already established, is located at Lake For- 
est, and offers postgraduate courses in phi- 
losophy, classical philology, and science, 
with the design of giving preparation for the 
profession of teaching, for journalism, and 
for other specialties. These courses, with 
the enlargement of faculties, will be ex- 
tended to cover other branches of investiga- 
tion. The theological faculty and the law 
faculty are not yet organized. The medical 
faculty is located in the city, and enrolls 
forty-six professors and lecturers. 


....In consequence of a bequest left some 
time ago by a member of the Havings fam- 
ily, the Corporation of Harvard has voted to 
build a new dormitory, to be called Havings 
Hall. Negotiations have already been opened 
with architects, and the new dormitory is 
expected to bea handsome building. It will 
cost $200,000. Havings Hall will be situated 
on that part of the campus next to Holmsfield. 
The building will be begun in April, 1888, 
and will be ready for use in October, 1889. 
The rooms will be finely arranged and 
cheap, and the location of the hall will be 
fairly convenient, though not in the coveted 
*vard.”’ 


.... The Students’ Loan Society, of Buck- 
nell Institute, is an organization for the ad- 
vancement of the cause of Christian educa- 
tion for women. It consists of active and 
honorary members. The former are women, 
the latter men. Life-members contribute 
$100, or more. The annual fee of members 
is #. It is the purpose of the Society to 
collect money to assist young women to 
pursue their studies in Bucknell Institute. 


....The New West Education Commission 
which had its origin in 1879 in a deep con- 
viction, shared by many, that the most 
potent of all weapons against certain gigan- 
tic evils of the Western Territories was the 
Christian school, has now no fewer than 
2,600 pupils in its schools in Utah and New 


Mexico. Its receipts for the past year were 
$61,318. It has 7 academies and 23 other 
schools. . 


....The trustees of that pioneer institu- 
tion for women—Mt. Holyoke Seminary— 
have decided to make it a college, and it 
will hereafter be known as Mt. Holyoke 
Seminary and College. An endowment of 
$200,000 is requir for buildings and teach- 
ers. The home features of the Seminary are 
not to be changed. 


....The Misses Hatch, daughters of A. S. 
Hatch, the banker, have opened a primary 
school for boys at ‘‘ The Castle,” their beau- 
tiful residence, in Tarrytown, N. Y. A few 
girls will also be taken as family pupils, at 
reasonable rates. The ladies are well recom- 
mended. 


....-Mrs. Mary Beatty, a wealthy lady re- 
siding at Dover, [il., has just given $10,000 
to Western College, Toledo, Ia. This is the 
largest gift ever received by the college 


Personalities. 


Dr. EvANs, the eminent court dentist 
and surgeon at Berlin, will not, according to 
his friends’ statement, yet admit that what 
he originally observed in the throat of the 
Crown Prince was a cancerous swelling, nor 
is he willing to admit it such to-day, no 
matter who affirms it to be of that nature. 
He says that he will not say what the ma- 
lignancy is; but he will maintain that it is 
not cancer. It is remarked that while ill 
the Crown Prince has been much remem- 
bered by the Jews on account of his noble 
defense of them against the attacks made 
upon them in Germany in recent years. It 
is recalled that he described this movement 
as a blot on German culture; that in 1879 
he visited a Berlin synagogue, and was 
present at a charitable concert, with the 
express view, as he himself stated, of prov- 
ing his objection to the Jew-hating mani- 
festation; and that, in 1880 he acknowledged 
Pastor Grueber’s work on “‘ Christians and 
[sraelites’’ with an expression of the ‘‘ hope 
that the outbreak of fanaticism might 
speedily die away, and that all denomi- 
nations might be animated by a sense of 
mutual tolerance and forbearance.” 





....A contributor in a London weekly 
gives some interesting reminiscences of the 
late Mme. Lind-Goldschmidt when a young 
woman, the writer being but achild. The 
famous artist sang for an evening company 
and so affected the child by the simplicity 
and beauty of her voice and style that the 
little one began crying softly. After the 
guests had gone, being taken to her young 
auditor’s crib, Miss Lind asked : ‘‘ Why did 
you cry, my dear?” The answer was whis- 
pered: ‘‘ Because your voice is so—nice.”’ 
Jenny laughed and replied: ‘‘ That can’t be. 
We only cry when things are ugly and un- 
pleasant. . . But you’readearchild. WhenI 
come back [’ll bring you such a pretty toy 
and sing for you again.”” The writer adds: 
‘*She never did come back, and so I never 
got the toy. I heard her years after at a 
concert. The earnestness and concentra- 
tion had hardened into severity. But there 
was beautiful emotion behind the voice. It 
had lost a note here and there, but where it 
was intact it was silvery beyond expres- 
sion.”’ 


....Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, during a 
visit to Baltimore recently, in some re- 
marks to the graduate students ef Johns 
Hopkins University, declared his inability 
to agree with Mr. George’s theory of land 
tax, as it was in effect robbery of a large 
number of people of their property. But 
there should be some improvement in the 
methods of land-holding. The fine race of 
peasantry that were in Europe during the 
Middle Ages has passed away, and it should 
be the aim of legislators to restore this 
class. 


....Anent the condition of affairs in the 
Pension list, it is stated that among the 
thirty-eight widows of Revolutionary sol- 
diers now on the list, Nancy A. Green, of 
Versailles, Ind., is the youngest. She was 
born in 1818. The Revolutionary War ended 
in 1783. Hence, if her husband was twenty- 
one when he was mustered out, he would 
have been fifty-six when his bride was born. 
If he had married her when she was eigh- 
teen he would have been a venerable bride- 
groom of seventy-four. 


...-The present Ameer of Afghan is de- 
scribed by Messrs. O’Meara and Pyne as ex- 
actly the reverse of the typical Asiatic des- 
pot; being a grave, careful man and sov- 
ereign, the persistent enemy of aristocratic 
usurpation of the rights of the people and a 
wonderfully clement and discerning friend 
to the humbler classes in his Kingdom. He 
receives every one personally, gentle or sim- 
ple, who has a petition to present and relies 
on no intermediary officials. 


....Mrs. Amelia Davidson, a niece of An- 
drew Jackson recently visited Washington 
with her three grandchildren, on her way 
from Walla Walla, Washington Territory, 
to Staunton, Va., at which latter place she 
has friends. We are sorry to hear that Mrs. 
Davidson has been a severe sufferer from 
financial reverses and is reported to be in 
relatively destitute circumstances. 


...» Hermann, the noted prestidigitator is 
curiously superstitious, having, especially, 
faith in the occasional advent of ghosts to 
this mundane sphere. He is said to “tella 
ghost story”’ with inimitable effect. 


.--.Prince Barclay de Tolly, son of the 
well-known general, has been struck off the 
Russian Army list, for having christened 
his child after the Lutheran rite. 


----Queen Victoria has decided not to 


. Pebbles. 


A pDocTOR who speaks only one language 
may yet understand a great many tongues. 
—Christian Register. 


...“‘ How are collections to-day?’ askeda 
man of a bill collector. “Slow, very slow; 
can’t even collect my thoughts,” was the re- 
ply.—Pittsburg Chronicle. 


.--» Delinquent; “I think, boy, that in 
presenting this bill so often you are causing 
me undue annoyance.” Boy: ‘Dat ain’t 
undue, sir. De boss says it’s overdue.”— 
New York Sun. 


....Creditor: “When are you going to 
pay that bill?’”’ Debtor: ‘Give me a little 
time.” C.; ‘Time is money, my friend.” 
D.: “‘T know it, and therefore I must have 
timeto pay your bill.”,—Boston Courier. 





....Litlu (who has been reading some of 
Sam Cox’s newspaper stories about Tur- 
key): ‘‘Tom, why does that horrid Sultan 
get mad and threaten to chop off all the 
ladies’ heads so often?’ Tom: “Oh, the 
Sultan’s a harem-scarem sort of a chap, 
anyhow.”’—Christian Register. 


....‘* Miss ilibone,” said Mr. Bean, as 
they sat by the dim light of a turned-down 
kerosene lamp, ‘‘ your voice is a constant 
reminder to me of a beautiful song.’’ ‘‘Ah! 
Mr. Bean, how sweet of you to say that. Is 
it any particular song?’’ ‘ Yes; the ‘ Star- 
Spangled Banner,’ because you always be- 
gin with ‘Oh, say!’ ’’—Melrose Journal. 


.... ‘If I should tell you, dear,’’ he said, 
“that my love for you had grown cold, that 
I had ceased to care for you, and that the 
happy time when I shall vlaim you as my 
ownest own will never, never be, would it 
really be a trial to you, darling?” ‘ Yes, 
George,” shyly admitted the girl, “it would 
be a breach of promise trial.’—New York 
Sun. 


.... The presence of Messrs. Blaine, Gould 
and Sullivan in Europe at this time is said 
to have caused great apprehension in the 
breast of the King of Bulgaria. With 
Blaine for King, Gould for a Budget, and 
Sullivan for a standing army, the Bulgarian 
future would be surpassingly brilliant, and 
Ferdinand does well to tremble for his 
throne.—Life. 

....My little nephew, aged three, writes a 
lady, was fond of playing cars by running 
along, puffing and whistling in imitation of 
the engine. One day I chanced to step in 
his way as he was going at full speed. He 
stopped, and instead of requesting me to 
give him the right of way, remarked sol- 
emnly: “‘ The engine will wait till that cow 
gets off the track.’’—Babyhood. 


....“"Say, Mister,” said a countryman 
who was picking his way through the rain 
on Saturday, with an equally bucolic woman 
on his arm, “‘can you tell me where I can 
find the Cyclopedia?” ‘‘ Better go to the 
public library,” said some one. *‘ Which 
one do you want, the American or the Brit- 
tanica?”’ asked another. “I don’t know 
which, but me and my wife’s got tickets to 
one of ’em.’’ Then they directed him to the 
Cyclorama.—Detroit Free Press. 


....Speaking of Josef Hoffman, the boy 
pianist, Life calls attention to the following 
prodigies : “‘There is a boy in Yonkers, seven 
years old, who can blow by ear any tin horn 
in the market; it is said of Wagner that 
when two weeks old he yelled three acts of 
“Siegfried” in an evening; a member of 
the senior class at Vassar College played 
the “Battle of Prague” from beginning to 
end seventeen times in a half-hour last 
Tuesday evening. This beats the record by 
seven bars.”’ 


.... The parish clerk was told to give out 
the notice: ‘‘On Sunday next the service in 
this church will be held in the afternoon, 
and on the following Sunday it will be held 
in the morning, and so on alternately until 
further notice.”’ What he actually did give 
out was as follows: ‘“‘On Sunday next the 
morning service in this church will be held 
in the afternoon, and on the following Sun- 
day the afternoon service will be held in the 
morning, and so on to all eternity.”— 
Temple Bar. 


....A little five-year-old who had been to 
Sunday-school for the first time came home 
puffed up with importance over what he 
had learned. ‘‘ Mamma,”’ said he, ‘*do you 
know about Lot’s wife?’ ‘A little,’’ she 
said, “ but tell me what you know.’’ So 
the little fellow told his story very earnest- 
ly, becoming positively dramatic when he 
reached the climax and said: ‘And the 
Angel of the Lord said unto Lot’s wife, 
skate for your life and don’t you look back; 
but she did look back and turned a somer- 








from a woman. 


open Parliament in person. 





Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
FORTE, I. C., Schuylerville, N. Y., re- 
signs. 


GUNN, D. B., Sterling, Mass., resigns. 

JOHNSON, R. G., Littleton, Mass., re 

signs. 

RAYMOND, LEwis. died recently in Chi- 

cago, Ill., aged 80. 

WALKER, W. H., died recently in North 

Leverett, Mass., aged 62. 

WINEGAR, REUBEN, died recently at Am- 

sterdam, N. Y., aged 82. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 


BACON, LEONARD W., supplies First ch., 
Waterbury, Conn,, during the pastor’s 

absence. 

BEACH, H. T., accepts call to Jewett City 

Conn., as acting pastor. 

BREED, Dwienut P., Reed City, called to 

Calumet, Mich. 

BULLOCK, Motier A., So. Haven, Mich., 

called to Iowa City, Ia. 

BUNNELL, Joun J., called to Bridgman, 

Mich., where he has been acting pastor 

three years. 

CAVERNO, CHARLEs, Lombard, II1., accepts 

call to Boulder, Col. 

CLARK, DANIEL W., Southampton, accepts 
call to Wellfleet, Mass. ° 

CLARK, SAMUEL W., accepts call to Edgar- 

town, Mass. 

CLIFTON, THEODORE, accepts call Hanover 

Street ch., Milwaukee, Wis. 

COCHRAN, FLORENZO C., Wyanet, accepts 

call to Beardstown, Ill. 

—— DANIEL H., inst. in Monrovia, 

al. 





DAVIS, EpGar F., Hamilton, Mass., accepts 
call to Wolfeborough, N. H. 

FERNER, JouN W.., Postville, accepts call 
to Storm Lake, Ia. 

FORBES, FRANK S., Oberlin Seminary, 
supplies First and Second churches, 
Olmsted, O. 

FRAZEE, JOHN H.,, accepts call to Pilgrmm 
ch., Knoxville, Tenn. 

GREEN, NELSON, Detroit, Mich., has be- 
come stated supply at Franconia, N. H. 
HARRIS, JouN L., accepts call to Newmar- 
ket, N. H. 

HARTLEY, D. N., ord. in Liber, Ind. 

aah , ADDISON, supplies at Kellogg, 


MARSH, ALFRED F., Neligh, Neb., accepts 

call to Pittsfield, [1]. ‘ 

METCALF, RoyAat D., supplies First ch., 

Brookfield, Vt. 

MOTT, HENRY E., Whitefield ch., New- 

buryport, Mass., called to Second Pres- 

byterian ch., Dubuque, Ia. 

OSGOOD, GEORGE W., accepts call to Hy- 

annis, Mass. 

PERRY, PETER W., called to Western 

Springs and Clarendon, III. 

PIERSON, J. L. (Methodist), accepts call to 
Fontanelle and Pleasant Grove, Ia. 

PILLSBURY, HERVEY G., inst. in Ver- 
gennes, Vt. 

Renae, GEORGE W., inst. in Gorham 

e 


RIGGS, Ezra J., Manitou, Col., accepts call 
to Stockton, Cal 

RISSER, HEnry A., ord. in Franklin, Ia. 

= J.J., accepts call to Randolph, 


SWING, ALBERT T., called to Trumbull 
Ave. ch., Detroit, Mich. 

WARREN, JAY M., Ray, called to Minden 
and White Rock, Mich. 

WELLS, ANDREW A., called to Second ch., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

WRIGHT, WILLIAM B., accepts call to First 
ch., New Britain, Conn. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

CLYDE, WwM., Chehalis, accepts call to 
Zena and Lafayette, Ore. 

HEATON, AusTIN C.; D.D., died recently 
in Middletown, Del., aged 72, 

LAMONT, Huau, removes from Blissfield, 
Mich., to Missoula, Mont. 

MEALY, J. M., D.D., called to first ch., 


Covington, Ky. 
STRONG, E. K., inst. in First ch., Bloom- 
ington, IIl. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


BROAD WELL, H. J., accepts rectorship 
St. Stephen’s, Milledgeville, Ga. 

BUEL, CLARENCE, elected recording secre- 
tary of the Associate Alumni. of the 
General Theological Seminary. 

BUMSTEAD, E. W., has become rector 
a ag Good Shepherd, Rocky Mount, 


CRESSEY, J. J., has become rector Trinity 
ch., Bridgewater, Mass. 

GRAFF, W. H., bas become rector of Christ 
ch., Williamsport, Pa. 

HASKINS, Tos. W., has become rector 
Christ ch., Los Angeles, Cal. 

LOGAN, NOWELL, has become rector Holy 
Trinity ch., Vicksburg, Miss. 

PRATT,G. F., resigns rectorship Church 
Good Shepherd, Clinton, ao 

SIMONSON, W. H., takes charge Church 
Redeemer, Brooklyn, r » # 

STOCKING, C. H. W., has become rector 
Holy Innocents’ ch., Orange Heights, 


TIMOTHY, B. W., colored, has become 
assistant minister at St. Luke’s ch., 
Washington, D. C. 

TUCKERMAN, GusTAvus, has become as- 
sistant minister at Church Transfig- 





sault.’’-—Harper’s Bazar. 
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Che Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR JANUARY 8TH. 
THE MULTITUDE FED.—Mart. xrv, 18-21. 


Nortes.—‘‘Heard it.””—The “‘it”’ may either 
refer back to the first and second verses of 
the chapter, or more naturally to the pre- 
ceding verse. According to Mark vi, 30, He 
withdrew, after what his disciples told him 
of their work, to give them a needed rest. 
This latter reason, and also the report of 
the death of John, probably influenced 
Jesus to cease from his labors and seek re- 
tirement beyond Herod’s dominions. 
“To a desert place apart.’’—According to 
Luke ix, 10,in the neighborhood of Beth- 
saida. They went to the northeast side of 
lake, and retired in the region of Gaulonitis 
in the tetrarchy of Philip. (See *‘ Land and 
Book,’”’ Ch. xxv, vs. 372.) “They fol- 
lowed him on foot (margin, by land).”— 
The more vivid deseription is given in 
Mark vi, 32,33. These crowds, seeing the 
direction the boat was going, or knowing 
his destination, headed him off—running 
from many of the Galilean towns in the im- 
mediate neighborhood. “And he came 
forth.”—As the multitude had anticipated 
his arrival, he could not have come forth 
from the retirement of the desert, but from 
the seclusion of the little cabin of the boat. 
He was bound for the desert place while 
the crowds were struggling on the shore 
waiting for him to disembark. “And 
healed their sick.’’—In spite of his being 
worn out and needful of rest, his com- 
passion for thei» maladies of body and 
soul prompted him to forego his own 
comfort till they were healed. “And 
when even was come.’—Some time be- 
tween three and six in the afternoon. It 
was getting late and time for’ the 
people to go to their suppers. ** Give 
ye them to eat.’—A_ startling way of 
turning their attention to what he was 
about to do, “To sit down.”’—The 
Greek is recline. Mark and Luke emphasize 
thecareful and orderly arrangement of the 
multitude as they reclined, in groups of 
fifty and one hundred. “* He blessed 
and brake and gave.”’—How it reminds us 
of the Lord’s Supper! To many a healed 
sinner in the crowd it doubtless was a most 
precious one.———‘‘ And the disciples to 
the multitude.’’—These disciples performed 
the oftices of deacons. As feeders of and 
providers for the wants of the people they 
are types for all time of what deacons 
should be. The miraculous multiplication 
of the food took place either as Jesus banded 
it to the disciples or as they gave it to the 
multitude. At any rate, this particular 
miracle impressed them mightily, for we 
havea minute statement of it by all the 
four evangelists. ** Besides women and 
children.’’—The men as they reclined apart 
from the women and children were alone 
counted, according to the ancient custom. 

Instructéion.-—-The soul needs what the 
body craves to live, retirement. We sleep 
eight hours aday. How much time do we 
rest the soul, our higher natures, in com- 
maning with God? We need spiritual as 
wellas bodily motive power. This canonly 
come from our Elder Brother. Christ knew 
this. Look up in the Bible how many 
timesthe evangelists state he went apart 
from the madding crowd for spiritual 
strength. It will inspire you to do the 
same. ’ 

Our Saviour was the friend of the poor. 
Other Jewish teachers neglected and spurned 
them. He healed and saved them. No 
wonder they flocked by thousands to feel 
his healing touch, to hear his quickening 
voice. His was not ‘mouth mercy,” but 
hand and heart mercy, compassion that was 
transformed into kindly deeds. For every 
two times we say we are sorry, let us do 
one helpful service this Year. It will then 
be for others and yourselves a blessed year, 
not spent in vain. 

Christ never sends the needy away even if 
they are wretched and night is coming on. 
If the preacher, or the deacon or teacher 
act ‘Go away, I am too tired to help you,” 
it is not the Master’s spirit, but that ofa 
lazy, faithless shepherd, 

A practical lesson to be learned is to avoid 
wicked waste, Thriftisa virtue. It is said 
enough is thrown away in an American 
family to feed a French family. In New 
England economy and saving enabled poor 
men to educate their sons for places of re- 


sponsibility and public trust. Such men 
gave stability to the nation. It is upon this 
following our Saviour’s example and saving 
up the fragments that nothing be lost, of 
time and opportunities as well as of mate- 
rial food, that success in life depends. 

Christ did all thinysin order. Neatness 
and orderliness as well as cleanliness are 
akin to godliness. 

The iples helped. Christ depends on 
all to minister with him. This is a blessed 
honor to aid the Lord in his work, 






































Music. 
WEBER'S “EURYANTHE.” 


IN such an occurrence of the musical sea- 
son as the first production in this country of 
Weber’s ‘“‘ Euryanthe,”’ which took place at 
the Metropolitan Opera House last Friday 
night,there are reasons for feeling a particu- 
larly strong satisfaction and delight. The 
inclusion of many relatively modern novel- 
ties in the repertoire is expedient and wel- 
come, from even the educative point of view 
alone. But there is an absolute demand 
that those older masterpieces in classical 
opera with which Europe, especially Ger- 
many, isentirely familiar and the announce- 
ment of which has been a matter of course 
in the musical seasons of different capitals, 
should be just as much matters of course 
in New York; especially under the aus- 
picious conditions for their perform- 
ance that seem now the case—and we hope 
long may remain so. Very glad shall 
we be speedily to see ‘‘The Maccabees,” 
“The Cid,” “‘ Sigurd,”’ and the like appreci- 
ated here as such scores merit; but musical 
New York ought first to realize what 
‘“« Armida,”’ ‘‘ Jessonda,” a Mozartian cycle, 
“Oberon,” the ** Vestal’’ and a dozen others, 
mean when mounted and interpreted with 
thorough care and ability. The peculiar 
history of ‘‘ Euryanthe” has been repeated 
and commentedon againandagain. Weber 
gave himself to its writing, body and soul, 
during most of the time between 1821 and 
1823. He was determined that in its per- 
fection and popularity it should vastly sur- 
pass the “‘ Freischiitz,” over which all Ger- 
many was raving. The task was ambitious, 
Weber perfectly succeeded. From the time 
of its first hearing at Vienna, in 1823, 
‘*Euryanthe” has maintained its place 
as not only his masterpiece but an as- 
tonishing one in the annals of art. A 
carefuller judgment of the libretto, which 
eccentric Helmine von Chezy put together 
painstakingly but rather confusedly, has 
much improved estimation of it both as to 
text and plot. It is nowadays simple heed- 
lessness or a conventional prejudice that sets 
down the book either as chaos or trash. In 
spite of certain very provoking defects, it is 
in no ordinary measure a notably good one 
in situations, picturesqueness of scenes, and 
not infrequently in verse. In a succeeding 
article we intend some time to discuss a spe- 
eial theory in regard to Frau von Chezy’s 
poem in its present condition, from which 
theory we think originates a new and per- 
manent remedy to its strange inconsisten- 
cies. But how, just as it reads, it inspired 
Weber, the ear and intellect can together 
judge. Leaving at a bound the “Frei- 
schutz” far indeed behind him—though not 
retaining some of his happiest traits famil- 
iar in the popular and earlier work—he at- 
tained here anew and majestic exposition of 
his genius. With the close relation of this 
magnificent dramatic music to the Wagner- 
ian dramatic opera if not the actual Wag- 
nerian music-drama of our own day, every 
student should make himself familiar. 
We find here a unique, splendid portraiture 
of brilliant feudal society; the fire and ro- 
mance of chivalric character treated in a 
vein which only Wagner has surpassed. 
Lyrically, each réle is developed to its full- 
est illustrativeness. But this is not all. 
Weber’s orchestra speaks, sings, rages, im- 
plores, breathes forth malignancy, passion- 
ate love, despair and triumph in almost 
their supremest expression. The innermost 
chords of dramatic feeling he has here 
found and struck, vocaily or instrumentally. 
The innocence and constancy of Euryanthe, 
the distress of Adolar, the maliciousness of 
Eglantine and Lysiart—how blended or 
contrasted this extraordinary score exhibits 
them, and what a background of choral and 
instrumental descriptiveness enhances each 
individual réle! To rehearse the beauties 
of ‘‘Euryanthe”’ would be to catalogue its 
numbers from ‘“‘Dem Frieden Heil’’ to 
“Nun feiert hoch in vollen Jubelténen.” 
(With only two or three -of them 
New York in general can be presumed 
familiar—such well-known excerptsas the 
Overture, Lysiart’s great scene, the Minuet, 
Adolar’s romance in the first scene, and the 
lovely air for Euryanthe “Glocklein im 
Thale.” The music appeals equally to the 
heart and mind. Oneturns from the “ Frei- 
schiitz ”’ to this successor as we do from the 
ballads of the Minnesingers to Froissart, 
Goldsmith’s ‘Vicar’ to ‘“‘ Kenilworth,” 
from Defregger to Von Piloty. We con- 
trast the natural and the ideal, simplicity 
and stateliness, nature and vivid romance. 

This outbringing of the Weber’s opera 
at the Metropolitan was so complete 
and artistic in all vital respects that 
it is to be included among the best 
fruits of theseason. The overture was given 





with the incidental tableau, striking if not 
much of an adjunct to understanding what 
is really the mot d’enigme in the libretto. 
The custom is not yet altogether assured 
abroad. No opera has better suited the Met- 
ropolitan company. By the distribution ofthe 
cast Miss Lehmann was Euryanthe, Miss 
Brandt Eglantine, Mr. Alvary Adolar, Mr. 
Fischer Lysiart, Mr.Elmblad the King. The 
performance of the artists in at least three 
instances have been well-known successesin 
their careers at home, and Friday night con- 
tinues those successes with us. In such 
hands what justice was done to the several 
characters dramatically and musically may 
be readily gathered; and how much made of 
each scene and act. The orchestra was in 
magnificent form, and under Herr Seidl ex- 
cited special enthusiasm. The chorus ac- 
quitted themselves excellently, especially in 
the difficult second finale and certain well- 
known passages in the first and third act. 
Thescenic and spectacular pictures were ef- 
fective. Applause wasincessant on the part 
of a very large audience, leaving no doubt 
of the interest and delight with which “ Eu- 
ryanthe” has been welcomed here. The 
work was announced for two repetitions 
this week and will doubtless be henceforth 
often chosen from the Metropolitan’s reper- 
toire—one which the Director and his aids 
are each winter rendering more representa- 
tive and complete. 


Vews of the Werk. 


DOMESTIC. 


THE President has transmitted to Con- 
gress the report of Mr. Edward Atkinson, of 
Massachusetts, who, he says, “‘ was specially 
designated by me, under the provisions of 
successive acts of Congress, to visit the 
financial centers of Europe, in order to as- 
certain the feasibility of establishing by 
international standard a fixity of ratio be- 
tween the two precious metals in free coin- 
age of both.”’” Mr. Atkinson formally sum- 
marizes his conclusions thus: 


(1.) “There is no prospect of any change inthe 
present monetary system of European States 
which can modify or influence the financial 
policy of the United States at the present time. 

““(2.) There are no indications of any change in 
the policy of the financial authorities of the 
several States visited byme which warrant any 
expectation that the subject of a bi-metallic 
treaty for a common legai tender, coupled with 
‘the free coinage of silver, will be seriously con- 
sidered at the present time by them. 

“(8.) There is no indication that the subject of 
bi-metallism has received any intelligent or se- 
rious consideration, outside of a small circle in 
each country named, asa probable or possible 
remedy forthe existing causes of alleged de- 
pression in trade. 

“(4.) There is no considerable politically organ- 
ized body of influential persons in either country 
with whom a combination could be made, if such 
a combination or co-operation were desirable on 
the part of a similar body in the United States, 
for promoting any definite or practicable meas- 
ures of legislation to bring about the adoption of 
the bi-metallic theory according to the common- 
ly accepted meaning ofthat term. The discus- 
sion is as yet almost wholly personal and with- 
out concentration of purpose or the presentation 
of any well-devised measure capable of being 
acted upon.” 











.... The Senate, on Thursday last, took up 
the joint resolution introduced by Mr. 
Dolph (Rep., Ore.) on the 12th instant, pro- 
posing a Constitutional Amendment on the 
subject of marriage and divorce, and pro- 
hibiting bigamy and polygamy. The pro- 
posed Amendment is as follows: 

“*Congress shall have power to legislate on the 

subject of marriage and divorce by general laws 
applicable alike to all the states and territories; 
and neither bigamy nor polygamy shall exist or 
be permitted within the United States, or any 
place subject to their jurisdiction.” 
Mr. Dolph addressed the Senate in support 
of the joint resolution. He spoke of the 
sacredness of the marriage relations, of the 
many varying marriage and divorce laws in 
the several states of the Union, and of the 
propriety of having a uniform system gov- 
erning marriage and divorce throughout 
the United States. He denied that he was 
influenced in introducing the resolution by 
any desire to pave the way for the admis- 
sion of Utah as a state; and after giving a 
sketch of the history of the Mormon Church, 
he declared his unalterable opposition to 
the admission of Utah so long as there was 
any possibility for the continuance of the 
domination of the Mormon hierarchy. At 
the close of his remarks, the joint resolu- 
tion was ordered to lie on the table, Mr. 
Cullom (Rep., Ill.) saying that he proposed 
to submit some remarks upon it after the 
reassembling of the Senate, which was soon 
after adjourned until January 4th. 


....-An accidental discharge of 14,000 gal 


lons of naphtha into one of Rochester’s 
main sewers last week Wednesday produced 








@ most uncommon disaster. The heavy 
stone covering of a manhole of the Platt 
Street sewer was first blown off by a terrific 
explosion, and then almost immediately 
another explosion occurred beneath the 
Clinton Flouring Mill on Mill Street. The 
upheavals were followed by sheets of flame 
that burst out to a height of sixty feet. The 
Clinton Mill, owned by J. H. Poole, took 
fire first, and the flames spread quickly to 
the Washington mill, owned by J. A. Hinds 
& Co., andthe Jefferson mill, owned by J 

G. Davis & Co. These three mills and con- 
tents were destroyed, involving aloss of 
over $200,000. The first explosion was fol- 
lowed quickly by others along Mill and 
Platt Streets, and at several points on West 
Avenue, making over forty in all, and ex- 
tending along for miles of sewers. The 
cause of the peculiar disaster was an at- 
tempt to pump the naphtha from the Vacu- 
um Oil Company’s tanks through a two- 
mile conduit to the Municipal Gas Com- 
pany’s works near the center of the city. 
Four persons were killed, three more are 
missing, and about twenty are badly in- 
jured. 


....Ex-Secretary Daniel Manning died on 
Saturday last in Albany. He had been ill 
for some time. In fact, he had never been 
entirely well since his severe illness while a 
member of Mr. Cleveland’s Cabinet. 


....-The Virgina Legislature last week 
elected John 8. Barbour United States Sen- 
ator over William Mahone. The vote stood 
Barbour 87, Mahone 40. 





FOREIGN. 

.... It was reported at Vienna last Friday, 
that Count von Wolkenstein, the Austrian 
Ambassador to Russia, had sent a confiden- 
tial and reassuring report to the Govern- 
ment from St. Petersburg, to the effect that 
the movements of Russian troops on the 
Austrian frontier are only in accordance 
with a scheme which has been in operation 
since the Turkish War to place a perma- 
nent cordon from the Bultic to the Black 
Sea. Count von Hatzfeldt, the German 
Ambassador at London, departed suddenly 
for Germany yesterday, after holding a long 
interview with Lord Salisbury, who had 
especially requested the meeting. The 
Prime Minister subsequently had an inter- 
view with the Russian and French Ambas- 
sadors. 


:...Itis semi-officially stated at Vienna 
that no communications whatever have 
been exchanged by the Austrian and Rus- 
sian Governments concerning the present 
situation in Bulgaria, nor has Russia made 
any intimation regarding the movements 
of her troops on the frontier. It is con- 
sidered still possible to arrange for the 
resignation of Prince Ferdinand and for the 
subsequent appointment of a regent in 
Bulgaria who will be agreeable to Russia. 
Prince Ferdinand has summoned all the 
generals of his staff to attend war councils 
to be held in Sofia. 


.-The Rimanian Government an- 
nounces that it is preparing a bill to estab- 
lish a Danube steamship company. The 
vessels are to be purchased by the revenues 
derived from the Danubian harbor dues lev- 
ied on the ships ofall nations. As this rev- 
enue, under the agreement of the Powers, 
ought to be applied to the maintenance of 
navigation between the Iron Gates and Su- 
lina, the bill will violate foreign rights. 
Austria will lead, it is said, in taking diplo- 
matic action in the form of a protest against 
the project. ; 


.... The Berlin Tageblatt says that Dr. 
Telschow, the court dentist, who went to 
San Remo to operate on the Crown Prince’s 
teeth, has returned to Berlin, and reports 
the most favorable improvement in the 
Prince’s appearance and also in his voice, 
which is stronger and clearer. He says the 
Crown Prince requested him to circulate 
this report widely in order to counteract the 
unfavorable rumors that have been pub- 
lished regarding his condition. 


.. Advices from Zanzibar, under date of 
December 19th, state that a messenger has 
arrived from Central Africa who brings no 
direct news from Henry M. Stanley, but 
says it is reported in the country on the 
eastern side of Lake Nyanza that Mr. Stan- 
ley, after many privations, reached Wade- 
laion the Nile, about fifty miles north of 
Lake Albert Nyanza, early in September. 
The principal difficulty he encountered was 
between the Mabodi country and Wadelai. 


....In the Belgium Chamber of Deputies 
last week the Premier aunounced that 
forty-nine foreign Governments had agreed 
to take part in a conference at Brussels in 
March, to bring about the establishment of 
an office for the translation and exchange 
of legislative documents of all countries, 
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THE record of the year now closing is a 
most worthy record. The Churches have 
made real progress in the great work com- 
mitted to them. They are stronger and 
more united than ever before; they have 
more ministers, more congregations, 
more communicants, more courage, more 
enthusiasm, more of the spirit of self-sac- 
rifice. And if there are some great ques- 
tions to trouble them, they are trying 
candidly and boldly to face them, 

The Christianity of this age is of a very 
practical character, It believes not only 
in preaching, but in doing; not only in 
professing, butin acting; and it isin this 
spirit that it is seeking to grapple 
with the difficulties and antagonisms 
which it finds in its path. It is discover- 
ing that there are large classes of the 
poor who are not within its circles of in- 
fluence, and it is beginning to see the 
tremendous significance of this fact. Per- 
haps there is nothing in all the record 
of the passing year which better deserves 
recognition than this growing conscious- 
ness of the Churches that they have come 
far short of their duty to the body of the 
lower classes in the great centers of popu- 
lation. These are the Master's special 
legacy to his Church, and the Church 
must allow no influences to lead it to cast 
them off or neglect them. The General 
Conference of the Evangelical Alliance, 
held during the present month in Wash- 
ington, gave much attention to this sub- 
‘ect, indicating that the various denomi- 
nations are aware of the guli that is open- 
ing between Christianity and the poor 
and will bridge it by an earnest, united 

ifort, 











This Conference in Washington may be 
td#ken as an index of the state of feeling 
among the Evangelical Churches on the 
subject of Christian unity. The spirit 
which dominated all the sessions and 
found most frequent and hearty expres- 
sion was that of fraternalconcord. ‘We 
be brethren,” and we must not therefore 
renew the strife of the past. We are 
confronted by grave perils; we must 
not therefore fight among ourselves. 
A great work presents itself to 
us; we must not, therefore, waste our 
energy in rivalries. This was the thought 
of the Conference. Combination and co- 
operation instead of division and compe- 
tition was the watchword. The gain in 
this respect has been large. The spirit of 
our Evangelical Christianity is not toler- 
ant of the asperities that used to mark de- 
nominational contact; and if denomina- 
tionalism still overcrowds towns and vil- 
lages and shirks its responsibility in the 
slums of the cities, the demand for a sys- 
tem of comity and co-operation is making 
itself heard more and moredistinctly. In 
the foreign mission field this demand has 
become urgent, and branches of the same 
denominational family are.coming to- 
gether not only for co-operation but for 
organic union. During the present year 
a basis of union has been agreed upon in 
Japan between the Synod of the Christian 
Church of Japan, embracing already the 
missions of three denominations, and the 
mission churches of the American Board, 
and there is reason to believe that the ba- 
sis will be duly ratified. The Northern 
Presbyterian Assembly of last May 
adopted a deliverance intended not sim- 
ply to permit but to encourage its mission 
churches in foreign fields to unite with 
other churches in native Church organi- 
zations. There is a similar movement 
among the Methodists in Japan. 

Organic union has received more atten- 
tion in this country than in any previous 
year, perhaps. The declaration of the 
House of Bishops of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, in October, 1886, in 
fevor of Christian Union received many 
responses the past year—responses from 
Presbyterian assemblies, from the General 
Synods of the Reformed Churches (Dutch 
and German), and of the Lutheran Church, 
from the General Convention of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ and other bodies, In no 
instance was the response unkind in tone, 
intolerant in spirit, or unmindful of the 
advantages claimed for a union of Evan- 
gelical bodies. As a matter of course 
none of the assemblies or conventions 
accepted the basal points of union pro- 
posed on behalf of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church. That was not expected. 
But the replies, when they are all in, will 
show where the greatest difficulties lie, 
and what each denomination is willing 
to surrender for the sake of removing 
the reproach of division. The outcome 
so far cannot be said to promise such re- 
sults as the House of Bisaops had in con- 
templation when they formulated their 
scheme. Recognition of ecclesiastical 
parity is the sine qua non,if we may 
judge from the responses already given, 
ef such a union as is proposed. 

This difficulty has no place in other 
schemes of union. The “ historic order” 
is not the point on which Presbyterians 
and other denominations split, and, of 
course, itis not the cause of their con- 
tinued separation. But other causes have 
so far been quite as potent. There has, 
however, been a marked advance during 
the present year, toward the reunion of 
the Northern and Southern Presbyterian 
Assemblies. Both Assemblies this year 
were anxious to clear the way to reunion, 
and their respective deliverances seemed 
to leave little to be removed. The old 
grievances respecting the war records of 
the Northern Assembly and the caste ques- 
tion were brought forward in the South- 
ern Assembly and fought over; but the 
obstructionists were overborne, and com- 
missioners of the two bodies have been in 
session in Louisville, Ky., within a few 
days seeking to adjust the difficulties 
which remain. Among these is that 
arising from the existence of colored 
presbyteries, ministers and churches 
in the South, which in case of union 
would be brought into intimate ecclesi- 
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whites, A separate organization is de- 
manded by some of the Southern Pres- 
byterians for the Negroes, which the 
Northern Church will probably not con- 
cede. Separate presbyteries and synods, 
some of Northern Presbyterians are will- 
ing to concede. The two assemblies are 
to meet in Philadelphia in May to cele- 
brate the centenary of the adoption of 
the constitution of the Church, and it is 
possible, though hardly probable, that 
that happy eccasion will also signalize 
the reunion of these long separated bodies. 
At allevents the days of bitterness and 
alienation are past. 

The union movement -begun before the 
present year between the Free Baptists 
and the Christian Connection and between 
the latter and the Christian Union, an or- 
ganization which was formed in the West 
during the War, has not accomplished all 
that was hoped for it ; but it may be that 
better things are to come. The Chris- 
tians and Christian Union people have 
agreed to unite in Ohio, and perhaps the 
two bodies will yet become one in all the 
states where they are represented. The 
project of union with the Free Baptists is 
not so promising. Last week committees 
of the two Reformed Churches, the Dutch 
and the German, met in this city in con- 
ference. A union of these kindred bodies 
is by no means improbable. In Septem- 
bera General Conference of Friends was 
held at Richmond, Ind., in the interest of 
closer relations and of co-operation in 
missionary work, and a statement of doc- 
trine was adopted. 

While the tendencies of the Churches 
are toward fraternity and unity, and 
while these tendencies make for greater 
peace and prosperity, the year has not 
been without at least one great contro- 
versy. In the last week of 1886 the trial 
of five of the professors of Andover The- 
ological Seminary was held before the 
Board of Visitors on the general charge 
of violation of the trust committed to 
them in setting forth, in the Andover Re- 
view and otherwise, certain views con- 
cerning the Atonement, the Bible, Proba- 
tion after Death, etc., alleged to be con- 


trary to the creeds and terms of subscrip- 


tion which they accepted when they were 
installed intheir professorships. The deci- 
sion of the Board of Visitors was not giv- 
en until near the end of June. It de- 
clared the charges sustained in the case 
of Prof. Egbert C. Smyth, on three points: 
the fallibility of the Bible, the inability 
of man to repent without knowledge of 
God in Christ, and Probation after Death, 
and ordered his removal from his chair. 
In the cases of the other four professors 
Dr. Eustis, one of the three Visitors, de- 
clined to act, on the ground that he was 
not present when these cases were heard. 
The charges in these cases were not sus- 
tained. Professor Smyth continues to 
occupy his chair. Meanwhile an appeal 
in his behalf is pending in the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts. 

In a different form the same contro- 
versy came up at the annual meeting of 
the American Board in Springfield, early 
in October. The points at issue were 
whether ecclesiastical councils ought to 
be called in difficult doctrinal cases arising 
from the examination of candidates for 
missionary appointment, and whether 
the Prudential Committee should be sus- 
tained in its interpretation of the action 
of the Board at Des Moines in 1886. The 
conclusion reached was adverse to the 
calling of councils and favorable to the 
administration of the Prudential Commit- 
tee during the year. Further than this 
the Committee were requested to use ‘‘un- 
abated carefulness” in guarding the 
Board from any committal to or approval 
of the doctrine of Future Probation. This 
decisive action set at rest all speculation 
as to the position of the American Board, 
which is going quietly forward along the 
old lines with larger receipts for the first 
three months of its present year than in 
the corresponding period of the previous 
year. 

The Roman Catholic Church has been 
steadily gaining, under Leo XIII, the re- 
spect and influence in Europe which it 
had lost in so large a degree under the re- 
actionary policy of Pius IX. There is no 
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longer any open war against the Church 
in any of the European states. Prussia 
has undone about all that was. accom- 
plished ander the May Laws, and the great 
Iron Statesman, the object of so many 
“Catholic and Apostolic” anathemas in 
former years, is now regarded as the friend 
of the Church; and the influence of the 
Vatican has been of great help to him the 
present year in some of his political 
schemes. The Church has the most to 
fear, perhaps, from France, formerly 
known as her ‘“‘ oldestson.” France,as a 
nation, has at present no great love for the 
Church, and when the favorable moment 
comes the tie that binds the two together 
will be cut. The sentiment against cleri- 
calism has been less demonstrative, per- 
haps, the past year, but not less strong 
and resolute. In Italy the question of 
restoring Rome to the Pope has furnished 
plenty of discussion for the press, but 











there is not the slightest indication that’ 


the Government has the remotest inten- 
tion of gratifying the Ultramontanes by 
choosing another city for its seat. The 
continned occupancy of Rome has ceased 
to be, it is safe to say, an open question to 
the Italian people. The Popestill makes a 
show of opposition to the appropriation 
of his temporal domain, but his mild ut- 
terances are in marked contrast to the ob- 
jurgatory deliverances of Pius IX. The 
bitterness of the conflict with the State 
has passed away, and the people have come 
to understand that politiéal independence 
is not inconsistent with religious duty and 
love for the Church. The policy of the 
clerical party is no longer rigorous absten- 
tion from political contests, and its votes 
have become an element in the politics of 
Italy. In the United States the scheme 
fora great national Catholic University 
in Washington has been carried forward, 
and faculties will be ready for two or 
three departments when the buildings 
are ready. A convention of German 
Catholics, held in September, was the oc- 
casiou of much discussion concerning the 
partiality manifested for Irish Catholics 
in the distribution of ecclesiastical digni- 
ties. The German Catholics form a large 
and intelligent constituency, and their 
request for more generous treatment 
can hardly be disregarded. In a 
few days the Pope will celebrate the 
jubilee of his ordination. It will be a 
grand andimpressive celebration. Repre- 
sentatives of the various states of Europe 
will present the congratulations of their 
sovereigns; bishops and archbishops from 
the four quarters of the globe will be in 
attendance; costly presents will be re- 
ceived from prince and peasant, priest 
and people; and devout men of every 
nation will as pilgrims give honor to the 
Supreme Pontiff. It will be a great oc- 
casion for the Pope and the Church, and 
a brilliant beginning for the new year, if 
not of an epoch of a purer and truer 
Christianity, of which the Church of 
Rome gives promise. 

The results of that form of church-work 
which seeks to reach the unconverted 
with the Gospel have been such as to 
gratify and encourage the Evangelical 
Churches of our own country. The lead- 
ing evangelists have worked principally 
in the great centers of population, and dis- 
tinctive revivalistic effort has been less 
general than for two or three years past. 
But the net gain for the year will proba- 
bly be little smaller, than it was last year, 
when the increase of the leading denomi- 
nations aggregated half a million. There 
appears to be no falling off in the spirit of 
pecuniary liberality. Great sums are 
given to missions, home and foreign, and 
to the large circle of benevolences; works 
of Christian charity expand rather than 
contract; Christian education is diffused 
more and more; the temperance move- 
ment is growing in power; and the Gos- 
pel is holding grand sway among men. 
The force of the obligation to give the 
Gospel to the heathen has in no wise 
lessened, and in our mission fields abroad 
we have not only rearons for encourage- 
ment but sources of inspiration. Japan is 
moving rapidly into the light of Chris- 
tianity. India and China are losing faith 
in their hoary religious systems; the Gos- 
pel is girdling Africa and penetrating to 
its very heart; the last of the cannibal 
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tribes of the South Seas are being reached; 
and everywhere the missionary is pro- 
claiming the good news and diffusing the 
light of civilization. 

The record of 1887 is not disheartening. 
It is full of cheer and promise. The 
Ch=rch passes on to the New Year with 
high hope and mighty purpose, under- 
standing that its mission is to save the 
world, and that it has only to present 
Christ and He will draw all men unto 
Him. 


-~ 


THE PRAYER-MEFTING. 


THE prayer-meeting is the place where 
the spiritual pulse of the church is regis- 
tered. Accordingly as the prayer-meet- 
ing is lively with the life of the Holy 
Spirit, so will the church be living and 
full of energy, and so fruitful and full of 
blessing. The old and ever recurring 
question of how to make the church a 
success and how tosecure the attendance of 
the masses and win the unconverted 
can be better solved at the prayer-meet- 
ing than at any other place. Find a 
church where the prayer-meeting is a de- 
light and a joy and you will tinda church 
with a large congregation eager to hear 
the word of the Lord, and one where men 
and women are converted to God. The 
prayer-meeting is to the church what the 
lungs and the heart areto the body. Here 
the breath of Heaven is breathed, and here 
the life of God is pulsed outward and 
through the whole “‘ body of Christ.” If 
we had to make choice of a pastor from 
two ministers, one of whom was eloquent 
and attractive as a preacher but incapa- 
ble or lacking in tact and spiritual wis- 
dom in a prayer-meeting, and the other 
was pre-eminently qualified to direct and 
spiritualiy conduct a prayer-meeting, 
though not so eloquent in speech and at- 
tractive in the pulpit as his brother, we 
would choose the latter; that is to say, 
if spiritual results and the highest ends of 
church life and organization were kept 
in view, as the main point of attainment. 
If afull congregation and a full treasury 
are the chief points of attainment, then, 
perhaps, a very brilliant preacher would 
be the better man to lead the church to 
that goal. 

In a recent editorial we endeavored to 
point out the relative responsibility of 
the pulpit and the pew touching what 
seems to us to be a certain loss of power 
by the Church over the male portion of 
the community. The disparity of men 
in connection with religious services is 
nowhere seen to be so great as in the 
average church prayer-meeting. Many 
men will go to church on Sunday and lis- 
ten to a well thought out and well writ- 
ten orspoken sermon, who will not on 
any account go toa church prayerameet- 
ing. Thisis trueof both professing and 
non-professing men. Now there must be 
reason for this lack of interest and co-op- 
eration in the church prayer-meeting. 
With whom lies the responsibility ? for 
responsibility must be somewhere. If 
we have sometimes spoken in connection 
with these practical subjects from the 
point of view of the pastor, let us look at 
this matter, at least, from the point of 
view of the Christian layman. Nor will 
we theorize about it but set before our 
readers the actual state of the case as seen 
and judged by the layman. 

We speak of this week-night service as 
aprayer-meeting, not because it is ex- 
clusively devoted to prayer, but because 
in this meeting there is expected to be 
much more prayer thanin the Sunday 
services which are devoted mainly to the 
preaching of the Word. On the pastor 
more than upon all the rest of 
the church the responsibility for a 
well conducted and vigorous prayer- 
meeting rests. If he studies this 
meeting, and plans for it and makes it a 
matter for special preparation, and seeks 
the presence and guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, then the prayer-meeting will be a 
power and a delight and a blessing; but 
if he holds it as a mere incidental service 
that will take care of itself, one into 
which he may go after five minutes’ 
thought; a place where he may ‘thresh 
over his old straw,” “‘ saying very little at 
great length,” and then throws “the 
meeting open,” without further care or 
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responsibility for the outcome of it, only 
waiting for the hour to be got through 
with; and leaving the ‘‘old guard” of 
good ‘‘ prayer-meeting killers” to finish it 
up, then the meeting will be a failure and 
a weariness to the flesh and the spirit of 
even the best and most spiritual persons. 
For the rest, they will not go to be lec- 
tured or talked to by the pastor in a loose, 
extemporaneous address, which gives no 
evidence of having been prepared, or 
which does not embody any fresh instruc- 
tion or earnest living thought. Especially 
will they not go to hear the “ old guard” 
pray over their old prayers and “ fill up 
the time.” 

If there is a place in the whole field of 
his ministry where the pastor should con- 
centrate himself and do his very best, it is 
in the prayer-meeting. Instead of trust- 
ing to a careless preparation or to no 
preparation for his talk or opening re- 
marks, he should prepare the very best 
thoughts he has touching the life or work 
of his people, and then, with the best art 
and method he can command, endeavor 
to pack his thoughts into a few terse sen- 
tences, knowing that he may kill the 
meeting by diverting it from its legitimate 
purpose into a mere lecture. He should 
above all things seek the presence of the 
Holy Ghost for himself and especially to 
give direction and power to his words. 
Aiming to stimulate the thought of his 
people and quicken their spiritual desires, 
his address ought to be one that will pro- 
voke desire on their part to follow up his 
thought either in speech or prayer. Ina 
certain sense he should carry his people 
out to sea and then leave them in the mid- 
ocean of the topic he has presented, so 
that every one present must swim to the 
shore of a restful conclusion of thematter. 
Some will do this in their public prayer, 
some in their silent prayer; some will get 
there by a few words expressive of their 
thought or feeling; while others will be 
carried to the desired haven by the power 
of the meeting, in the full swim of the 
interest provoked. 

Every pastor should go to his prayer- 
meeting with the thought that it is to be 
for the quickening of his people and the 
energizing of the spiritual forces of his 
church. He should see a vital connection 
between his pulpit work and the prayer- 
meeting. The meeting should either pre- 
pare the way for the next Sunday’s ser- 
vice or it should drive home yet more 
thoroughly the impressions of the last 
Sunday; or it may look both ways; or it 
may fill up the spiritual necessity of the 
time between the Sabbaths. Atallevents 
it should be such a meeting, that all who 
attend it must say to themselves before 
going: ‘‘ I cannot afford to miss it,” and 
‘*It was good for me to be there,” as they 
leave it. But such a prayer-meeting can- 
not be, unless the pastor himself is the in- 
carnation of it. No haphazard methods 
will produce it. 


2 
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THE RESURRECTION OF CHRIS- 
TIANS. 


THE resurrection of Christians, as 
taught in the Bible, while implying their 
future and immortal existence, is not 
simply the latter doctrine under another 
name. It manifestly has special refer- 
ence to the body in which they live on 
earth; and, considered in this relation, it 
is so presented in the Word of God as to 
inspire them with corofort and hope. 

Paul, in his Epistle to the Philippians, 
refers to the time when Christ, having 
come to raise the dead and judge the 
world, will ‘‘ change our vile body that it 
may be fashioned like unto his glorious 
body.” The ‘ glorious body” of Christ is 
the body which he had when on earth so 
changed as to be fitted to the heavenly 
world. His earthly body, by the change, 
became ‘his glorious body” in Heaven. 
So, also, “‘ our vile body,” or the body of 
humiliation, is our earthly body of flesh 
and blood; and what Paul affirms in re- 
gard to it, and not some other body, is, 
that when Christ comes, it will be so 
changed as to be “‘ fashioned like unto his 
glorious body.” It is the earthly body of 
Christians that is to be changed and made 
like the ‘‘ glorious body” of Christ, As 
they have borne the image of the earthly 
in their earthly bodies, so will they bear 











the image of the heavenly in their heav- 
enly bodies, This implies that, after the 
resurrection, the bodies of Christians in 
Heaven will, in some respects, be the 
same as those in whieh they dwelt on 
earth. 

So, also, the apostle, in his first Epistle 
to the Corinthians, speaks of this “ vile 
body ”—the body of flesh and blood that 
cannot, in its present condition, ‘‘ inherit 
the Kingdom of God ”—as ‘‘ sown in cor- 
ruption,” as ‘“‘sown in dishonor,” “‘ as 
sown in weakness,” and as ‘‘ sown a nat- 
ural body ”; and, in direct contrast with 
these several statements, he also speaks 
of this body as ‘raised in incorrup- 
tion,” as ‘‘raised in glorv,” as “ raised in 
power,” and as “ raised a spiritual body.” 
All these things are affirmed of the body 
that is “‘ sown” or dies—some of them 
applicable to it as it ison earth, and others 
applicable to it as it will be after the resur- 
rection. Theevident idea of the apostle 
is that the body “‘sown” and the body 
‘raised ” will not be absolutely and total- 
ly different bodies, having no relation to 
each other except that of mere succession, 
but that in some respects they will be the 
same body; so that what was ‘‘ sown in 
corruption” will be ‘ raised in incorrup- 
tion,” and what was “‘ sown in dishonor” 
will be “‘ raised in glory.” The two are 
thus connected. This was certainly true 
in respect to the resurrection of Christ; 
and this resurrection the apostle regards 
as an example and a guaranty of that of 
all his people. 

The apostle, in the same epistle, says 
that ‘‘ the dead shall be raised incorrupti- 
ble”; that ‘‘ this corruptible [body] must 
put on incorruption, and this mortal 
[body] must put on immortality”; and 
also that ‘‘ when this corruptible [body] 
shall have put on incorruption, and this 
mortal [body] shall have put on immor- 
tality, then shall be brought to pass 
the saying that is written, Death 1s 
swallowed up in victory.” The ‘‘cor- 
ruptible” attaches to the body that dies, 
and this is the body that, according to 
Paul, ‘must put on incorruption,” and 
will do se at the resurrection of the dead. 
This body, and not some other body, 
having ‘‘ put on incorruption,” will ap- 
pear in glory and triumph over death and 
the grave; and hence the exultant ex- 
clamation: ‘‘O death, where is thy sting? 
O grave, where is thy victory?” The 
resurrection, as Paul thought of it, will 
more than repair the destruction of death 
and the grave. The body ‘‘sown” be- 
coming, and succeeded by the body 
‘* raised,” is, in the latter condition, fash- 
ioned like unto the ‘‘ glorious body” of 
Christ in Heaven; and this surely is 
enough to strip death and the grave of all 
their terror. Neither, when considered 
in the light of God’s whole scheme of 
providence, contains anything to awaken 
dread in the Christian heart. The resur- 
rection will be a complete victory over 
both. 

The precise mode of the connection be- 
tween the body ‘‘sown” and the bedy 
‘* raised,” so that the two may be spoken 
of as in some respects the same body, is a 
matter which the apostle does not under- 
take to explain. He does not tell us pre- 
cisely how the Lord Jesus will change 
*‘our vile body” into the likeness of ‘ his 
glorious body,” or how that which was 
‘* sown in corruption,” will be ‘‘ raised in 
incorruption.” What he affirms is the 
fact that this will be done, and what God 
has revealed for our comfort and hope is 
the fact, and not the mode of its accom- 
plishment. We must content ourselves 
with the fact itself, and believe it on the 
authority of God. He .is competent to 
solve all the mysteries connected there- 
with it, and will do so in due time. 

The way to receive the comfort which 
the doctrine of the resurrection is suited 
to impart, is simply to read the Bible, to 
believe what it says on this subject, and 
there leave the matter, not troubling our- 
selves with questions which we cannot 
answer, Believe that thjs corruptible 
will put on incorruption, and that this 
mortal will put on immortality, and that 
in this way death will be swallowed up in 
victory. Believe that ‘‘our vile body” 
will be changed into the likeness of 
Christ’s ‘“‘ glorious body.” This is what 
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the Bible says, and the saying is good as 
against all the cavils that were ever urged 
in opposition to it. Think of the resurrec- 
tion as Paul did when he said to the 











‘Thessalonians: “‘ Wherefore, comfort one 


another with these words.” Think of it 
as he did when he said: ‘‘ Therefore, my 
beloved brethren, be ye steadfast, un- 
movable, always abounding in the work 
of the Lord, forasmuch as ye know that 
your labor is not in vain in the Lord.” 
As Paul saw the doctrine it filled his mind 
and heart with comfort; and so will it fill 
all Christian minds with comfort, if they 
see it and think of it as he did. 

Yes, the last vestige of death and the 
grave will be swept away, when the cor- 
ruptible shall put on incorruption, and the 
mortal shall put on immortality. Whether 
weeping over our sainted kindred dead 
and buried, or anticipating our own exit, 
we may and should say with the apostle : 
‘** But thanks be to God which giveth us 
the victory through our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” The resurrection of the right- 
eous dead, as stated in the Bible, well be- 
fits the hymns of gratitude and praise 
which poetry has so often sung, and will 
sing to the end of time. 

THE PASSING OF DENOMINA- 

TIONALISM. 


JUST two arguments are offered by the 
lovers of the‘: subdichotomies of schisms” 
for preserving our separate denomina- 
tions. One is that they give room for the 
diversities of nature and gifts that exist 
among Christians; and the other is that 
by their holy rivalries they provoke to 
good works, and thus they do, while 
separated, what they could never do to- 
gether. All other arguments are but 
forms of these two, 

It would be curious to test these two 
arguments by Scripture. Take the argu- 
ment of ‘‘ diversities of gifts.” But that 
is precisely what Paul has anticipated by 
saying that these are but the members of 
one body,and that those of diverse gifts 
should live together in peace in one body-of 
Christ. The Scriptures recognize differ- 
ences of nature or of training, but they 
declare that these must not separate the 
Church into Paulites, and Apollosites and 
Cephasites, but that all must be united in 
the one Lord. Of course there are differ- 
ences of taste, but whether they shall pro- 
duce different denominations depends on 
whether we shall have not only earnest 
opinions and warm preferences, but 
whether we have tolerance. If we have 
grace enough to allow liberty to others as 
well as to assert liberty for ourselves, we 
shall have no desire to break up into sects. 
We shall follow after charity first. 

The other argument for schisms is that 
they further the Kingdom of God by their 
holy rivalries. Without pressing the fact 
that unholy rivalries between sects have 
been heard of in the history of the Church, 
and that scarce a village in America has 
not been cursed, at one time or ancther, 
by such unseemly ecclesiastical strifes, 
the Bible finds room for all legitimate 
rivalries within a single fellowship of 
churches. Paul found no difficulty in 
provoking the zeal of one church by tell- 
ing them that ‘‘ Achaia was ready a year 
ago.” He made the zeal of one the fire 
to kindle the zealof anuther. It is impos- 
sible to conceive of the Apostle Paul or 
John planning to divide up the one Church 
into separate sects, covering the same 
ground, just to stir up their rivalries with 
one another, 

We have been told that this is an epoch 
of denominationalism, that never before 
has the denominational spirit been so 
strong. We have been bidden, like 
watchmen, to report if Methodists and 
Baptists and Episcopalians and Presbyte- 
rians were ever so strong in their denomi- 
national pride and rivalries as they are 
now. Is it not true, we are asked, that 
just now, when religious activity is more 
marked than ever before, the loyalty of 
their members to their denominations is 
stronger than ever? 

The watchman, appealed to of the night, 
answers of the morning. This is not the 
day of denominational vigor Lut of de- 
nominational decay. There is a survival 
of the denominations, but nothing more; 
sometimes not even that, 
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Remember that not a new denomination 
has been started for twenty-five years. 
The only nominal exception is that very 
small and excellent body of Reformed 
Episcopalians, so rich in bishops. The 
War, and no ecclesiastical causes, pro- 
duced the only other schisms we have had 
for about two generations. That com- 
pelled the division of Episcopalians, Pres- 
byterians and Methodists, North and 
South; and in Ohio split off a little body of 
Christians. But the day for making new 
denominations has passed by. The con- 
ditions which in the past have broken 
Presbyterians into split P’s no longer 
exist. Wesleyans now allow differences 
in their ranks which would have divided 
them sixty years ago. A new denomi- 
nation cannot now be organized on the 
basis of a protest against denominational- 
ism. The fact thatno new denominations 
are born is a proof that we have passed 
out of the denominational epoch. 

But we do see the converse. Old de- 
nominations come to an end, Two, or 
three, or four unite to form one. The 
first grand example was the union of the 
Old and New School Presbyterians in 
1871, and now we see the Presbyterians 
North and South anxious for union, and 
fretting because they cannot achieve it. 
We see in Canada all the Presbyterian de- 
nominations jomed in one, and all the 
Methodists in another. In the Japanese 
mission field not only have all the Pres- 
byterian and Reformed Churches joined 
in one body, but the Congregationalists, 
with another polity—most astonishing 
thing or all—have also joined in the same 
Church of Japan. Our Evangelical Alli- 
ance and our Pan-Presbyterian Council 
are evidences of the earnest feeling after 
closer organic unity. They protest that 
they do not seek organic union, but they 
are helping it, just the same. There is 
scarce one of our denominational natienal 
Assemblies, or Conventions, or Confer- 
ences, or Councils, but has this subject of 
consolidation with some other body be- 
fore it asa chief topic of discussion. Each 
is planning how it shall join with some 
other, or, as with the Episcopalians, how 
it can join with allcthers. This age the 
paradise of denominations! It is more 
likely to be their grave. 


> 
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FOREFATHERS’ DAY. 


WHEN we consider the vitality, past, 
present and prospective, of the ideas that 
lie back of the celebration of Forefathers’ 
Day,it is no wonder that these celebrations 
are such unique events in the history of the 
year. It is not the enterprise of managers, 
nor lavish expenditure,nor brilliant oratory 
that makes them what they are. They 
are the most intensely and genuinely 
national gatherings we have. They 
always are, always must be, and for the 
reason that. as Napoleon said of the Cos- 
sack, you cannot scratch a Pilgrim Fore- 
father without coming on the most vital, 
genuine and really natural principles of 
our American civilation. The moment 
a body of intelligent men begin to discuss 
the founders of New England they come 
down on tothe ideas which have controlled 
the social and political development of 
the country, and cannot get away from 
them. The Pilgrim is a toast that cannot 
be responded to without talking about 
principles and politics, freedom and law, 
town meeting and democratic citizenship, 
churches, creeds, character, schools, col- 
leges and common education, rights and 
duties, wrongs and reforms; and this talk, 
begin as it may and wander as it will, is 
sure to come out at last on the truest and 
most influential points of our national life. 

This is the unique feature of these cele- 
brations. It gives them an_ interest 
which no other annual gatherings can 
have. The Dutch settlers of New York, 
the Southern Cavahers and the pioneers 
of Maryland and Pennsylvania, earned 
their fame; but the hard historic fact is, 
that American civilization has not de- 
veloped on lines which they laid down, 
but has developed on the lines of the Pil- 
grim and Puritan history. Say what we 
will about these Forefathers, like them or 
laugh at them, call them hard or call 
them narrow, rate them or paint them as 
you will, it is impossible to discuss them, 
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to talk about them, or to commemorate 
them, without going directly into the 
heart of what is most intensely American, 
charateristic and inspiring in all our 
broad national life. 

This 1s what happened in the celebra- 
tions last week, at Boston, Brooklyn and 
in thiscity. There was nothing in any 
one of these celebrations to make it stand 
out above those that have occurred be- 
fore. We do not assume to dictate toa 
body of gentlemen what they shall dine 
on, nor how they shall be served, but 
there was a home-madesimplicity and dem- 
ocratic breadth to the Boston celebration 
which, asthe theologians say, gave it more 
congruity with the Puritan idea than the 
plan of celebration by what Mr. Depew 
called ‘‘a revel at Delmonico’s.” 

The songs sung and the music rendered 
at Boston were American in theme, tone 
and authorship. They told the same 
story as the speeches, and told it in a way 
as dear to the people as it is impressive. 
Why do we not here and in Brooklyn sing 
those old songs? If there is no one here 
to write new ones it would be so much the 
better, for the old ones are the best pos- 
sible, and the older the better. They 
should not die, and they will die if they 
are not sung. With all respect to the 
orators, and the excellence of their wit, 
we could consent to have less of them 
rather more easily than to Jose the grand 
patriotism and piety of the forefathers’ 
hymns. If the New York and Brooklyn 
directors want to make a departure next 
year which is in the line of the celebra- 
tion, and which might be as startling as 
good, let them print off two or three of 
these songs and make a place for the as- 
sembly to sing them. 

Nothing would give the meeting more 
character, be more taking in itself or tend 
to solidify and perpetuate the association 
than the unvarying custom of singing one 
of these songs at every one of these an- 
nual banquets. 

The poorest part of Mr. Depew’s speech 
was his rather needless allusions to Pu- 
ritan singing and the prominence in it of 
the unmusical organ. It happens, how- 
ever, that Mr. Depew’s own oratory is so 
much a sinner in the same way as to prove 
that neither Plymouth Colony nor the 
Puritan age had a monopoly of this kind 
of fault. 

The array of ‘distinguished guests and 
orators at all these meetings was impos- 
ing. Mr. Depew never spoke better nor 
more to the point than at Delmonico’s. 
Dr. Twitchell brought with him the flavor 
of New England and was rarely relished. 
It was a great treat to listen to Mr. 
Edward O. Wolcott, of Colorado, as he 
poured out in sonorous tones his manly 
and eloquent response to the toast ‘* The 
Pilgrim in the West.” 

Brooklyn had ‘‘Old Tecumseh,” Presi- 
dent Dwight, Mr. Chapin, and a host of 
others, The company at the tables was, 
we understand, larger than the gathering 
at Delmonico’s, 
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THE CHILDHOOD OF THE AN- 
ARCHISTS. 


WE gather from Education some inter- 
esting suggestions as to the importance of 
parental training and careful education in 
youth; and we follow that journal in 
calling the attention of educators and 
statesmen to facts which have a very 
serious bearing on the peace of the coun- 
try and the permanence of our institu- 
tions. 

This is the early history of the seven 
Chicago Anarchists: 


**(1) Michael Schwab, a German, lost his 
mother when he was eight years old, and 
his father four years later. He consequently 
grew up without parental guidance or con- 
trol. At sixteen he was a deist and at 
seventeen an atheist. 

““(2) August Spies, also a German, re- 
ceived but the simplest elements of a school 
education, was a religious skeptic at four- 
teen, came to America at seventeen, and 
became an anarchist and a socialist. 

**(3) Albert Parsons was a native of Ala- 
bama. His parents both died before he was 
three years old and he drifted to Texas, 
joined the Confederate Army when only 
thirteen, and served through the War in 
various cavalry companies. 

“(4.) Samuel Fielden was a native of Lan- 





cashire, England. His father was a weaver, 
a wonderful man in an argument,’ says 
the son, and ‘our acquaintances, instead of 
going to church on Sundays, used to meet 
at our house to discnss politics, religion, 
and all subjects pertaining to the social 
and political life.’ His mother died when 
he was ten yearsold. He received but the 
merest elements of a school education ‘at 
a small private school.’ 

**(5) Adolph Fischer was born in Bremen, 
Germany. Hecameto this country at the 
age of fifteen and learned the printer’s 
trade. 

**(6) George Engel was a native of Cassel, 
Germany. His father died when he was 
but a year and a half old, and his mother 
before ke had attained the age of ten years. 
Then he ‘was thrown moneyless upon the 
world.’ 

“(7) The last of the seyen, Louis Lingg, 
was born in Mannheim, Germany. While 
he was ‘still very young’ an accident ‘de- 
prived his father of the ability to work, 
which plunged the family into abject pov- 
erty.’ Young Lingg, after*that, ‘often 
went hungry for a day atatime.’ ‘He im- 
bibed socialistic ideas when he was only 
thirteen years old.’ ” 

Of the seven none received any proper 
care or training from society. When they 
were not orphans they grew up without 
parental control, they had the slightest 
education, and they were thrown on their 
own resources for self-support when they 
should have been at school. They had to 
fight a hard fight for their livelihood, 
and they early learned, or thought they 
learned, that the State, which did not care 
for them, was their foe. No one taught 
them of God, and they grew up disbe- 
lievers in any Supreme Being. The same 
causes of ignorance, neglect, privation 
and poverty, made them all enemies of 
society, haters of law, Anarchists. It is 
easy to breed criminals. The conditions 
given, the product will follow. The State 
must care better, or, if not the State, then 
the Church, for its poor and its orphans. 





MR. LAMAR’S NOMINATION. 


THE Judiciary Committee of the Senate 
have done a wise thing in postponing, 
until after the holiday recess, any action 
upon the President’s nomination of Sec- 
retary Lamar, as an Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
It is by no means clear upon the face of the 
case that this nomination ought to be ap- 
proved by the Committee or confirmed by 
the Senate. The President’s judgment, 
as expressed in making the nomination, 
is not conclusive, and certainly not binding 
upon the Senate. The Senate acts inde- 
pendently of him, and should act exclu- 
sively upon its own judgment. The de- 
sign of the Constitution in giving it the 
power of confirmation or rejection is to 
protect the people against any blunders 
or mistakes that may be committed by 
the President in the exercise of the ap- 
pointing power. It is the duty of the 
Senate conscientiously to carry out this 
design. 

The Albany Law Journal, after refer- 
ring to Mr. Lamar’s record in connection 
with the Rebellion, and some of his ut- 
terances since that Rebellion was sup- 
pressed, forcibly says: 

“To put upon this bench a secessionist 
who is not even repentant, and who cannot 
see that he did wrong, is a dangerous 
stretch of leniency and a violent shock to 
the patriotic feeling of the loyal people. 
Mr. Lamar says Davis was no traitor, and, 
of course, thinks the same of himself. If 
that is his way of arguing, he is an unsafe 
man to judge of what is treason, and an un- 
safe man to be intrusted with the sacred 
duty imposed on him by this office. . . . 
But there is another and an all-sufficient rka- 
son against Mr. Lamar. He is not an emi- 
nent lawyer. He never was distinguished 
asalawyer. He never was heard of as a 
lawyer except where he lived. For thirty 
years or more he has, we understand, been 
practically unfamiliar with the courts. 

it is proper that the appointee 
should come from the South, but the Senate 
should !ook to it sharply that he knows the 
law, from study and experience, to an ex- 
tent that distinguishes him, and especially 
that he knows what treason is.” 

The Albany Law Journal cannot be 
justly accused of any party proclivity 
against Mr. Lamar; yet this is its judg- 
ment in regard to his nomination. It ex- 
presses the hope that the Senate will not 





confirm the nonifnation, and with this 
hope we entirely concur. 

President ,Grant, after the death of 
Chief Justice,Chase, nominated Attorney 
General Williams, to fill the vacancy; and 
the nomination was manifestly so unfit- 
ting that the Senate, though agreeing 
with the President in party politics, gave 
him the opportunity of trying again. He 
did try, and after making another mistake 
in the nomination of Caleb Cushing who, 
though an eminent lawyer, was exceed- 
ingly objectionable on account of his age, 
he at length selected the right man in the 
nomination of Morrison R. Waite. We 
hope that the Senate will give President 
Cleveland the opportunity, in a second 
trial, to look outside of his own Cabinet 
for a Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. There must be plenty of 
men at the South who combine the quali- 
fications, so well stated in a recent number 
of the Chicago Legal News: 

“‘The requirements for confirmation are 
that the nominee shall be an eminent and 
experienced lawyer; that his personal char- 
acter shall be above reproach ; that his asso- 
ciations, principles, or opinions have not 
been such as would presumably impair his 
efficiency in the judicial office; that he 
shall not have passed the age of sixty years; 
and that he shall have the health, strength 
and disposition to uphold with religious 
fidelity the Constitution he must swear to 
support.”’ 

These several categories are by no means 
too stringent, or in excess of the demands 
of the office, If Mr. Lamar be tested 
thereby, he certainly is found wanting. 
He is not ‘‘an eminent and experienced 
lawyer.” He is more than sixty years of 
age. His associations and principles, as 
appearing in his prior record, have been 
such as would ‘impair his efficiency in 
the judicial office.” He lacks the needed 
qualifications, and this is a good reason 
why the Senate should not confirm him, 
especially when there is no difficulty in 
finding one who is entirely fit for the 
service. 

We are not at all surprised that Gov- 
ernor Thayer, of Nebraska, should address 
to the two Senators from that state an 
earnest protest against the confirmation 
of Mr. Lamar, or that he should say that 
‘‘he is nota fit person to interpret the 
Constitution of the United States.” This 
is the simple truth, as any one may see 
upon looking into the whole record of Mr. 
Lamar. The only surprise is that the 
President should have nominated him. 
We hope that this surprise is not to be 
succeeded by another in his confirmation 
by the Senate. The whole Senate ought 
to be wiser than any one man, even if he 
happens to be President of ths United 
States. The possession of this office, 
though it implies vast powers, is not an 
endowment of practical wisdom, 


_ 


Editorial Notes. 


PAUL, in giving direction to the Corinth- 
ian Christians, as to a collection to be made 
for the poor saints in Jerusalem and Judea, 
used the following words: 

“ Upon the first day of the week let every one 
of you lay by in store as God hath prospered 
him, that there be no gatherings when I come. 
And when I come, whomsoever ye shail approve 
by your letters, them will Isend to bring your 
liberality unto Jerusalem. And if it be meet 
that I go also, they shall go with me.” 

This “ first day of the week ”’ was the Lord’s 
day, and Paul’s mention of it implies that 
it was religiously observed by the Chris- 
tians at Corinth, in commemoration of the 
resurrection of Christ. very one of these 
Christians was directed to iay by on that 
day, and set apart a portion of his worldly 
substance, as the means of making up this 
charity fund which was to be transmitted 
to the poor and needy Christians at Jerusa- 
lem. The rule as to the amount thus laid 
by was to be ‘‘as God hath prospered”’ them. 
Every one was to do something, and all 
were to observe this rule in fixing the 
amount. Each judging of the question for 
himself. If Christians in modern times were 
to act according to the instruction given 
by the apustle to the Corinthians, there 
would be no lack of funds to meet the 
expenditures of all the charitable, be- 
nevolent, and religious enterprises of the 
Church. Let every church-member give 
something, and let all, the rich and poor 
alike, give as the Lord hath prospered them, 
and the benevolence of the Church would 
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be reduced to a system, and that system 
would have its basis in Christian principle, 
and the treasury of the Lord would be abun- 
dantly supplied for every we « that needed 
to be done. One great difficulty with the 
modern Christian Church is that its giving 
power does not begin to be developed to 


anything like the mark of possibility or 
duty. 1 for money, to be used for 
Christ vastly exceeds the supply. 





THe Westminster Presbyterian Church 
of Brooklyn, connected with the Presby- 
tery of Brooklyn, and formerly under the 
pastoral care of the Rev. Dr. Ludlow, but 
now under the care of the Rev Mr. Moment, 
after listening to an eloquent address from 
their pastor, undertook the work, a week 
ago last Sabbath, of providing for the pay- 
ment of a church debt amounting to twenty- 
five thousand dollars. Subscriptions were 
called for, and on the spot the whole sum 
was pledged, to be paid in successive quar- 
terly installments extending over the period 
of three years, Before the Sabbath was 
endedthis sum was increased to twenty- 
seven thousand dollars, so as to provide for 
the interest on the debt till the whole 
amount should be paid, thus leaving the 
income of the congregation to be applied to 
its ordinars current expenses. We congrat- 
ulate the Westminster Church on this no- 
ble achievement, ani the Rev. Mr. Moment 
on the success of his ministry among that 
people. A church that can do this, and has 
also the heart to doit, gives full proof that 
it is not about todie, as was represented by 
some of the Brooklyn papers when Dr. Lud- 
low resigned his pastorate. 


THE Pundita Ramabai, who has been 
visiting Boston, and who has more lately 
been with Miss Willard, at Evanston, IIL, 
and who is preparing to return to India to 
engage in teaching high caste Indian 
woman, does not find it easy here to tell 
what denomination she belongs to. A re- 
porter asked the question, and she answered : 


“T belong to the universal Church of Christ. 
I meet good Baptists, Methodists, Episcopalians 
and Presbyterians, and each one tells me some- 
thing different about the Bible. Soit seems to 
me better to go there myself and find the best I 
can. And there I find Christ the Saviour of the 
world, and to him I give my heart. I was bap- 
tized when in England and I commune with all 
Christian people who will allow me to doso. I 
do not profess to be of any particular denomina- 
tion, for I would go back to India simply asa 
Christian. To my mind it appears that the 
New Testament, and especially the words of our 
Saviour, are a sufficiently elaborate creed. I be- 
lieve as the Saviour has told us, and his message 
through John has come to us, that God is a 
spirit, is light, and love; in his threefold na- 
ture he creates, illuminates and pervades the 
universe; that Jesus, his son and servant, the 
apostle of our faith, was sent by him to be the 
Saviour and leader of his children ; that as many 
as believe on him have the right to be the sons 
of God, and that the Holy Spirit is our guide 
and comforter, the great gift of God through 
Christ; that there is but one Church, and that 
all whoacknowledge Jesus as their Saviour are 
members of that Church. I believe that what- 
ever is needed for my salvation will be given 
me,andI pray earnestly that God may grant 
me the grace to be a seeker and follower of 
truth and a doer of his wiil. In Boston they 
said I was a Unitarian; I told them I was not. 
Neither am I a Trinitarian. I do not under- 
stand those modern inventions at all. I am 
simply a Christian, and the New Testament 
teaches me my religion.” 


That is not so very far out of the way. 


THERE has been of late, since Canon Isaac 
Taylor’s glorification of Mohammedanism 
and its missions, quite a tendency in a cer- 
tain class of people who have no love for ag- 
gressive Christianity,to praise the cudture 
which the religion of Mohammed gives in 
comparison with that of Christ, at least 
among the ruder races. But if Mohamme- 
danism can elevate a people it ought to have 
done so for the people of Arabia. But Ara- 
bia is now the most inaccessible, not to say 
barbarous country on the earth. It is more 
dangerous to travel in Arabia than in Cen- 
tral Africa or New Guinea. Mr. Palgrave, 
the chief authority on Arabia, says: 

“* When the Koran and Mecca shall have dis- 
appeared from Arabia, then, and then only, can 
we seriously expect to see the Arabs assume that 
piace in the rank of civilization from which Mo- 
hamed and his book have more than any other 
individual cause Jong held them back.” 

And again: 


“ Results are the test of systems, and narrow- 
ness of mind, frightful corruption, or rather ex- 
tinction of morality, oruel or desolating war 
on the frontiers; within, endless discord in all 
ite forms, family, sooial, and civik convulsive 
fanaticiém, alternating with lethargic torpor; 
transient vigor, followed by long and irremedi- 
able decay. Such is the general history of Mo- 
bammedan Governments and races.” 


These extracts are taken from Palgrave’s 
“ Arabia.” This isthe kind of ojvilization 








which some people would have conquer Af- 
rica. Its missionaries are none but the slave 
hunters, and sword and fire are their Bible 
and church. 


WE find the following editorial paragraph 
in last week’s Voice, with much more of the 
same character: 

“Will somebody please gather up the frag- 

ments of Mr. Albert Griffin which Mr. St. John 
has kindly left? They ought to be preserved for 
historical purposes.” 
The Mr. St. Jobn referred to is Mr. John P. 
St. John, who was the candidate of the Pro- 
hibition Party for President of the United 
States, in 1884. But who is Mr. Albert Grif- 
fin, whom Mr. St. John has blown into frag- 
ments? Is he a prominent brewer, or dis- 
tiller? Is he a saloon-keeper? Is he an 
agent or advocate of the Saloon? Is hea 
hard drinker? Whatis he? Mr. St. John 
we know as a Prohibitionist, but who is Mr. 
Griffin? He must surely be a bad man to 
deserve and receive such treatment. We 
happen, however, to know Mr. Griffin—both 
the man and his work. He is the father of 
the Anti-Saloon Republican movement, and 
he has worked hard day and night to make 
the Republican Party an enemy of the Sa- 
loon. He hates the Saloon and all its 
works. He wants itsuppressed, utterly and 
finally. This isthe crime for which Mr. St. 
John is said to have dismembered him. It 
is very awkward fighting, to say the least, 
to fire into your own regiment. 


WE are sorry to observe that the Wash- 
ington Sentinel is deeply grieved at the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court in the Kansas 
cases. ‘“‘This and kindred decisions,” it re- 
marks, *‘are calculated to shock the public 
mind.”’ It may be so, but we have seen no 
symptoms of “shock,” except among brew- 
ers, and these do not constitute the “public 
mind.” The Sentinel which, by the way, 
is the organ of the brewers, thinks “ reac- 
tion is certain to follow this harsh and il- 
logical judgment, and with it will comea 
damning reversal which will stamp these 
justices with deserved disgrace.’’ We agree 
that a reversal would be “damning,” but 
the prospect of a reversal, as other brewers 
have observed, is very dark indeed. The 
“‘mercenary managers of Prohibition will 
be encouraged in their special traffic,’”’ says 
the Sentinel, ‘‘and will realize large profits 
fora time.”’ Why “mercenary”? What is 
this “special traffic,’ and where are the 
“large profits’? There will undoubtedly be 
“large profits” in the way of increase of 
virtue, of industry, of providence, and of 
physical vigor. But the “traffic” that 
yields such results would seem to be legiti- 
mate, and how Prohibition leaders can be 
considered ‘mercenary’? passes our com- 
prehension. But the Sentinel gives us the 
climax of its series of assertions in the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘Prohibition is bound to fall, be- 
cause it is the true enemy of temperance 
and the promoter of drunkenness and 
crime.”’ If this be true we hope the states 
will prohibit prohibition, for it is drunken- 
ness and crime that the people want to over- 
throw. 


THE constitution framed by the Mormons 
of Utah, as the ba&is for the admission of 
that territory into the Union as astate, was 
last week formally presented to the Senate. 
In the memorial praying for such admission 
occur these words: 

“The admission of Utah will relieve the 
Government of a question that has troubled it 
for a quarter of a century, and remove it from 
National to local legislation, where it properly 
belongs.” 

This certainly would be the effect of admit- 
ting Utah as one of the states of the Union. 
Congress would have no jurisdiction to 
legislate on the subject of polygamy the 
moment after it became a state. From 
that moment polygamy would be a matter 
for Utah to settle in its own way; and how 
it would be settled by the Mormons, it is 
not at all difficult tosee. It is true that the 
proposed constitution forbids polygamy; 
yet this prohibition would amount to just 
nothing, with the Mormons in power to run 
the state government and enforce the con- 
stitutional provision. Either the constitu- 
tion would be changed, or be made a dead 
letter. This would be the result; and this 
result constitutes a most conclusive reason 
why Utah should not be admitted into the 
Union under this constitution, or any other, 
until polygamy is thoroughly exterminated 
in that territory. Then, and not till then, 
will it be in season to talk about its admis- 
sion. The people of the United States do 
not propose te have a polygamous state in 
the Union. Thev greatly prefer to take the 
trouble of managing Utah as a territory, 
rather than be relieved of this trouble, until 
the question of polygamy is there so settled 
asto furnish a reasonable gyaranty that 
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polygamy will not there be tolerated in the 
event of admission. 





IF the social conditions in Utah have any 
bearing on the admission of that territory 
to the sisterhood of states, the following in- 
cident is worthy of consideration. Bishop 
J—, of W—, went “ on a mission” to 
England, about three years ago. He was at 
that time living in polygamy, and the “ mis- 
sion” was a convenient way to escape arrest 
and punishment under the Edmund law. 
When the bishop left England for Utah, a 
few months since, a saint trusted his wife 
in the care of the bishop to come with him 
to Zion. A little later the saint came himself 
to Utah, and at once sought the house where 
his wife was staying. On meeting her the 
saint was surprised to hear her say: ‘I am 
no wife of yours. I have been sealed to a 
man who can exalt me in Heaven.” It was 
but a little later that the bishop took the 
saint’s wife and a son of hers, and went, so 
he announced, to the temple to have the 
son sealed to him, that he might be theson of 
the bishopin Heaven. Since that time neither 
the bishop nor the saint’s wife has been 
heard from, except that it is reported that 
they have gone toCalifornia. It is thought 
by some that they are in hiding nearer the 
bishop’s home. It is certain, however, that 
the bishop and the saint’s wife went away 
togetaer and have not returned Another 
case, in which the result was similar, 
though the process was somewhat different, 
is, in the community where it happened, 
well known. A returned missionary de- 
serted his own wife, and, taking the wife of 
another map, left the country for parts un- 
known. The facts in these cases are well 
known, and are discussed freely by the peo- 
ple in the communities where the events 
occurred. We have heard from a country 
Sunday-school, that the school was asked 
to contribute fifteen dollars to a fund to be 
used in Washington to secure statehood for 
Utah. Our informant understood that this 
was a general call made on all the Sunday- 
schools of the territory. It is well known 
that sums of money are asked for 
various purposes, when the wise ones un- 
derstand that the greater part of the money 
goes to the campaign fund. Whatever 
money can do to influence legislation will 
be done by the Mormon lobby in Washing- 
ton this wiuter. The moral sense of this 
nation must oppose this “campaign money” 
to prevent a calamity which is easily in- 
vited, but cannot be easily averted. 





WHAT was the curiosity of one day isa 
little later the absorbing subject of scien- 
tific study. What could have been more out 
of the way of research thirty years ago, and 
more an insoluble mystery than meteoric 
stones ? They were objects of worship; they 
came down from Jupiter; they were sacred 
betylia, bethels, idols. They were objects 
of mere speculation; they dropped out of 
the sky; they were guessed by the highest 
scientific imagination to be, as Prof. Charles 
U. Shepard, who had the largest collection 
of them in the United States, and the larg- 
est but one in the world, the “c hips 
left around when the worlds were made.” 
One in his collection, about as big and as 
spherical as a cherry, he labeled ‘‘The 
smallest known asteroid.’”’ But there was 
no chance to study them comparatively. 
We only knew what metallic and earthly 
elements they contained. Then came Kirch- 
off’s great discovery of spectrum analysis, 
by which we can tell the composition of a 
star as well as if we had it ina crucible. 
Now the comparison of the spectrum of 
stars and nebule# with that of meteoric 
stones under various conditions will direct 
the closest study to these immigrants from 
space. A very curious new discovery in 
meteors is just announced from Russia, of 
actual diamonds, very minute, but real 
stones, which form one per cent. of a mete- 
oric stone of four pounds weight that fell in 
Krasnoslobodsk. Previously graphitic car- 
bon, with diamond crystalline forms, had 
been reported in a meteoric iron from Aus- 
tralia. We do not imagine that a new 
source of diamond supply is indicated by 
these finds, but we may be put on the track 
of the artificial production of the diamond. 





THOSE who oppose the confirmation of Mr. 
Lamar as Justice of the Supreme Court are 
accused of absurd inconsistency, on the 
ground that under a Republican Adminis- 
tration men who had taken part in the 
Rebellion were made judges of the United 
States District Courts. There is no ipncon- 
sistency, absurd or otherwise, in this ppsi- 
tion. The Hon. Carl Schurz. bas a 
member of the Cabinet as Mr. Lamaris, 
he coujd not qualify as President of the 
United States because he is not a native of 
this country, Js that inconsistent? Mr, 
Lamar did what be could to destroy the 





Union, and the Constitution. For this h 

has been forgiven. He has all the rights 
of citizenship. He is a member of the 
President’s Cabinet. It is proposed, now, 
to make him a justice of the Supreme Court, 
the supreme interpreter of our Constitution. 
We say, No. That is a high and sacred 
office. It cannot be too carefully guarded. 
We would put no man in it who had ever 
raised his hand against the Constitution. 
We would guard that and the Presidency 
from the intrusion of any man who had 
broken his oath of allegianceto it. But, we 
are asked, you don’t believe then in forgiv- 
ing those who fought against the Union? 
Certainly we do. They have been forgiven. 
But must we make them justices of the 
Supreme Court, or President of the United 
States to prove the sincerity of our for- 
giveness? Itis one thing to forgive, it is 
another thing to reward. Mr. Lamar, as late 
as 1879, declared by his vote in the Senate 
of the United States that the Thirteenth, 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments are 
not a part of the Constitution. Mr. Lamar 
also declared that no one should call Jef- 
ferson Davis a traitorin bis presence with- 
out hearing astern denial. Now, shallaman 
who fought against the Constitution and 
who, when he was “reconstructed” voted 
against three of the Amendments, and who 
denies that Jeff. Davis was a traitor be 
‘placed on the Supreme Bench to interpret 
a Constitution which he has fought against 
and voted against ? Wesay No, most em- 
phatically. 





THE Oxford, O., school case has advanced 
another stage. It will be remembered that 
when a new school building was erected the 
Negroes, who had before sent their children 
to a Negro school,claimed their rights under 
the law and sent some of their children to 
the new school. The School Board at first 
thought they must admit them, but the 
citizens grew excited, held a public meeting, 
and protested s9 strongly that the Board re- 
scinded its action, and refused to allow the 
colored children to be received. Thereupon, 
and here the new chapter begins, one Perry 
Gibson, who lived but two blocks from the 
new sehool, and seven blocks from the Ne 
gro school, applied for a mandamus to the 
Circuit Court, to compel the School Board 
to admit his three children to the new 
school. A number of other colored people 
aided him to carry the expense of the suit, 
in making this a test case. The Circuit 
Court has granted his demand, and the ex- 
citement in Oxford is again at fever heat. 
On receiving news of the decision Mr, Gib- 
son sent his children again to this school, 
but the Board, at the suggestion of their 
counsel, refused to admit them, on the 
ground thatthe decision had not yet been 
put on record. They willappeal to the Su- 
preme Court, and hope to have the manda- 
damus suspended. Meanwhile the Board, 
or their backers for them, declare that if 
compelled to admit the three Gibson chil- 
dren they will admit none of the others, in- 
asmuch as the decision of the Circuit Court 
mentioned none except these three. A cu- 
rious result has followed the success of the 
suit against the School Board. It is said 
that seventy-five of the principal families in 
Oxford have united in a boycott, engaging 
to give no employment to any colored person 
until the Negroes cease to attempt to get 
access to the “‘ white school.’”’ There are 
seven hundred Negroes in Oxford, which is 
the seat of Miami University, the recently 
resurrected institution. It votes Repub- 
lican in a hopelessly Democratic county, and 
we judge they are not all Democrats who 
are engaged in this laughable and belated 
crusade. 


THAT is a most funny story of civil rights 
which comes to us from the capital of South 
Carolina. The sidewalks in Colum bia are not 
all of the best, and during the recent spell 
of mud and slush a prominent gentleman 
met a very large and portly colored woman 
on the street where there was on1y room for 
one to pass along at a time. They met in 
the narrowest place, and neither would 
turn back for the other. Each stood firm in 
front of the other. After a while the man 
sent a passing boy after a chair, and when 

t arrived he quietly took his seat in front 
of his antagonist. She also sent for her 
chair and her knitting, and was soon coni- 
fortably seated in front of ber opponent. 
An admiring crowd had by this time gath- 
ered around to witness the show. It was 
now about dinner-time and the gentleman 
was getting hungry. So he ordered out a 
table and his dinner from a neighboring res- 
taurant and there ate avery hearty meal 
in the presence of a large crowd. He then 
quietly arose and informed his dusky op- 
ponent that he no longer wanted go in 
that direction, and that he was going back 
to his place of business. So the women 
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proceeded on her wayintriumph. A few 
years ago the white man would have kicked 
the black woman out of his way like a dog. 
Now all he can raise is a laugh from the 
crowd. This is a case which we yield to 
Governor Chamberlain and it tells on his 
side of the discussion. 





A RECENT number of the Albany Law 
Journal contains a just criticism upon the 
decision of the Supreme Court of Alabama, 
not long since rendered, which is to the 
effect that, if a person from mental disease 
is unable to control his own actions, he is 
not legally responsible for those actions, 
even though he is ableto distinguish be- 
tween right and wrong. He is subject to 
the mental insanity of inability to govern 
his own conduct, even when he can distin- 
guish right from wrong, and know that 
what he is doing is contrary tolaw. There 
is an intimation by the court that this is 
the kind of insanity to which Guiteau was 
subject when he shot President Garfield. 
This new theory of insanity, though advo- 
cated by some physicians, is contrary to the 
settled judicial judgment of this country. 
That judgment, as also that of England, 
has, from time immemorial, assumed that 
if one knows enough to distinguish be- 
tween right and wrong in réspect to his 
own actions, this is sufficient to make him 
iegally responsible for those actions, and 
liable to punishment if he violates the laws 
of the land. The Supreme Court of Ala- 
bama now adds another test of such re- 
sponsibility and liability, and this is that he 
must not be subject to such mental disease 
as will prevent him from controlling his 
own actions. Saying nothing about the 
metaphysics involved in this added test, we 
venture to ask two practical questions: 
How shall the fact be ascertained that a man 
who knows the difference between right and 
wrong, is subject to such a disease to any 
extent ? How shall the fact be ascertained 
that the disease, if existing at all, exists to 
an extent that puts his actions beyond his 
control, and therefore releases him from all 
legal responsibility ? It strikes us that this 
theory, when sought to be applied by courts 
in the administration of justice, would be 
beset with very grave difficulties, and that, 
tothe damage of the general community, 
it would open the way for the escape of a 
great many persons who ought to be pun- 
ished for their crimes. The doctrine gen- 
erally held by courts is likely to stand, the 
Supreme Court of Alabama to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

THE Chicago Legal News publishes an ad- 
dress receutly made by Chief Justice Waite 
in regard to the crowded state of the docket 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
The Chief Justice, among other things, 
said: 

* The law which fixes at this time the appel- 

late jurisdiction of the Supreme Court was en- 
acted substantially in its present form atthe 
first session of Congress, nearly one hundred 
years ago. With few exceptions, and these for 
all practical purposes unimportant to the point 
I wish to make, the jurisdiction remains to-day 
as it was at first, and consequently witha popu- 
lation in the United States approaching 60,000,- 
000 and a territory embracing nearly 3,000,000 
square miles, the Supreme Court has appellate 
jurisdiction in all of the classes of cases it had 
when the population was less than 4,000,000 and 
the territory but little more than 800,000 square 
miles. Under such circumstances it is not to be 
wondered at that the annual appeal docket of 
that court has increased from 100 cases, or per- 
paps a little more, half a century ago, to nearly 
1.400 and that its business is NOW more than 
three years and a half behind; that is to say, 
that cases entered now, when the term of 1887 is 
about to begin, are not likely to be reached in 
their regular order for hearing until late in the 
term of 1890. In the face of such facts it can not 
admit of a doubt that something should be done, 
and that at once, for relief against this oppres- 
sive wrong. It is not for me to say what this 
relief shall be, neither is this the time to con- 
sider it. My present end will be accomplished 
if the attention of the public is called to the 
subject and its importance urged in some ap- 
propriate way on Congress.” 
The power to correct the evil thus forcibly 
stated resides solely in Congress, What is 
needed is a reduction of the appellate juris- 
diction of the Supreme Court, so that a 
less number of cases will find their way to 
that Court. Several plans for this purpose 
have within the past few years been pro- 
posed, and one of them, namely, the ‘ Da- 
vis Bill’? was adopted by the Senate, but 
was not acted upon by the Houge of Repre- 
sentatives. Nothing can be more obvious 
than that Congress ought promptly to take 
up this subject, and supply the legislation 
needed to relieve the Supreme Court of its 
excess of judicial business, and thus enable 
it to keep up with its own docket. 





....The poor people in the northernmost 
of the Hebrides Islands are going to have 





meat this winter. Their fishing had failed, 
and their oats did not ripen, and with only 
potatoes they began to feel the pinchings of 
hunger. But four years ago a new deer for- 
est was started by Lord Somebody, a forest 
with no trees, on the bleak hillsides, but 
with a good supply of deer. The deer park 
was bitterly resented, and a few weeks ago, 
with the utmost secrecy, a grand hunt was 
planned for. Nearly a thousand men in- 
vaded the “forest,” and drove the deer be- 
fore them past skilled marksmen, who killed 
every creature that went by. The meat was 
then salted for winter use. Then came sol- 
diers, police, sheriffs, and arrests were 
made, and then bail allowed. , What will 
be done with the offenders is not easy to 
say; for a conviction for trespass on a bleak 
hillside would be a novelty. 


.... We call special attention to the article 
by Dr. Pentecost on the Pay of Evangelists. 
It deserves especial attention. Ministers do 
not get paid any too well, and we could tell 
a case in which an able evangelist, after 
more than a month’s service in a small eity, 
after grand work had been done, and the 
greatest gratification had been expressed, 
found that he had deducted the neces- 
sary expenses he had to meet for traveling, 
hotel and singing, he bad left for himself 
only a dollar a day, out of which to support 
his family, and carry himself through 
the summer. A reading of Dr. Pentecost’s 
article will do something to cure such 
niggardliness. 


.... The Bible direction to “ pray without 
ceasing,” and to continue ‘instant in 
prayer’ means that prayer should be one of 
the fixed and permanent habits of one’s lite. 
We cannot at all times be formally engaged 
in prayer; and yet we can make prayer a 
habit, actually pray at short intervals, and 
always have the spirit of prayer. He who 
does this will keep up an acquaintance be- 
tween his soul and God, and will find the ac- 
quaintance one of increasing spiritual profit 
and comfort to himself. He who omits it 
will be greatly the loser, and if he continues 
the omission, will be sure in the end to lose 
his soul. 


of having a single magazine for all the be- 
nevolent agencies of a Church appears in 
the last number of The Church, the maga- 
zine to which the Presbyterian General As- 
sembly last May gave permission to change 
the color of the cover from blue to purple- 
gray. One ofthe articles in the issue for 
next month is ‘‘Snohomish, Wash. Ter.,”’ 
and the same startles one in the table of 
contents. How could the editor know it 
was Skokomish? We can imagine the dis- 
gust of the Secretary of the Board of Home 
Missions when he reads it. 


...“*In everything give thanks,” said 
Paul in his first Epistle to the Thessaloni- 
ans. ‘‘Glory to God for all things,’ said 
Chrysostom, the Archbishop of Constanti- 
nople, when driven into exile and perse- 
cuted. TheChristian can be in no possible 
situation in which giving thanks to God 
will not be in order, since itis always true 
that ‘‘all things work together for good to 
them that love God.”” We may not always 
see how they so work, yet that they do so 
work we have the assurance of God himself. 
This is enough for our faith, and enough for 
our gratitude. 


.... What the decent Negroes of Atlanta 
thought of Prohibition may be judged from 
a fact given in a letter te The Evangelist. 
In a colored church there four members 
voted against Prohibition. They have since 
been tried by the Church for this, and three 
of them have been turned out. Thatisa 
heroic method, but it indicates what is the 
sentiment. We commend to our readers a 
very interesting article on the subject from 
Mr. Fleming, a colored man of Atlanta, who 
took an active part inthe temperance cam- 
paign. 


..»» The God of the Bible is not an Infinite 
Impersonality, or an “‘Eternal Energy,’’ but 
aself-conscious, intelligent, and acting God, 
holding the relations of government to men, 
looking with favor upon the righteous and 
with disfavor upon the wicked, and mean- 
ing to deal with them according to their 
acts. This God speaks to men in his Word, 
and obedience to him is their duty. Reli- 
giop, whether in thought or feeling, bas its 
basis in the existence and character of such 
a God. 


.---Commercial Reciprocity with the 
United States is the banner of the Canadian 
Liberals, though the Conservatives call it a 
‘“‘fad.”’. But even they have sometimes to 
yield to the popularity of the idea. In East 
Northumberland the Liberal candidate is an 
avowed commiercial unionist, and the Con- 
servative candidate declates himself in fa- 
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with tl® United States.” We wish we saw 
more signs of an interest in the subject in 
this country. 


....A special revelation from God, beyond 
that given by the light of Nature, is not 
necessary to make man a moral and respon- 
sible being. This Paul clearly teaches in 
the first and second chapters of his Epistle to 
the Romans. Nor isthe Bible, considered 


as such a revelation, responsible for the fact - 


that men are sinners and subject to the evils 
of this condition. Itcomes to their relief, 
but in no sense is it the cause of the condi- 
tion it seeks to relieve. 


...»-Mr. Maurice Thompson writes us that 
it is impossible for him to answer all the 
letters that he receives from readers of THE 
INDEPENDENT relating to his articles pub- 
lished by us. He says: 

“iIt gratifies me to write for THE INDEPEN- 
DENT, the only pang lying in my inability to 
answer all the letters I receive from readers, 
especially the clergy. Neara hundred letters 
have come to me about ‘ The Literary Lesson of 
Anarchy.’ It would take all my time to answer 
them.” 


....President Cleveland seemed entirely 
oblivious of what in one part of his message 
he had said,when in another part of the same 
message he said that “‘the question of free 
trade is wholly irrelevant.”” The reasoning 
of the President from beginning to end is 
that usually adopted by the Free Traders, 
and hence they were pleased with the mes- 
sage, while those who believe in the princi- 
ple of protection, condemn it. 


....Ex-Governor Bigelow, of Connecticut, 
denying the statement attributed to him in 
the New York Times, says: 

“1 am a firm protectionist in everything relat- 
ing to my own business, to the interests of my 
employés, and to the prosperity of the country. 
1 want to be counted every time on the side of 
American industries, American wages and 
American homes.” 


...-It is anoteworthy fact that the Lon- 
don papers are very much pleased with Pres- 
ident Cleveland’s Free Trade message. They 
speak of it as ‘‘a distinct pronouncement in 
favor of Free Trade,” as ‘‘a step in the right 
direction,” and assubstituting “thefprinciple 
of unimpeded imports for that of tariff reg- 
ulations.’”’ These English papers do not 
misunderstand the message. 


... ‘We would not,” says the Observer, 
“like to stand in the shoes of the minister 
or sit in the seat of the editor who would 
seek to divert a cent from the treasury of a 
Mission Board so honored and blessed of 
God as the A. B.C. F. M.” Such an act 
would be like a mill-stone about the neck of 
an earnest, conscientious Christian. 


.-.-The Bible places covetousness among 
the grosser forms of sin, as idolatry, fornica- 
tion and the like, and denounces against the 
covetous man the wrath of God. He with 
whom the love of money is a supreme pas- 
sion, is not, and without the expulsion of 
this passion from his heart, cannot be a 
Christian. 


...-Old Erasmus Darwin had a definition 
of a fool which will bear repeating: “A 
man who never made an experiment in his 
life’; that is, a man who takes his facts on 
trust and never tests them.* 


-+». Woe to the Democratic Party if the 
Democratic members of Congress insist on 
the admission of Utah, as a condition of per- 
mitting Dakota to come into the Union as a 
state. 


TO OLD AND NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


OLD SUBSCRIBERS are specially re- 
quested to note that in renewing 
their subscriptions, they can, by send- 
ing the name of one new subscriber, 
obtain the two for $5.00 instead of 
$6.00, and that by forming a club of 
five subscribers, which they can 
easily do, they can obtain the five for 
$10.00 instead of $15.00—the regular 
rates. New subscribers can also avail 
themselves of the same club rates, 
which will be found in detail on the 
35th page of this week’s paper. At- 
tention is called to the fact that we 
will send to any address, upon appli- 
cation, Tae IxpePrenpent Clubbing 
List for 1888, by means of which any 
subscriber of Tue InpEPENDENT can 
obtain from us any other papers, 
periodicals or magazines at rates very 
much below the regular publishers’ 
rates, thereby saving considerable 
money. , 





“Religions Intelligence. 


EVANGELISTIC WORK IN. GER- 
MANY. 


BY CHARLES E, KNOX, D.D. 





AN American who has not made a/study 
of the German Church cannot- readily con- 
ceive the detailed obstacles to evangelistic 
workin Germany. That a layman like Mr. 
Moody might not be acceptable to a strict 
State Church is of course clear; but that a 
native ordained minister, bred in the State 
Church,approved by ecclesiastical authority, 
acceptable in gifts and judgment, will find 
nearly all pulpits closed to him seems 
strange. Our conception of the difficulties 
will be better if we recall the conditions of 
German Church life. 

The State Church involves at least these 
things: 1. An admission to the ministry 
only of men educated in a state institution 
and approved in a state examination rigidly 
enforced. 2. A spiritual life is not before 
the minds of the examiners as a requisite. 
3. Anexaltation of the rank of the sacred 
office, as an appointed dignity and emolu- 
ment. 4. A jealous preservation of the 
properties of the official position, whose 
disturbance would be revolutionary. 5. A 
local and a general control of Church mat- 
ters by men appointed with little reference 
to vital piety. 6. Government control of 
some or of all the funds of the individual 
churches, 

Several things bind the above conditions 
together in the most stringent conservatism. 
1. The tremendous power and the detailed 
exactness with which all systems are en- 
forced. 2. The historical tradition for hun- 
dreds of years. Like their old churches, 
those conditions have stood as a fact, from 
the foundation of Churchlife. The Reforma- 
tion did not break thetransmission. 3. The 
general placidity of the German character. 
4. The great tenacity of the German mind. 
5. Comparative ignorance of other modes of 
church life; or a belief that other historical 
growths are not the product of German life 
and are not suited to the national habit. 

There are two ways by which evangelistic 
work can be done: one, by direct antago- 
nism with the existing order; the other by 
endeavoring to act in harmony with it. 
The Methodists and Baptists and Moravians 
have wrought outside. They have disre- 
garded the geographical parishes. Their 
congregations and churches have been made 
up of members of the State churches; for 
there are no Protestants other than such 
members. They have sometimes awakened 
the antagonism of the pastors and the peo- 
ple, but ordinarily they exist in the mind of 
the German pastor only as an infinitesimal 
element unworthy of attention—a bare hun- 
dred thousand all told, among the twenty- 
six or twenty-eight millions of Protestant 
church-members. A zealous evangelist 
holding himself “free,” working by the 
approval of pastor and church wherever he 
can secure it, but where he cannot, holding 
private ur public meetings by the assistance 
or invivation of private persons, may or 
may not beright, but he is sure to be con- 
fronted by the united disapproval of the 
staid, system-loving Church. 

In spite of the contempt of the Church for 
the hundred thousand irregulars, these 
irregulars may have stimulated, if they did 
not originate, an evangelistic movement 
within the Church. <A few years ago evan- 
gelism was hardly known. Now an inter- 
nal movement has begun and has appar- 
ently a healthy life. Recently within the 
Church the inquiry has been made: ‘* Why 
cannot we have the evangelistic work in 
harmony with our regular Church meth- 
ods?” When at the recent Synod of the 
Rhine and Westphalian provinces, in re- 
sponse to much inquiry, Dr. Christlieb ex- 
plained the plan of the German Evangeli- 
zation Society and of the “Johanneum,”’ 
a resolution of approval was unanimously 
passed. This showed an unexpected una- 
nimity and, it is hoped, indicates the fu- 
ture. 

This Society aims at the training of evan- 
gelists for laboring within the national 
Churches, and to bring about a union of all 
whose hearts are in sympathy with the ob- 
ject. The young men are to be trained at 
the “‘Johanneum” in Bonn. They are to be 
laymen—not ordained, not ordinarily uni- 
versity men, not even ordained as mission- 
aries are ordained ; that is, exceptionally in 
partibus infidelium, but yet as to biblical 
and theological knowledge and as to gifts 
‘approved’? by. the Church authorities as 
suitable workers in this field of subor- 
dinate home labor, They will not occupy 
the pulpit; they will not preach in the for- 
mal Sunday service. They will speak in 
large halls and school-houses, and co-ope- 
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souls, especially in large cities. The call 
for their services is to come from pastors or 
local committees in the Church, whether 
the pastors and committees be or be not 
connected with the Society. 

The “Johanneum”’ itself was formally 
organizeda year ago by appointing as Di- 
rector, or President, the Rev. J. E. Pileiderer, 
D.D., for many years the head of a boys’ 
school at Kornthal, and afterward assist- 
ant director and teacher of philology in the 
Berne Christian Grammar School. It will 
not be difficult to obtain students, but so 
important is a right beginning in so deli- 
cate a matter, that the principle is adopted: 
‘““The best only are good enough.’’ Two 
young men, who gave up a business life for 
the purpose, were approved, and at 
present six are under preparation. Those 
who are interested are anxious that the 
work should be well founded,and that 
it should. commend itself on the one hand to 
the most vital piety and on the other hand 
to the regularly appointed pastors. The 
course of instruction so far developed, is the 
teaching and practical exposition of the 
Bible, the life of Christ, the doctrine of 
faith and the Greek New Testament. The 
education is to be under the influence of 
prayer in the home and in the lecture room, 
as the university theological education is 
not. Some of the students also, it is ex- 
pected, as two of them now do, will have 
the advantage of matriculation as univer- 
sity students. 

As illustrations of what an evangelist may 
accomplish, with the blessing of God, two 
or three persons may be named. Evangel- 
ist von Schliimbach from America, was in- 
troduced a few years ago in Berlin by the 
court chaplain Sticker, Dr. Christlieb and 
gthers. Hispreaching and personal influ- 
ence haye been productive of much good. 
He is considered the founder of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association in that city. 
He is no longer connected with the Metho- 
dist Church, Count von Piickler is known 
in Berlin, as one of noble blood who gives 
his life to speaking and lay preaching, and 
to Christian organizations among the work- 
ing people. Large organizations of meet- 
ings, schools, readings-rooms, etc., are con- 
necied with his labors. The Rev.E. Schrenk, 
of Marburg, formerly a [foreign missionary 
and more recently connected with the Berne 
Evangelical Society in Switzerland, has 
given himself to evangelical work in Ger- 
many. He works wholly within the Church. 
He was called to Cassel in Hesse, last winter 
by thirteen clergymen and members of the 
Royal Consistory and held two servicesa day 
for eighteen days. The great Martin 
church (Reformed), was filled and after- 
ward a still larger Lutheran church. The 
daily morning Bible readings—and it is 
plain that daily Bible reading hy Christians 
in Germany is an exceptional habit—filled 
to repletion the rooms of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association and had to be 
moved to the Briiderchurch. The evening 
evangelistic service were often attended by 
about three thousand persons. Two thou- 
sand men, and young men, attended a sepa- 
rate meeting for men only. On the last 
evening three of the city clergy took part in 
the service; eleven ministers signed a letter 
of thanks to him; and the secular papers 
spoke in high terms of his good labors. For 
fifteen days he labored also in Wiesbaden, 
where the number of people—principally 
educated people—in attendance on hismorn- 
ing Bible reading daily increased, and all 
classes came to the Kaiser-Saal to the even- 
ing service. Nineteen days at the end of 
the year werespentin Miiltheim. The deep- 
ening of spiritual life among Christian peo- 
ple and the quickening of their activity, 
would beof great value in any land; but 
such results have special value, where the 
critical and the formal spirit have done so 
much to create indifference and passivity 
among the true people of God. 

OurChristian brethren in Germany are 
under burdens and restrictions of which we 
know nothing inthe United States. England 
does not know them. Their endeavors to 
adapt the power which is unto salvation to 
the special difficulties of their people de- 
serves Our liveliest interest and our fervent 
prayers. 

BONN, GERMANY. 


~~ 
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THE legal contest between Lord Pen- 
zance, of the Anglican Ecclesiastical Court, 
and the Rev. James Bell Cox, the contuma- 
cious Ritualist, has taken another turn. 
Mr. Cox has been suspended for disregard- 
ing a “‘monition ’’ of the Court, and then 
committed for contempt in disregarding the 
suspension. The committal was for six 
months, but nearly a year of delays was 
caused by court processes before Mr. Cox 
was actually committed, and then, on ap- 
peal, the Court of the Queen’s Bench released 
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him on the ground that the term of suspen- 
sion expired in 1886 and could not be en- 
forced in 1887. The Court of Appeals has 
now reversed this decision, and Mr. Cox is 
liable to imprisonment for the rest of the 
six months, he having served three weeks 
of the sentence. There is still an appeal to 
the House of Lords. 


....Dr. Isaac Errett, of the Christian 
Standard, who recently spent some time in 
Turkey, and had his attention while there 
called to alleged proselytism by missionaries 
of the “Disciples of Christ says, accord- 
ing to a writer in the Standard, that “from 
inquiries made on the spot, he does not be- 
lieve that any of our missionaries there have 
been guilty of any unchristian conduct to- 
ward the Congregational missions in Con- 
stantinople or elsewhere. The front of the 
offense seems to be that our Armenian 
brethren have not hesitated to seek to make 
known to their own countrymen the Word 
of the Lord more clearly than they had 
heard it from their American teachers; and 
especially on the subject of baptism. Anda 
number of these Armenians have accepted 
the New Testament teaching and have been 
baptized.” 


....The Primate’s invitation to the Pan- 
Anglican Conference, to be held next July, 
states that six subjects have been selected 
for discussion, as follows: 


“1. The Church’s practical work in relation 
to (a) Intemperance, (b) Purity, (c) Care of Emi- 
grants, (d) Socialism. 

“2. Definite teaching of the Faith to various 
classes, and the means thereto. 

“3. The Anglican Communion in relation to 
the Eastern Churches, to the Scandinavian and 
other Reformed Churches, to the Old Catholics, 
and others. 

“4. Polygamy of heathen converts. Divorce. 

“5, Authoritative standards of doctrine and 
worship. 

“6. Mutual relations of dioceses and branches 
of the Anglican Communion.” 


...-Committees of the two Reformed 
Churches, the Dutch and the German, were in 
conference in this city last week. The repre- 
sentatives of the Reformed (German) Church 
were Drs. Thomas G. Apple, James I. Good, 
George W. Williard, Herman J. Reutinik, 
and J. Spangler Kieffer. The Reformed 
(Dutch) Church was represented by Drs. 
Wm. J. R. Taylor, Joachim Elmendorf and 
John A. De Baun, and the Hon. Henry W. 
Bookstaver, and Ernest J. Miller, Esq. The 
purpose of the Conference is understood to 
be the consideration of closer relations 
between the two Churches, 


....Growing out. of the Evangelical Alli- 
ance Conference at Washington is the sug- 
gestion from the officers of the Alliance that 
in each city, town and neighborhood, pas- 
tors of all denominations, and such laymen 
as they may select, be invited to meet and 
carefnlly study the needs and problems of 
their special locality. This may include 
such organized visitation as shall give a 
certain knowledge of those who do not at 
tend religious services, and, as far as pos- 
sible, the reasons which kept them away. It 
is suggested that these organizations be 
permanent, 

.... The International Scientific Congress 
of Catholics which was to have been held 
last April will meet April 8th, 1888, in Paris. 
The object of the conference is to promote 
the development of science for the defense of 
the faith. It will not be theological nor 
apologetic. The topics will be divided into 
three classes: Philosophical and Social Sci- 
ences, Exact and Natural Scienves, and His- 
torical Sciences, The president is Monsig- 
nor D’Hulst, Rector of the Catholic Insti- 
tute of Paris. 


..--David Whitcomb, of Worcester, 
Mass., has left over $100,000 in public be- 
quests, of which the American Board gets 
$25,000, the American Home Missionary So- 
ciety $15,000, and the Massachusetts Home 
Missionary Society $25,000. 


....We stated last week that the Balti- 
more Yearly Meeting of Friends reported a 
net decrease of twenty-nine members. We 
should have said the “‘ Hicksite”’ branch. 
The Orthodox branch reports a net increase 
of sixty-nine members. 


....Bishop Edmund de Schweinitz, Presi- 
dent of the American Provincial Board of 
the Moravian Churcb, was buried last week. 
He did valuable ecclesiastical and literary 
work for the Moravian Church. 


....By the will of Stephén M. Bucking- 
ham, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., the Protestant 
Episcopal Missionary Society gets $20,000, 
Trinity College, $50,000, and Vassar College, 
$10,000. 


--..-The Rev. A. H. Mackonochie, the 
noted English Ritualist, who was impris- 
oned several times for ritualistic excesses, 
is dead. 
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BAPTIST CONVENTION IN BUR- 
MAH. 





BY THE REV. J. N, CUSHING, D.D. 


TuE Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the 
Burmah Baptist Missionary Convention, 
was held at Maulmain Nov, 5th-7th inclu- 
sive. The meeting was preceded by a Con- 
ference of three days, which was character- 
ized by great prayerfulness apd loving 
Christian union of feeling. Humiliation, 
confession of sin, consecration and thanks- 
giving under a deep sense of dependence on 
the Holy Spirit occupied the first day. The 
consideration of practical missionary sub- 
jects with special prayer for missionaries in 
their various kinds of work, evangelistic 
and educational, filled the remaining 
two days. On the evening of the 
last day of the Conference, a masz 
meeting of Christians of all races was 
Weld in the open air on the Burman mission 
compound, near the place where Dr. Jud- 
son’s chapel once stood, Hundreds of small 
lamps encircled the place of assembly whose 
light was reflected on the foliage of the trop- 
ical trees with a most cheerful and pleasing 
effect. Every available seat was occupied 
and scores of persons were obliged to stand. 
The exercises consisted of singing, prayer, 
and addresses in English, Burman, Karen, 
Talaing, Tamil, Telugu and Shan, succes- 
sively. Noone of these languages of this 
polyglot country was understood by every 
one present, but the spectacle of such true, 
hearty Christian unity in the midst of such 
diversity of race and language revealed the 
molding and controlling power oi the Gos- 
pel of Christ, The Conference was a new 
departure and bids fair to become a perma- 
nent annual meeting preceding the Conven- 

tion. 
} The Convention represents about 500 
churches, and more than 26,000 communi- 
cants. Its meetings were harmonious and 
profitable. The disturbed condition of the 
country has prevented its missionary work 
from being as extensive as usual. Its fields of 
labor ure the Karens of Northern Siam, the 
Red Karens and the Chins, The reports 
from the different fields showed a goodly 
number of baptisms. The Convention is 
‘the Foreign Missionary Society of the 
Churches in Burmah. None ofits money is 
used in the old fields, where each Associa- 
tion is supposed to care for home mission 
work of which much is done by the Associ- 
ations. 

Assoon as Upper Burmah becomes tranquil 
the field of the Convention as well as the 
American Baptist Missionary Union, will 
be greatly enlarged. Within the present 
year Mingyan has been oceupied by a mis- 
sionary family. Within a few weeks, an- 
other missionary willstart up the Irrawad- 
dy, to occupy another new station. Two 
missionaries are now waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to enter the Shan country and settle 
as soon as military operations there come 
toan end, and the English Government 
throws open the country for travel and 
residence. 

Recently about twenty baptisms on con- 
fession of faith have occurred in the long- 
deserted field of Arracan. Many of these 
are the fruit of preaching and tract distri- 
bution thirty or more years ago, a remark- 
able instance of the vitality of missionary 
work, A missionary, now in America for 


his health, will make Arracan his home on 
his return. 


RANGOON, Nov. 10th, 1887. 
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In October occurred the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the wedding of the Rev. D. L. Bray- 
ton and his wife, and of their departure 
from her father’s house on their journey as 
Baptist missionaries to Burmah. Only one 
other golden wedding has occurred among 
the missionaries in Burmah. The Rev, Mr. 
Brayton’s house was crowded with Euro- 
pean, Eurasian and native friends eager to 
show their respect and love for the vener- 
able couple. Many valuable gifts were 
presented, which will remain as per- 
manent memorials of the apprecia- 
tion of the donors. Mr. Brayton has 
been identified with the Pwo Karen Mission 
for tifty years. He has seen the number of 
communicants grow from a score to more 
than two thousand. He has traveled ex- 
tensively among the Pwo Karens. of the 
Mergni, Tavoy, Maulmain and Rangoon 
districts. The last years have been given to 
compieting the transiation of the Pgho 
Karen Bibie its publication, The re 
trospect of such a life is delightful, but the 
prospect which lies before iis infinitely 
more delighttul. 





...sThe Bertin South African Mission en 
joyed a prosperous growth in 1886, It now 
includes, in 6 synods, 47 stations, with 16,530 
baptized converts, of whom 7,705 are, com, 
muuicants, and 3,505 children in the schools 
‘Tne iree offerings amounted to 20,000 
and, including what went tor home ex- 





penses, school fees, etc, 103,000 marks, 
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Literature. 
The prompt mention tn our lst of “ Books of the Week 
will be considered by us an equwatent to their pub- 
Ushers for all volumes received. The interests of our 


readers will guide us in the selection of works for fure 
ther notice) 








RECENT AMERICAN POETRY.* 


It is with sincere pleasure that we have 
a volume of genuine poetry by a new poet 
brought to our attention. Under Pine and 
Palm, by Frances L. Mace. Miss or Mrs. 
Mace—why will not authoresses inform 
the public to which address they are 
entitled—is beyond doubt a poetess, In- 
equality there may bein her verse, and 
promise rather than full achievement, but 
her thought and her style of expression 
are those of a poet. There is the delight- 
The 
sentiment is original and the subjects are 
neither hackneyed nor commonplace. 
Her mind has scope. It is somewhat 
singular that, while able to weave musi- 
cal blank yerse, Miss Mace should fail to 
apprehend the meter of the hexameter. 
The first and largest poem in her book, 
“The Heart of Katahdin,” is in this 
measure and many of the lines begin 
with the accent on tue wrong syllable, 
The hexameter is at its best, ill adapted 
to our language, and if used at all by our 
poets, the rules as to accent, foot and 
ceesura should be carefully followed. 

The author’s feelings are responsive 
to the scenery and legends of many a 
clime, and these .pages glow with lovely 
descriptions and sentiments and aspira- 
tions musically expressed, We have space 
fer only one or two brief extracts, The 
first from the ‘Sistine Madonna,” the 
second from three sonnets on the star 
Alcyoné. 


“ Behold, as in vision sublime, 
The flower of the fulness of time } 
The type of all loveliness human, 
The one ever glorified woman! 
An angel, a goddess she seems, 
As borne on the violet air, 
Self-poised and transcendently fair, 
A high, starry presence she beams, 
Yet those beautiful, sibylline eyes, 
Have weptas no goddess could weep; 
And angels have leaned from the skies 
To look on her blessedness deep, 
When on sorrow’s eternal release, 
Fell the sunlight of infinite peace,” 


“ Among the thousand, thousand spheres that 
roll, 
Wheel within wheel, through never-ending 


space, 
A mighty and interminable race, 
Yet held by some invisible control, 
And led as to a sure and shining goal, 
One star alone with still, unchanging face, 
Looks out from her perpetual dwelling- 
place, 
Of these swift orbs the center and the soul. 
Beyond the moons that beam, the suns that 
blaze, 
Past fields of ether, crimson, violet, rose, 
The vast star-garden of eternity, 
Behold! it shines with white, immaculate 
rays, 
The home of peace, the haven of repose, 
The lotus-flower of Heaven, Alcyoné,” 


We add one more example, 


“Surely immortals wait gm imme 
Upon immortals. Not in vain do we 
Read signals of a grander destiny, 
And in our exile pine for kingly state, 
The seen is but the shadow ; the Unseen 
Is the true light, and, changeless and serene, 
Cheers our approach to that mysterious goal 
Called death, which is the daybreak of the 
soul,” 


‘*The Palace Builder,” ‘‘ Midsummer,” 
‘On Mount Desert,” ‘‘Los Angeles,” 
“The New Itaiy,” and “Our Wit- 


* Under Pine and Paim, By Frances L. Mace. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor & Co. iss. I Am That I Am. The 
Philosophic Basis of the Christian Faith. A Metri- 
cal Essay in Three Parts and Nine Cantos. By EB. A. 
Warriner. Boston: Cupples, Upham & Company. 
1887. Daffodils. A.D.T.W. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 1887. The Old Garden 
and Other Verses. By Margaret Deland. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 1887. Wind 
Flowers. By J. Luella Dowd Smith. Chicago: 
Charles H. Kerr & Company. 1887, Sketches in Song. 
By George Lansing Raymond. New York and Lon- 
non: G. P. Putpam’s Sons. 1887, Ingleside Rhaims. 
Verses in the Diatect of Burns. By J. E. Rankin. New 
York: John B. Alden, Publisher. 1887. Songs of His- 
tory. Poems and Ballads upon Important Episodes 
in American History. By Hezekiah Butterworth. 
Boston: New England Publishing Company. 1887. 
Songs of Venice and Other Poems, By Robert Landoun. 
Cleveland: William W. Williams, 185, Elsie’s Wed- 
dung and Other Poems. By Jasper Barnett Cowdin. 
lllustrated. Brooklyn, N. Y.: D, 8. Holmes, Pub- 
lisher. 1887, The Legend of Delaware Valley and Uther 
Poems. By the Rev. Thomas J. Macmurray, L.L.B. 
Toronto: William Briggs. 1887. The Dream of Holy 
Alsacar. By Charles Rufus Lathrop. Chicago and 
New York: Belford, Clarke & Company, 1887, 
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nesses,” are all fine poems, by a most 
promising poetess. 

Quite as remarkable in altogether a dif- 
ferent way is Mr. Warriner’s extraordi- 
nary production, which he properly calls 
‘*a metrical essay.” Although the author 
is a master of versification and handles 
these nine cantos of Spenserian verse—by 
no means an easy measure—with rare fa- 
cility, yet there is no poetry in this long 
and elaborate production nor any pre- 
tense toit. The author appears to have 
adopted a metrical form for his abstruse, 
hair-splitting theorems and statements 
with a motive to fix them in the memory, 
like the old sailor’s saw: 

“ Worm and parcel with the lay; 
Turn and serve the other way.” 
At random we quote two verses from J 
Am That I Am, which are in no wise dif- 
ferent as to style from all the other stan- 
zas of this poem: 
“There is no end and no beginning. All 
Hath always been; and all is Infinite 
Of Infinites. An ultimately small 
Or great could not exist; no smallest mite, 
No greatest fraction, and rio highest hight; 
No end of time, nor space, nor substance; for 
Each part is half and double, and each 
might 

Be halved or doubled—ever jess or more. 

In one Idea must I and Am and That concer.” 

The author writes in a reverent and 
orthodox spirit, and his poem may prove 
useful for purposes of quotation, but we 
apprehend that its ultimate destiny will 
be the garret. 

Another eccentric work is in Mr. 
Rankin’s Ingleside Rhaims They are 
American poems in the Scotch dialect, 
imitations of Burns. The world is be- 
coming somewhat weary of dialect litera- 
ture, which is only racy and endurable 
when native tothe writer. Burns, Scott 
and Motherwell seem to have exhausted 
the possibilities of the Scotch dialect; the 
first gave it the unique quality of origi- 
nality; the second made it attractive by a 
certain quaint, inimitable humor, and the 
third softened it by a tenderness and pa- 
thos rarely surpassed. Through these 
writers certain Scotch words of special 
shades of meaning like ‘‘ eerie” ** canny,” 
‘*eldritch,” ‘‘ bairn,” ‘‘cairn” and others 
like them have become more or less in- 
corporated into the English language. But 
our impression is that the taste for this 
music was evanescent and is now very 
much a thing of the past in good circles, 

However, as the laws are silent on this 
subject, if any one chooses to amuse him- 
self by employing the language of the 
land o’ cakes he has only himself to blame 
if his poems do not meet with hilarious 
response on the part of a long-suffering 
public. For the rest Mr. Rankin appears 
to have imitated his models fairly well in 
such pieces as ‘‘My Ain Fireside,” and 
‘*The Lord’s Day E’enen at the Manse.” 
The ‘‘Far-awa Lan’ ” appears to be in qual- 
ity and dialect fully up to the average of 
recent Scotch poetry, but would, to our 
thinking, have been quite as sweet in our 
own language. 

Three of the volumes of verse on our 
table have sentimental floral titles which 
in no wise add to the quality of the con- 
tents. Miss J. L..Dowd Smith’s Wind 
Flowers collection of translations 
from the German, agreeably rendered into 
English, and of original fugitive pieces, 
showing a refined sentiment, but pos- 
sessing no marked qualities or special 
merits. 

Mrs. Whitney, the author of Daffodils, 
has long been favorably known for her 
pure and elevating stories for girls. 
“Faith Gartney'’s Girlhood,” her _ first 
publication that attracted notice, was an 
original and graceful poem in prose. It 
rarely occurs that one whose natural bent 
is to begin with prose succeeds after ward as 
well in verse. Mrs. Whitney is no excep- 
tion. The poems in this volume lack the 
spontaneity of style which marks the poet, 
and, the originality of her prose. Without 
so eminent a name on the title-page they 
would attract little attention. 

Miss Margaret Deland, on the other 
hand, has earned a right to claim kindly 
mention of her dainty little volume, en- 
titled, The Old Garden. She has a poetic 


is a 


taste and style that make her kin to the 
minor English poets of the Elizabethan 
period, a pretty way of playing with a 
Her 


conceit in a few bright stanzas, 


“Muse, although sometimes dealing with 
serious things prefers to touch a lighter 
chord and to view life in sun-light rather 
than in shadow. The following limes sing 
like early English poetry: 

“* No longer at thy feet, 
My only Dear, 
With honied words I'll woo thee! 
Nor ever fear 
That with thy praises sweet, 
I will again pursue thee. 


** Soft stars of night,’ thine eyes 
Did folly call 
To make thee smile upon me. 
Love's labor small! 
{nstead thou didst chastise 
With frowns, and yet more shun me.” 


** One thing I cannot say— 
Loving sweet Truth- 
Though fain I would abuse thee 
With words of ruth— 
That there can dawn a day 
My heart will cease to choose thee!’ 
** Jalousie,” ‘‘ Life,” ‘‘ While Shepherds 
Watched their Flocks by Night,”and ‘‘Lov® 
and Death,” are graceful examples of the 
poetic art of*Miss Deland, and the longer 
poem, entitled ‘‘ The Old Garden,” has a 
stateliness of rhythm that indicates a de- 
cided natural gift for poetic expression. 

The volumes entitled Legend of Dela- 
ware Valley, The Dream of Holy Alsacar, 
and Songs of Venice, call for no further no- 
tice. They suggest moderate talent and not 
much promise. Mr. Cowdin’s poems are 
aided by the cuts, and the verses they are 
intended to illustrate, have little originai- 
ity, although we are informed on the title- 
page that they have reached the very un- 
usual honor for poetry of seeing a second 
edition. This may be due to the rather 
ingenious story in doggeral called ‘‘ Cupid 
ina Net.” It is a jeu desprit that owes 
its success rather to the entertaining char- 
acter of the plot than tothe style of the 
verse. Properly worked up it might ap- 
pear well as a prose tale or a farce for the 
stage. 

Mr. Raymond is the most voluminous 
of contemporary American poets. We 
think he would aid his reputation if he 
published less and weeded his collections. 

He is at his best in the didactic vein. 
His descriptive powers are weak, and bis 
imagination. External Nature has no 
special attraction for him, or at least there 
is little evidence of it in his poetry. His 
moods are ethical and religious, and the 
long narrative poems he has composed 
are simply manikin frames, serving to 
support reflections on life, life-aims 
and destiny. The luxury of rhythm is 
quite subordinate to the thought, as it is 
in many of Mr. Robert Browning's 
poems; but then Mr. Browning rises to a 
nervous, forcible diction andrhythm when 
he will. In the longest poem of his last 
volume, ‘‘Ideals made Real,” he has some 
excellent passages and striking metaphors. 
The general scope of the poem is such as a 
religious philosopher must approve. Of 
course no lover in the raptenthusiasm of 
acceptance gives vent to such didactic 
dissertations on the ethics of marriage as 
does the nameless hero of this poem; but 
what he says onthat occasion is, aside 
from the circumstances, said truly and 
well. Whendealing with pure narrative, 
Mr. Raymond, in his effort to be at once 
simple and dramatic, sometimes ap- 
proaches hazardously near the line that 
separates poetry from prose, This, for ex- 
ample, does not sound poetic: 

“ Your tastes are not religious, Mine are not, 
If by religion you mean piety.” 

Or again : 

“ And if we startle folks, jog off the guise of 

their deceit.” 

The following ideas, on the other hand, 

are just and forcibly expressed: 

““We-war with Providence who war with life. 

We seek to mold our own existence out; 

But life best made is mainly for us made.” 

In the poem on the catastrophe at Santi- 
ago, a subject too horrible for descriptive 
verse, the lines 
** Four hundred carts of corpses charred, 
Two thousand nameless dead” 

are in bad tasf#, and far better suited to a 
statistical account ina newspaper. The 
poems entitled ‘‘The Wife,” and “ His 
Love’s Fruition,” are among the best 
pieces in the most satisfactory volume of 
poems yet published by Mrs. Raymond. 

When we read the preface to Mr. But- 








terworth’s Songs of History, which in- 





clude also Poemsof Places in America, we 
were somewhat suspicious as to the quality 
of the contents; for the Muse of poetry 
is a coy, capricious sprite, and will not 
be wooed by deliberate lovers who come 
to her like a suitor with his purse in- 
stead of his heart in his hand. *Mr. 
Butterworth has happily disappointed 
us. His poems, though unequal, in- 
clude a number which are spirited and 
musical, while all of them are pervaded 
with elevated sentiments. We stjll have 
our doubts ahout poetry written down to 
the nursery level, unless it be the very 
youngest nursery. Poetry for adults is 
in general the poetry for youth. It is not 
strengthening to the minds of the young 
to have literature written down to their 
level. There was no baby literature in 
the age which produced Shakespeare and 


Bacon. 
_ a ae 


DR. McCOSH’S PSYCHOLOGY.* 


In a former work of similar scope to this 
the distinguished author presented his ac- 
count of the cognitive powers of the hu- 
man soul. The volume now before 
us is devoted to what have been called 
the motive as well as orective, the impul- 
sive, the appetent powers—known in com- 
mon speech as the feelings, the affections, 
the sentiments, the heart. The threefold 
division of the faculties of the mind, which 
has been generally adopted since the time 
of Kant,is recognized by the author as 
based upon an important distinction, but is 
not followed by him. In his view the scien- 
tific division is that of the common people 
—the head and the heart; while the powers 
embraced under the latter head are again 
divided into the emotions, the conscience 
and the will. I[t is in the introduction 
of the moral power of conscience, 
therefore, that the division herein 
adopted differs from that in common 
use. This faculty is held to reveal quite 
as much as the external and internal senses 
when they show extension in body and 
thoughtin mind. Itisa cognitive faculty 
in that it clearly distinguishes the qualities 
of right and wrong in acts, but as a motive 
power acting on the will it is properly 
classed with the emotions. As tothe ques- 
tion upon which the schools have divided 
whether there is any independent moral fac- 
ulty or power the author has little to say. 
His aim in this book is not a controversial 
one, and he has successfully avoided not 
only controverted questions but the con- 
troversial tone. 

In emotion the author recognizes four ele- 
ments or aspects: first, the affection or ap- 
petence; second, the idea of some object as 
fitted to gratify or disappoint the appe- 
tence; third, the conscious feeling ; fourth, 
the organic affection. The appetences are 
then divided into two classes, primary and 
secondary, the primary appetences being 
reckoned aseleven in number. The theory 
that all motives may be reduced to the love 
of pleasure and the aversion to pain is thus 
rejected, and it is pointed out that Darwin- 
ism has puta stop to the custom of exag- 
gerating the influence of the association of 
ideas, in order to maintain that theory. The 
exhibition of the four elements of emotion 
in their combination and mutual relation, 
however, constitutes the most novel and im- 
portant feature of the book. The existence 
of these four elements is illustrated in a 
striking way by the example of four persons 
traveling together who hear of the death of 
a fifth. One does not understand the an- 
nouncement, the second has no interest in 
it, the third shows sadness, while the fourth 
bursts into tears. Here we see the need of 
apprehension or comprehension, in the 
first place, as a condition of emotion, then 
the affection, the conscious feeling and the 
physical manifestation. The study of the 
emotions in this fourfold aspect is carried 
out in detail in a manner that can hardly 
fail to interest the learner. 

Having thus described emotion in general 
the author takes up the particular emo- 
tions, classifying them according to their ob- 
jects which are either animate or inanimate 
beings; and again, according to their di- 
rection, as retrospective, immediate and 
prospective; following herein Dr. Thomas 
Brown. There are other divisions, accord- 
ing as theemotions are aroused by the con- 
templation of good or evil, or as they are eg- 
oistic and altruistic. After a review of other 
esthetical theories, the conclusion reached 
issubstantially Platonic, that in all e#s- 
thetic feeling there isa perception of rela- 
tion, order and harmony, indicating mind or 
purpose. The treatment of this subject of 
Zsthetics, is especially full, and contains 





*PSYCHOLOGY. THE MOTIVE POWERS. By JAME 
McCoss, D.D., LL.D., Litt.D. New York: Charles 
Serjbner’s Sons, 1887, 





much thatis pleasing and suggestive, the 
extensive reading and wide knowledge of 
the author enabling him to consider it from 
every point of view. In general the illus- 
trations are copious, us is becoming in a de- 
scriptive treatise like this, and testify to his 
varied experience; while in the exposi- 
tion of the external manipulations of the 
emotions he has not hesitated to draw free- 
ly from Bell, Darwin and Cogan. 

We cannot consider in detail Dr. McCosh’s 
treatment of the conscience and the will, 
and his philosophical position is too well 
known to require from us such considera- 
tion. It is enough to say that, while he 
recognizes the importance of the theories 
and of the facts of the evolutionists, he 
shows that the authority of conscience is 
not affected by them. His style is simple 
and direct, and his method well adapted to 
arouse thought in the mind of the student. 
This book will no doubt be as generally 
welcomed as its complementary volume, 
and we are inclined to regard it as the more 
interesting, if not the better, of the two. 
Together they represent the matured opin- 
ions of one who has long been recognized as 
the head of a great school of philosophy, 
and constitute a valuable addition to the 
long list of text-books on these important 
subjects. 


—————-> 
RECENT FICTION. 


The Story of an Enthusiast, by Mrs. C. 
V. Jamison, is an imaginative and exceed- 
ingly ably written novel, possessing for its 
chief interest a delicate yet firm study of an 
artistic and sensitive temperament. The 
mystery of the painting which so strongly 
influences Felix Markland, is gracefully 
treated. As the narrative advances from 
the hero’s early boyhood, it increases in 
genuine dignity and charm. It is an aft- 
story, clearly undertaken with no common 
seriousness of purpose; and that integral 
purpose is maintained with much firmness 
and skill. (Boston: Ticknor & Co.) 

Bound together under the general title, 
For a Song’s Sake, we find about twenty of 
the prose stories which the late Philip 
Bourke Marston, varying his poetical in- 
dustriousness, found leisure to contribute 
to English and American periodicals. They 
are curiously uneven, lacking dignity of 
conception and execution, and exhibit, for 
the most part, a commonplaceness and 
mechanicality that rates them much below 
his verse, and, in fact, includes them within 
the pale of mediocrity. The selection Mr, 
William Sharp, editor of the volume, has 
made is thoroughly representative. When 
Marston wished to be tender he was apt to 
be weak; and attempts at a high emotional 
quality were liable to become melodramatic. 
The suggested effeminacy which charac- 
terized his verse every now and then, be- 
trays itself unpleasingly in these sketches. 
They seem aitogether like crude matter 
from his hand. All are readable; none ad- 
mirable. ‘Her Price” is, perhaps, the one 
fullest displaying the author’s abilities and 
shortcomings. The valuable ‘‘ Memoir” by 
Mr. Sharp gives the book, which has evi- 
dently been a labor of love with him, its 
chiefest element of value. (London: Walter 
Scott.) 

Mr. F. Marion Crawford seems just 
now to be assuming a singularly happy 
phase of his brilliant career; and Paul Pat- 
off, his last novel, coming closely after so 
excellent a story as his ‘‘Saracinesca,’’ is a 
new instance of what fine work the author 
is capable of doing and evidently proposes to 
give to his publishers and admiring read- 
ers. The story has that cosmopolitan at- 
mosphere which Mr. Crawford’s long so- 
journ in various foreign cities and his fa- 
mniliarity with distinctive national traits 
of character enables him to make conspic- 
uous and effective; the hero himself and 
his brother are,of course, Russian ; an im- 
portant person, Gregarios, a Greek: the 
Caravel family, subjects of her gracious 
Majesty the Queen; and, last, Mr. Griggs 
who is a very clever study, an American, in 
some respects typical. But the contrast is 
effective if peculiar. The heroine, Hermi- 
ove, is a notably attractive if slightly per- 
plexing creation, and even if one cannot al- 
together enter into the mental incertitude 
as to the direction in which her heart is 
going, he sympathizes with it and is nota 
little absorbed in attaining its solution. 
The conversation in Paul Putoff is as enter- 
taining and natural as is nearly always the 
case with Mr. Crawford’s dialogue: several 
scenes are vigorously dramatic, the back- 
ground of description is effectively touched 
in, and the result of the story om the read- 
er’s mind is that it is a seriously conceived, 
vivacious book, well worthy the time spent 
in its reading, and an addition to Mr. Craw 
ford’s progressing reputation. (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

Miss Kathleen O’Meara’s Narka is a wel- 
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constructed and artistically elaborated 
book, woven of many picturesque and 
dramatic elements. Russian domestic life 
in an aristocratic circle, with its conflicting 
luxury and discomfort; a considerable ref- 
erence to Nihilistic conspiracy; a young 
and beautiful woman whose straits and 
struggles are a complex web of interest for 
the reader; and much else appurtenant to 
life in Russia and France, compose a book 
pleasant to read. One has some doubts 
about the practicability of such a match as 
Miss O’Meara suggests as a very essential 
element in her plot—the representive of an 
orthodox house, like Basil Zorokoff, and 
Narka, who is a Jewess, and scarcely eligi- 
ble however lovely. But this slight liberty 
with probabilities does not mar one’s agree- 
able impressions of Miss O’ Meara’s success in 
her lively and romantic little book. (New 
York: Harper & Brothers.) 

It is searcely necessary to discuss the lit- 
erary qualities of the, at least, wholesome 
and ever popular novels of Rev. E. P. Roe, 
whose readers are numbered by tens of 
thousands. Criticism may make exception 
to execution, but cannot to their influence 
on that special class of readers who are so 
glad of Mr. Roe’s catering tothem. The 
Earth Trembled is a new story dealing 
with the difficulty in reconciling, not views 
of the North and South, but of the New 
South and the Old one, and phases of the 
Reconstruction movement; and a spirited 
double love-story and a vivid account of the 
Charleston earthquakes also enter promi- 
inently into it. Mr. Roe is evidently pay- 
ing more attention to his literary style, and 
in The Earth Trembled is noticeable again 
in this respect that is commendable. (New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

Captain Macdonald’s Daughter is a sim- 
ple Scotch story, told by Archibald Camp- 
bell, in which there is a good deal to com- 
mend. The scene is chiefly in the quiet vil- 
lage of Strathlowrie, with its neighborly, 
God-fearing folk, its manse and minister, 
the Virginian community to which impul- 
sive, imprudent, affectionate Nan betakes 
herself. The atmosphere of Southern life 
in America is not at all well done; and the 
author is evidently quite unfamiliar with if. 
But the Scotch chapters are excellent, and 
a singularly pathetic conclusion enhances 
the impression of distinct ability in Mr. 
Campbell. (New York: Harper & Brothers.) 

German novels are so frequently disap- 
pointing that we are the more content to 
praise The Last Von Reckenburg, by Lou- 
ise von Francois (translated by J. M. Perci- 
val) for its solid excellence, the effective and 
often very artistic treatment of materials, 
on the whole, rather simple, and for the 
clearness and strength which is observable 
in the character drawing. It is an able 
book. One can understand that its popu- 
larity at home is due to genuine merit. The 
scere is laid early in the present century; 
and the spirit of the period, socia) and in- 
tellectual, is conveyed with a fine skillful- 


ness. (Boston: Cupples & Hurd.) 
a Se ee 
THE new volume of Lyrics and Son- 


nets, by Edith M. Thomas, shows the same 
deft poetic workmanship, modeled on 
Keats, which we remarked in “A New 
Year’s Masque, and Other Poems,” by the 
same author. The technical finish of these 
poems is in refreshing contrast with the 
slovenly rhyme-building of the swarming 
poetaster. The finish of Miss Thomas’s 
verses does not come from elaboration. They 
leave the delightful impression of the forms 
in which her mind works ininspired mo- 
ments. Superfluous and unmeaning words 
are few indeed, and still fewer impoverished 
verses for which the poetic matter is not 
sufficient to cover all the missing feet. Her 
metaphors are always good and her lines 
rarely fail of possessing the true representa- 
tive and picturesque character. The picture 
does not, however, always lie directly onthe 
surface of her verses to be quickly and easily 
caught. The words that come naturally to 
her, though choice, have not that supreme 
vividness and melody which characterizes 
the highest lyric genius. In consequence, 
the poems require study, re-reading, sing 
themselves rather slowly into the heart, and, 
for lyrics, leave the impression of highly in- 
tellectual poems. It must, however, be a 
dull reader and one not easily moved, who 
fails to respond, and quickly, to lines like 
these, which we quote from ‘A Chiid of 
Earth”’ (p. 57): 
“ Ye meadows and maize-waving fields, 

Warm orchatds, with your mellow yields, 

And fallows, joyous and unkempt; 

Ye woodlands, whether gray or green, 

As spring in you doth sleep or wake; 

Ye trivial runs, that ever tempt 

The longest way to reach your home, 

And, as ye wander, ever break 

Green news to banks ye glide between; 

Thou quiet shore, and thou serene, 





Cool under-heaven, dashed with foam 
(Wide water, glad in thy approach),— 
O ye, my kindred! hear me now, 
While I my love and service broach; 
Your claim I may not disallow.” 
There is a good round American heartiness 
in this apostrophe to ‘‘ Sweet Cider,” though 
the reader will have to remember in the 
last line that though Levant as a noun is 
accented on the last syllable, as an adjec- 
tive it may be read as here—Lev'-ant; 
“Soul of the apple glorified! 
In a sudden flush of pride, 
I would send this blameless beaker 
To that mellow pleasure-seeker, 
Old Anacreon, with this boast: 
‘Take some joy on Pluto’s coast; 
Here’s a drink with more sunshine 
Than e’er laughed in Levant wine!’” 
On the whole, the nearest approach to a 
perfect thing is the poem on page 65, which 
we reprint entire as one of ihe finest expres- 
sions in lyric verse of the divine unrest of 
love: 
“THE STRANGE GUEST 
“He brought a branch of olive— 
This stranger guest of mine; 
Could I deny him entrance, 
Who bore the peaceful sign? 
Ah no! I bade him welcome, 
I set him meat and wine; 
But while he drank and feasted, 
How laughed his eyes divine! 


“I took the branch of olive 
(The soothest plant that grows), 
And from the carven ceiling 
I hung it with the rose. 
‘But why to me this token, 
Who never lacked repose? 
Why this to me,’ I questioned, 
*Who know nor feud nor foes?’ 
“He smiled beneath the olive— 
This strangest stranger guest. 
A branch from off the thorn-tree 
Had told his errand best; 
For since my house he entered 
There’s ne’er a heart at rest. 
To mock me with the olive! 
But Love doth love his jest.” 
The sonnets show naturally more than the 
lyrics the intellectualism of Miss Thomas’s 
verse, with a trace of the resulting coldness. 
‘“Youth and Age’’ seems to have been sug- 
gested by Keats’s magnificent sonnet, ‘* On 
first looking into Chapman’s Homer,” 
beginning: 

**Much have I travelled in the lands of gold.” 
In the same way “ Retrieval” (p. 91) is the 
theme of Sir Launfal condensed into a lyric. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.) 


a, A very pleasing evidence of the prog- 
ress of Hellenic studies, and at the same 
time of the advance of sound ideas in Eng- 
land respecting the history of alphabets, is 
to be seen in An Introduction to Greek 
Epigraphy, by E. S. Roberts, M.A., fellow 
and tutor of Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge. The work is edited for the 
syndics of the University Press, by whom it 
is published at Cambridge. Part I, on 
“The Archaic Inscriptions and the Greek 
Alphabet,” is all that has thus far ap- 
peared; and it forms a very neat octavo vol- 
ume, exceedingly convenient and excellent- 
ly printed. The plan of the whole work 
seems to be a semi-popular work; that is, 
one to be understood and read by ordinary 
Greek students, giving a classification of 
Greek inscriptions according to their age, 
country and subject, and a selection of 
texts by way of samples, under each class. 
Or, to cite the author’s own words: “ The 
scope of the book will be best understood if 
it be described as an Introduction or Hand- 
book toa ‘Corpus Inscriptionum Gre- 
corum,’ imagined, if that were possible, to 
be complete at the time of publication.” Of 
course the completeness will be quite be- 
yond reach so long as the present happy 
exploration and research on ancient classi- 
cal sites continue; but the more the results 
of discovery, the more the need of a compe- 
tent introduction, like the work in hand. A 
complete corpus of Greek inscriptions seems 
now to be as utterly impracticable as a 
corpus of other Greek literature. The 
author of this Introduction, however, seems 
to have kept au courant with even the 
periodical literature, quite down to the date 
of publication. The plan of this Part I 
comprises no more than the so-called 
archaic inscriptions, which correspond to 
an enlargement of that section in the corpus 
called “Tituli antiquissima scripture 
forma insigniores.”” The term archaic is a 
somewhat arbitrary one and is applied gen- 
erally to inscriptions dating earlier than 
about 400 B.c. For a knowledge of these in- 
scriptions some familiarity with the history 
and changes of the Greek alphabet is indis- 
pensable. The plan of this book, according- 
ly, is to group the inscriptions geographi- 
cally, giving with each an account of the 
local alphabet from the earliest times. The 
inscriptions are given in fac-simile, or else 
in quast-fac-simile type, followed jn each 





case by a transcription in ordinary minus 

cule; the reader being duly warned, as he 

should be, that a quasi fac-simile is no 

guide to the actual forms, and made to 
understand that the inferences to be drawn 

are not alike in both. Am inspection of the 
author’s lists of authorities, no less than a 
perusal of the work, shows that he 
has followed as wise and learned a track as 
possible. Inciting the periodical literature, 
as well as the mass of recent books on the 
various connected subjects, the author 
shows that he is well aware that a vast deal 
of charlatanism is abroad; but nevertheless 
he is just toall, and‘always courteous. It is 
not too much to say that the book is a model 
for research, cool judgment, and fairness. 
Were it less correct than it is, it still 
would be of value as an exhibition of the 
qualities and spirit proper to be displayed 
in attacking sucha subject. The result isa 
work that is crowded with matter delight- 
fully handled, and overflowing with excel- 
lent fruit. As was to be expected, it 
opens with a historical sketch of the Greek 
alphabet. Necessarily short, it still has 
enough fac-similes, butit proves a relief to 
those who have read the more pretentious 
works which mingle fact with fancy so 
thoroughly that it is hard to separate be- 
tween the two, while it is nowhere liable to 
the charge of superticial guessing or of dog- 
matic insisting upon a dream as true. 
While the author’s stylg is clear and spark- 
ling, it is likewise free from the attempts at 
‘fine writing,”’ and lugging in by the head 
and shoulders monsters of incongruous or- 
nament, which so much delight some of our 
writers on the subject. To follow the 
author through his geographical arrange- 
ment, or in his dealing with the separate in- 
scriptions, is scarcely possible without an 
exhibition of fac-similes; but it would be 
difficult to read his words on, say the Abou- 
Symbol (as he spells the name) inscription 
without interest and profit. He declines to 
discuss the Cypriote syllabary and other 
like systems (real or supposed) of writing, as 
out of his sphere, though he has occasion- 
ally to notice—favorably or otherwise—a 
hint of some writer respecting a form or 
two, and gives a hint which might prove as 
profitable, perhaps, as if we should suggest 
to the *‘ Hittite ’’ decipherers that they have 
neglected the allied forms to be seen in the 
carved symbols of the Yezidees. His scat- 
tered discussions of the age of inscriptions 
are marked with keenness and common 
sense. There is a chapter on the ‘ Helleniz- 
ing Alphabets”? of Phrygia, Pamphylia, 
Cappadocia, Caria, Hispania, which reca- 
pitulates the principal sources of informa- 
tion, and sums up the actual knowledge ob- 
tained; all without dogmatism or apparent 
prejudice. An Appendix, filling some sixty 
pages, consists of addenda and supplement- 
ary commentaries on the inscriptions, ren- 
dered necessary either by inadvertent omis- 
sions or by the progress of research while his 
work was going through the press. Then 
follow tables of the Archaic alphabets, three 
of the Eastern group and four of the West- 
ern group, filling eleven pages, in which an 
asterisk marks letters that were written 
retrograde in the inscriptions. There is also 
a valuable reference-table of comparative 
numbers, showing the different numbers by 
which the inscriptions in this work are des- 
ignated in the various sources whence most 
of them are taken. Last of all, a very good 
index, especially good for the student, closes 
the work. It is hardly probable that the 
sensible, studious beginner, undergraduate 
or professor, will find an equally good work 
on the subject. Every expert knows the 
difficulty of obtaining accurate fac-similes, 
and how easy it is, especially in the matter 
of archaic alphabets, to be misled by the 
imperfection of the copies. There seems 
thus far to have been devised no substitute 
for the original objects, in the study of epi- 
graphy or palewography, though a good 
squeeze will do much, a cast more, and a 
photograph not infrequently more than 
either. The best of printed books, be their 
fac-similes never so careful, are sure to mis- 
lead those who draw their inferences too 
stringently therefrom; and the stones or 
bricks or coins must be resorted to by all 
who wish to have an independent judgment, 
especially if he would escape the brilliant 
fancies of the charlatans. The books are all 
helps and introductions, and will remain so 
notwithstanding their present invaluable 
merit, until epigraphy and the history of al- 
phabets has more sound students, and a 
mastery (not to say discovery) of all the ex- 
tant material. (8vo, pp. xxii, 419. Price, 
$5.00. Macmillan & Co., New York.) 


.... Whether a history of a national litera- 
ture should be compiled on the essay prin- 
ciple, the critical principle, the bibliograph- 
ical principle, the skeleton principle of the 
prime, or the principle of the imagination, 
isa question left somewhat in doubt by the 
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practice of writers during the last twenty 
years. Most readers, and most of those who 
have laid upon them the necessity of select- 
ing a compendium for younger readers or 
for worshipers of the great deity ““Exami- 
nation’’ inschools, will prefer a work by a 
master, with sufficient account of the facts, 
a tolerable amount of criticism, and a rea- 
sonable amount of information of the histor- 
ical events, in which the national literature 
took its rise and followedits course. Nor is 
it at all requisite that the history of a na- 
tional literature be dry or dull, though it is 
not desirable to find it florid—as we some- 
times see it. About all these good quali- 
ties, positive and negative, are to be found 
in A History of Greek Literature: from the 
Earliest Period to the Death of Demosthe- 
nes, by Frank Byron Jevons, M.A., tutor in 
the University of Durham. It is competent; 
it is sufficiently full; it is based on abundant 
knowledge of the Greek writers, with enough 
sympathy with their spirit to make his crit- 
icism just and fine flavored; and it deals 
enough with general and particular Greek 
history-to set the Greek authors in a proper 
light. Itcontains no list of printed edi- 
tiones principes, nor other cheap material 
of the sort; nor does it deal in long Greek 
extracts, nor in the fanciful flights so easy 
to those who never feel the necessity of pa- 
tient research. The structure of the work 1s 
systematic enough to allow it to be used as 
a text-book—with the notes and appendixes 
to the several chapters for one who knows 
Greek, and without them for one who does 
not. But the Grecian and the non-Grecian 
alike will find it a very readable book, while 
scarcely any but the theorist will find it in- 
structive throughout. Among the various 
reeent histories of Greek literature, it is as 
sound as any, much more correct than most, 
never defying the reader’s contradition by 
soaring assertions which nobody can verify 
without consulting all the librarfes of civil- 
ization ; and, inthe sum,a very valuable 
addition to the file of books en the cubject. 
Whether the author commends himself to 
the majority of Greek scholars or not by ad- 
vocating the substantial unity of the author- 
ship of the “Iiad’’ and likewise of the 
“Odyssey,” may be a question; but probably 
the majority of those who are not anxious 
to rush into print will be found with him. 
However, he gives the Homeric question its 
full historical due, and does injustice 
to nobody. Nor, when we come to the ul- 
timate point does he deny that several hands 
may have been busy in giving to the 
Homeric poems the shape in which they 
have delighted humanity for the last two 
thousand years. One praise of this book, 
especially for practical pusposes, is the fact 
that all alongare thrown in—but not dragged 
in—remarks to make clear the situation; not 
cumbersome explanations, but just such 
matters of fact as a master knows his pupils 
are ignorant of, and which the high-flying 
quacks or priests of the essay mysteries 
leave out. They serve much like the practi- 
cal artist’s or finer mechanic’s explanation 
of the ‘‘ unwritten rules,” which make the 
difference between the finished hand and 
the botch. That such explanations and re- 
marks might be taken as the test of a man’s 
competency when speaking of Aristophanes 
(or Lucian, if this history came down so 
far), is plain to everybody; but in the case 
of Aristophanes it is very hard to weave 
such explanations into the text without 
their seeming unnatural. Itisin the case 
of the later Epics, the tragedians, and the 
orators, that the skill ot Mr. Jevons asa 
writer appears in this direction; at the 
same time equally evincing this full know- 
ledge. The history, however, is not that of 
a didactic school-master writing for his 
pupils. It has not the didactic air 
at all, but the gharm of a full con- 
versationist, speaking necessarily in mono- 
logue, but not caring to parade the 
fact of his superior knowledge, nor to fortify 
the fact of his accuracy by an overload of 
citations. In dealing with matters of com- 
paratively recent discovery, however, the 
author is explicit enough. When he comes 
to speak of the speech of Hyperides im be- 
half of Lycophron, and especially the tuneral 
ovation by him, it is gratifying to see that 
he takes pains to give (in brief) the facts of 
the discovery of the Harris papyri, and does 
not content himself with a flying reference, 
such as might be made by any superficial 
compiler. It would be easy to multiply in- 
stances where the composition of this work 
displays exact knowledge, and care to pre 
sent it scrupulously, while at the same time 
the charm of the writing is not broken nor 
its style at all interrupted or strained. But 
it 1s enough to say that these two qualities 
comprise the main charm of the work. It is 
masterly, and it is interesting. Were not 
comparisons too odious, it would be equally 
easy to name a work ortwo on the samesub- 


ject which are as conspicuous for bastard 
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learning and ingenious speculation of the 
spider-web sort, as this is for its more 
modest but warm and glowing excellencies, 
Among those who have read with hesitat- 
ing approval the recent dashing essays and 
introductions respecting Herodotus, Mr. 
Jevons’s chapter on that charming old narra- 
tive will find an especial welcome. (8vo, 
pp. xvi, 509. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. Price, 22.50.) 


eee American biography has been in sore 
need of a satisfactory encyclopedia, done in 
the thorough and careful method of Leslie 
Stephen’s “Dictionary of British Biog- 
raphy.”’ In most respects the new <Apple- 
tons’ Cyclopedia of American Biography 
will meet the requirements of the case. As 
projected, this work is to be complete in six 
volumes octavo, uniform in size and style 
with Appletons’ American Encyclopedia, 
and under the editorial direction of James 
Grant Wilson and John Fiske. The three 
of these volumes already out cover the 
ground down to Samuel Lockwood inclu- 
sive. The work in them is done on the 
general plan of condensed biography, of 
which Leslie Stephen’s ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography” is a model. We 
observe, however, occasional exceptions 
which mar the unity of the work. The 
most flagrant example is the article devoted 
to Mr. Blaine, which is not only expanded 
beyond limits, but seems to be written to 
meet the requirements of a campaign biog- 
raphy. As offset on the other side, the arti- 
cle on President Cleveland, is needlessly 
full, and done in such a sympathetic man- 
ner as to havea partisan look. The whole 
list of public men, politicians, Presidents 
and statesmen, is done too much on the 
principle of writing up each from his own 
standpoint. The art of impartial biogra- 
phy, containing the facts without the plead- 
ings, would seem from this not to have 
reached as yet the fullest possible develop- 
ment in this cguntry. To vastly the greater 
part of the names contained in the work 
this remark wiil not apply. As to omissions 
little fault is tobe found. So far as we have 
observed the editors have been toofree in ad- 
mitting names to their columns rather than 
too strict in excluding them. This, however, 
is a good fault, ot which no one need com- 
plain. The list of contributors is only given 
in part, and the articles are not signed. 
Excepting a few star articles, tabulated at 
the beginning of each volume, the author- 
ship of the articles is not given. Each volume 
contains a number of carefully engraved 
portraits with a yet larger number of wood" 
cut vignette portraits by Jacques Reich. The 
work is also illustrated with fac-simile au- 
tographs, views of birth-places, monuments 
and famous tombs. It will contain in all 
some two thousand or more of these illus- 
trations, and the number of biographical 
subjects are expected to exceed fifteen thou- 
sand, including living persons, and going 
back to the earliest history of the country. 
Nearly one thousand persons of foreign 
birth who in any way have been distin- 
guished by their connection with the coun- 
try—as Lafayette, Cornwallis, Whitefield, 
etc.—are noticed. Several thousand citizens 
of Canada, Mexico, and other states of 
North and South America, are embraced in 
its catalogue. Many of the articles are ex- 
haustive in their character—as, for example, 
the one on Columbus, though we note it 
as among the unconscious omissions that 
may occur in really good work that this 
paper does not state when Columbus died. 
Like Mr. Stephen’s ‘“‘ English Dictionary,”’ 
much original matter will be found in the 
more important contributions. It is in- 
tended to push the work at the rate of one 
vyolume every four or six months. (D, Ap- 
pleton & Co.) - 


....The Congregational Sunday-School 
and Publication Societymeans to give good 
reading to the young people whom it sup 
plies with books and papers. In Sunday- 
school libraries there is apt to be a lack of 
books for little people just beginning to 
read, small books in big print that the 
children can read forthemselves, or that 
can be read aloud to tiem in less than an 
hour. To help supply this want, Willis 
Boyd Allen has written ‘’he Mountaineer 
Series, made up of five little books, really 
five chapters in a single story, telling of 
simple, sweet, home life near arailway sta- 
tion somewhere in the White Mountains. 
The little books will answer their purpose 
admirably. Next in size comes The 
Royal Service; or, The King’s Seal, a sensi- 
ble and brightly written book by Kate W. 
Hamilton, It is astory that ought to help 
children from twelve to fifteen to start upon 
a life of sincere and practical Christian 
service, The Sewalls; or, To Every Man 
His Work, is 4 useful stqry by Margaret E. 
Winslow. The sceneis laid in York, Maine, 
and it is somewhat startling in reading 
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the story to note that the writer has used 
her knowledge of the locality to the very 
utmost. Not only are allusions made to the 
natural characteristics of the country, the 
river, the beach, the spouting rock and Mt. 
Agamenticus, to historical characters such 
as Saint Aspinquid, Handkerchief Moody, 
and old Parson Moody, but the names of 
the families introdueed into the story are 
veritable York names, Sewalls, and Youngs, 
and any one who has visited the quaint old 
town, would easily recall a counterpart of 
of the ‘“‘ Sayward girls,” aged respectively 
seventy-six and eighty-four years, living in 
their fine old house, with its corner cup- 
board and thin old china; and might even 
remember ‘‘the sleepy prayer-meetings 
left mostly in the hands of deacons who 
shut their eyes’’—but we will not aid the 
author in casting discredit upon York 
prayer-meetings. There is too much at- 
tempted in this book—the episode of the 
Chicago strike and riot seems to have been 
dragged in. Itadds nothing tothe story,and 
the writing is often too labored. It would 
be better to say “oil” than “lubricating 
element,”’ and there are better and simpler 
words than “‘eventuate’”’ and “ habituate.”’ 
The book is well worth recommending, how- 
ever, and its lessons are wise and skillfully 
enforced.———Howe Benning, the author of 
‘*Miss Charity’s House” writes One Girl's 
Way Out, being the story of arich girl, a 
society favorite whe, stranded for a season 
in a quiet country town in the Mountains, 
learned there the way to do service for Christ 
rather than the world.—-—The temper- 
ance book of thisset of Sunday-school pub- 
licationsis by Julia McNair Wright, In 
Black and Gold. The book is intended to 
warn young people against gambling and 
the use of alcoholic drinks. The theme is 
not new, and the author has written onthe 
same and cognate subjects for many years, 
but her characters and story are bright,orig- 
inal, and interesting. These nine volumes 
are all from the Congregational Sunday- 
School and Publication Society. 


...Our opinion of Bishop Richard H. 
Wilmer’s The Recent Past froma Southern 
Standpoint: Reminiscences of a Grand- 
father, is that they should have been 
treatedas Metternich and Talleyrand treated 
their memoirs, and locked up, until say, 
about A.D. 1950. By that time they could 
have been published only as curiosities of lit- 
erature, in which character they would have 
great vogue. For present uses their only sure 
effect is torekindle the now happily expiring 
sparks of an old controversy. Bishop Wil- 
mer’s part in it was not to his credit as a 
man, a citizen, norachurchman. Heshows 
himself a hopeless irreconcilable, or as 
the Italians call people of this sort with 
ecclesiastical and _ political mill-stones 
around theirnecks and their ankles too, as 
for that matter, he is an Intransigeante. 
He has, however, the courage of his convic- 
tions and proclaims them in all their nar- 
rowness, and with too much heat and bit- 
terness to permit us to hope much from 
them as reminiscences. The facts with 
regard to Bishop Wilmer’s proceedings and 
his quarrel with General Woods are stated 
in as mild a way as the case will at all bear 
in the Life of William Rollinson Whitting- 
ham, Fourth Bishop of Maryland, by Wil- 
liam Francis Brand. The first edition of 
this noble life of a noble man was published 
in 1883. The second edition, which was 
called for some three years later, is substan- 
tially the same as the first, with such minor 
corrections and additions as were found 
necessary. It contains a finely engraved 
portrait frontispiece of the bishop, and 
though full to the verge of being volumi- 
nous, bears on every page the stamp of a 
nature so strong and a life so rich that the 
two fat volumes octavo devoted to it are 
none too much, (E. & J. B. Young & Co. 


....George Routledge & Sons have done 
their best to give us in English a worthy re- 
production in English of Gérard de Nerval’s 
Sylvie, Recollections of Valois. The trans- 
lation though done by a nameless hand is 
exceedingly good and brings over into Eng- 
lish all that could be transported of the 
grace and airy beauty of this poem in ro- 
mantic prose. The preface by Halévy isa 
sad review of the yet more sad and tragic 
life and end of Nerval. The book is delight- 
fully illustrated with forty-two etchings by 
Ed Rudaux, which, though they have lost 
something of their original sharpness, pre- 
serve their air, grace and fine French effect. 
The paper is heavy and ivory finished, the 
margin broad and the book every way 
charming. (34.00.) In What the Wind 
Told to the Tree-Tops, we have a collection 
of clever inventions by Alice Williams 
Brotherton, which will he relished by 
young readers as well as by other readers 
who have the youthfulness of sympathy 
The storiesare short 











but they are neatly linked together by a line 
of allusion to the Christmas idea of which 
each in its separate way is a variation. The 
book isillustrated. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.25.) From Shore to Shore, by Didley 
Dumps, the news-boy, is a moral poem 
whieh reproduces in verse a didactic view of 
the voyage of life. It is illustrated and 
published by the American S. S. Union. 
$1.25 





.... The name of Elizabeth Gilbert is not 
likely to be forgotten in the history of the 
work for the blind, particularly in connec- 
tion with her intelligent exertions to find 
regular employment for the blind and ar- 
range tools, methods and processes for 
them. We welcome the Life of this beau- 
tiful and suffering lady, which has just 
been published by Frances Martin, author of 
several readable books, among them “ An- 
gelique Arnauld.” The writing of Eliza- 
beth Gilbert, and her Work for the Blind, 
has been to heralabor oflove. ‘‘ Bessie’’ Gil- 
bert,as she was called, was born iato the best 
social life of England. Her father was Prin- 
cipal of Brasenose College, Oxford, at the 
time of her birth, and afterward Bishop of 
Chichester. She was surrounded with 
friends whose affection and admiring devo- 
tion prompted them to every exertion in her 
behalf. While yet a child young enough to 
play with dolls, an attack of scarlet fever 
destroyed the sight of both eyes. The blow 
fell first and hardest on her father, who was 
wholly unable to bear the pathetic appeals 
of the little child to her nurse to take her 
out of darkness into the light and to give 
her her dolls. The Life is a delightful 
picture of an English home, while it is also” 
a vivid reflection of the hard indifference of 
the best people everywhere at the beginning 
of this century to the sufferings and depri- 
vations of the unfortunate. (Macmillan & 
Co. $1.75.) 


.... The improved facilities for reaching 
the Antilles and the Caribbean islands have 
drawn a stream of travel in that direction 
and in some degree prepared an interested 
and intelligent public for Mr. William 
Agnew Paton’s Down the Islands; A Voy- 
age to the Caribbees. Some at least of the 
matter in this volume was published in the 
Evening Post. Much new matter has been 
added, and the whole recast and arranged 
for publication in the permanent form now 
given to it. The author begins with St. 
Kitts, at the northern extremity of the 
island chain, and sails along down stopping 
at the leading places in the group until he 
comes to Trinidad on the South American 
coast. He then, on the return voyage, 
rambles back by Margarita and takes up on 
the way the islands not seen on the outward 
voyage. He has made a book of travels 
which combines the two offices of entertain- 
ment and instruction, while for the traveler 
who follows him his book will both lighten 
his heart and diminish his labors. Mr. 
Paton has a quick eye, a good sense of 
humor, and writes straight on to his point 
without wearying his readers. His book is 
greatly helped by the numerous sketches of 
M. J. Burns which he went to the islands to 
make on thespot. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
34.00.) 


....The archives of the Department of 
State contain seven collections of public pa- 
pers which have from time to time been 
purchased by order of Congress, but which, 
notwithstanding their known importance 
and public character are difficult of access, 
still more difficult to be properly used, and 
altogether in danger of being in whole or in 
part destroyed. It is enough to say that 
these collections are the Papers of Conti- 
nental Congress, the Washington Papers, 
the Franklin Papers, the Hamilton Papers, 
the Jefferson Papers, and the Monroe Papers, 
What has been printed of these documents 
has been done in an unsatisfactory manner, 
which does not command confidence, and it 
is now proposed by the Hon. Secretary Bay- 
ard to reprint each paper, verbatim et liter- 
atim with the utmost care. A few pages 
prepared and printed by the Secretary’s 
order show the scope of the proposed publi- 
cation, and that it would be nothing short 
of a boon to students of American history, 
would relieve the Department of State from 
the incessant demand for copies or précis of 
letters and documents, and at the same time 
would remove the danger which now threat- 
ens the collections with destruction. The 
Hon. Secretary has submitted his plan ina 
circular to scholars interested in American 
history asking for suggestions, and with the 
intention of applying to Congress for means 
and authority to carry into execution the 
plan when matured. 


....[: is believed that the Revised Version 
of the New Testament has promoted in 
many ways and points the understanding of 
the evangelical history. With the view of 
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bringing these various points of advantage 
into one line an English author who mod- 
estly conceals his name on the title-page 
and only reveals it in the preface in the in- 
itials “G. W. M. D.,” has arranged that 
history into a continuous narrative ‘“ac- 
cording to the Revised Version,” and pub- 
lished it as The Life, Teaching and Works 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
ment of events in the history is based almost 
entirely upon Dr. Robinson’s Harmony, and 
may therefore be relied on as possessing the 
most authority. (Henry Froude, London. 
75 cents.) 
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LITERARY NOTES. 
GEN. LEW WALLACE has another novel 
half-finished. It is to treat of the time of 
Mohammed. 





....Mr. James Russell Lowell has relet 
his ‘‘ Elmwood” home at Cambridge to Mrs. 
Ole Bull, and will remain in Europe the 
rest of this winter. 


...-According to the Paris literary papers 
Mme. Limousin expects to publish a scorch- 
ing volume dealing with her opponents, 
entitled ‘“‘Chatisements,’”’ to be added to 
the back-stairs chronicles of the period. 


....Messrs. Longmans, Green, & Co., 
New York, have published a new story by 
Mr. D, Christie Murray and Mr. Henry Her- 
man. The scene is laid in Britain, in the 
first century, and the authors describe it as 
“an experiment in imaginative art.’’ Such 
collaboration should make it a successful 
one. 


...-The seventh season of Mr. Sidney 
Woolett’s recitals in New York begins Jan- 
uary 15th at the Madison Square Theatre. 
The series will consist of six recitals, and 
they will be given on Monday afternoons in 
January and February. Especially inter- 
esting programs from a literary and elocu- 
sionary standpoint have been prepared by 
Mr. Woollett. 


....-Charles L. Webster, the head of the 
publishing house with which his name is 
widely associated, has been formally in- 
vested with the Order of Pius [X, and its 
privileges and dignities, by conferment of 
the Pope. The honor was conferred on Mr. 
Webster in recognition of his services in 
conducting the sale of the biography ot 
Pope Leo XIII, recently issued here. 


....The series of charming essays which 
Robert Louis Stevenson will contribute to 
Scrilmer’s Magazine, ter 1888, is well under 
way,the author’s improved health in the 
Adirondack region enabling him to work 
with comfort. *‘ A Chapter on Dreams,’’ in 
the January number, will be succeeded in 
February by “ The Lantern Bearers,”’ which 
is said to be filled with delicate fancy and 
delightful! criticism. 


.... The grave of George Eliot, in Highgate 
Cemetery, is marked by a plain obelisk of 
marble, inscribed in gilt letters: 

“Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence. .. .” 
Here lies the body 
of 
“ George Eliot ” 
Mary Ann Cross. 
Born 22 November 1819 
Died 22 December 1880.” 


Near by this tomb is that of Caroline Moore- 
head, who was once the most popular author 
of her time in English letters, to-day scarce- 
ly remembered. 


....-Miss Grace H. Dodge, of this city, has 
just brought out a little volume entitled 
“A Bundle of Letters to Busy Girls,” a 
series of twelve letters on “ Practical 
Matters’’ which enter into the life of all our 
“Girls.”” Miss Dodge originated what has 
become a large institution—‘Working Girls’ 
Societies,” in which every Tuesday even- 
ing is devoted to ‘“‘Practical Talks,” and 
these Letters have grown out of these 
talks. 


...-Macmillan & Co. have lately issued 
the prospectus and specimen plates of a 
work “‘Musical Instruments—Historic, Rare 
and Unique,”’ which, from its subject and 
the beauty of its illustrations, should be 
very popular. It consists of fifty plates in 
chromo-lithography of rare and famous 
musical instruments, with introduction 
and descriptive notes by the well-known 
authority, A. J. Hipkins, F.S.A., contain- 
ing much information not hitherto pub- 
lished. The subjects of illustrations have 
been obtained from private and public col- 
lections, including the elaborate Loan Ex- 
hibition recently held at South Kensington. 


..-.In reply to a correspondent who writes 
us asking for some information as to a for- 
eign novelist who has not written much but 
whose literary work has a very peculiar 
excellence, we would say that “Osip 
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Schubin” isonly a pen-name and oat th 
real name it conceals wejare not able ‘ore. 
and that the writer is a lady, long fam 
with those circles of foreign society she 50 
ably depicts. Since her novel “Gloria 
Victis sis nothing new from her has appeared: 
the last-named story being, however, nota- 
bly inferior to her very powerful an —_ 
ful book ‘‘ Our Own Set,” which Mrs. Clara 
Bell pooiates a couple of years ago; pub- 
lished by W. S. Gottesberger of this city. 














..A correspondent oftheEvening Post 
lately reminded its elderly readers of the 
custom of presenting ‘‘ Annuals” at New 
Year’s time, forty or fifty years ago, and of 
the letters of some of those fanciful and 
favorite volumes which are still to be found 
in bureau drawers and unrummaged cor- 
ners of book-cases at home—‘‘ The Token,” 
‘““The Keepsake,’ The Talisman,” ‘The 
Forget-Me-Not,” ‘Gems of Beauty.’, ‘‘ The 
Oriental Annual,” and the like, issued by 
bota English and American publishers. The 
‘* Annual” delined, however, just as the in- 
creased sale of standard poets and prose- 
writers increased and their works became 
cheaper. The writer of the Post’s article, 
Mr. Thomas H. Pease, in further allusion 
to the former literary and other Holiday 
trade a half-century ago in the cities with- 
in reach of New York says: 


“There was great rivalry between Albany 
and all far-up-river dealers as to who should be 
first in the‘market with the latest novelties from 
New York and London. I vividly recall my own 
experience in getting a box of holiday books for 
an enterprising firm, just as the trade was the 
most pressing, from New York to Albany, the 
river being then closed by ice the greater part of 
the way. I started with my precious freight by 
the boat, which could go no further than Pough- 
keepsie, whence I took a sleigh, traveling night 
and day, and was warmlv welcomed in Albany 
by my friends the next day. This was before the 
modern expressman was known, and letters and 


urgent business transactions were intrusted to 
the ‘mail guard,’ who was a most important 
character.” 


.... We have received the January num- 
bers of the usual long and choice list of 
American and foreign periodicals, review of 
which in detailis nowadays growing more 
and more animpracticable pleasure, includ- 
ing Harper’s, Scribner’s The Century, Lip- 
pincott’s, The Portfolio, The Magazine of 
Art, The Magazine of American History: 
Macmillan’s, The Catholic World, The 
Art Amateur, The Cosmopolitan, The 
American Magazine, Cassell’s Family 
Magazine, the St. Nicholas, Wide Awake, 
The Atlantic, etc., etc. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEE. 


Songs from the Seasons, and Other Verses. By 
Dexter Carleton Washburn. 7 ; 
St. Johnsbury: Charles T. Walter.. ......... 
Taq Story ¢ of Ireland. By ine Hon. ‘Batiy Law- 
less. With some additions by Mrs. Atoer 
Bronson, 8x5!¢, pp. xxix, 435. New York: 
Po PINS Biv icccvcccescdcccccesessvesecseve $1 50 
The Book of British Ballads. By 8. C. Hall. 
With Illustrations after Designs by Cres- 
wes Gilbert, and Others. 5%4x44¢. pp. vii, 
b Me Ov cadecenesdcccversosceshiseshesese 1 50 
The ‘ate of Gooe e Washington. Studied and 





Anew. B ward Everett Hale. 8x5%, 

xix, 392. ie BP NEOs dnc. congenevedccssccs om cen 1% 
The Holy Child; or, zpe Flight into Egypt. By 

Thomas Evan Bibber. 8xtitg, pp. ix, 25 

BO Ge ccwccssatisceteeccuessene co-cseccnesees 150 
Poems, Dramatic and Lyric. Constance 

Faunt Le Roy Runcie. 73¢x534, pp. vi, 98. 

WR ctcctgrtwestGaserhernedecstanesssdsctane 100 


Tae, Principles of the Art of Conversation. By 
. P. Mahaffy. 7x4, pp. xii, 174. Thesame. 0 75 
mm. the Wind Told to the Tree-Tops. rd 
Alice Williams Brotherton. 914x744, pp. 
BOO CB rccke cvcntvesoe cesbs cc cvcncevcocsses 13 
A Dictionary of the aha aad the Talmud, 
Babli, and Yerushal and the Midrashic 
Literature. Compile Mr. Jastrow, 
Ph.D. Part Il. Conteining a ist of Abbre- 
viations. 1144x84, pp.97to192. The same... 200 
Gérard de Nerval Sylvie. Recollections of 
Valois. With a Preface by Ludovic Haley. 
and Forty-two Etchings y Ed Rudaux. 74<¢ 
x54, pp. xxv, 136. New York: George re Route 
ledge as Snubdatevnchdoeweskseenseserate ooeoese 400 
An kup. bx3s6 into Sovalion. By Thomas Kir- 


. pp. 188° New York: Longmans, 
Green & ‘Coe S60 aocccocoqvevevesoncecesseeseeses 150 
Talks to Lay ~, 4 Men, With Asides to Young Wo- 
men. homas Collyer. 7x54, pp. xi, 
238. va. & ee ae i sscesccdanscedines 12 


Eudora. A Tale of Love. By Mr. B. M. Toland. 
With drawinee by H. 
one oF "Gibson, and decorations in ine 
tex x634, a- 
deiphia: + Se 'Pippincett Co ae evevcccccceces 3 00 
From Shore 2 Beere. By the Same author 
* Ma or Two Ways of Look 
” “What Can I os, 
Didle Dumps, he Newsboy. 
pp. The American Sunday-school Union... 125 
Stories Great Painters, or Re ton in Art. 
By Edwin W. Rice, D.D.. >» Pp. 27. 
EN Scacbunkeddcecodscenetenegiteuinendsnese 125 
Miser Farebrother. Fargeon. 1144x8, 
pp. 8. New York: “LR ft Bro: 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. | 
$300. 





oo PRIZES. 


The Congregational Sunday-School 
and Publishing Society 


e MS. best adapted for a Sunday- 
pA SF hed Ry ‘and for the second best. 


Competition Open Until May 15th, 1888 


Those competing for the prizes may choose either 

fict bi phy or history of a religious character 

For er particulars address M. C. HAZARD, 
Room 9, Congregational House, in. 


Oo Both Bright and Blue, Latest and 
42. 4% best. Higetrated candid book. t- 
val > ~ am ae settl iavestors. 


ape tourists or 
1 pages, pengrey and red plates, Sots, O, 
. Crosby, Author, ¥ranklin Street, New York, 
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4 HISTORY OF OUR HEROES, OUR 
STATESMEN. OUR SCHOLARS, OUR 
MEN OF NOTE IN EVERY FIELD. 


APPLETONS’ 
CYCLOPZAIDIA 





American Biography. 


The omy * National Standard, 





“ APPLETONS’ CYCLOPADIA OF AMERICAN BIOG- 
RAPHY ” contains a biographical sketch of every per- 
son eminent in American civil and military history, 
in law and politics, in divinity, literature and art, in 
science, and ininvention, including distinguished per- 
sons born abroad that are related to our national his- 
tory, and embraces all the countries of North and 
South America. It isa complete history of the New 
World in every branch of human achievement. 

Numerous flattering testimonials have been re- 
ceived from distinguished gentlemen who have ex- 
amined the work, a few of which we here subjoin: 


From the Hon. GHORGE BANCROFT. 
“ The most complete work that exists on the subject.” 


From the Hon. JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


“ Surprisingly well done, To any interested in 
A merican history or literature the work will be indispen- 
sable * 
From NOAH PORTER., D.D., ime D., ex-President of 
Yale Coll 


“ Itis with great pleasure cae I certify to the excel- 
cones of * Appletons’ Cyclopedia of American Biog- 
raphy.” 


From the Hon, M. B. WAITE, Chief-Justice of the 
United States. 


“T have louked it over with considerable care and find 
nothing to say except in stored 


Complete in six volumes, 8vo, containing nearly 00 
pages each; each volume illustrated with at least ten 
tine stee! portraits ardseveral hundred smaller vign- 
ette portraits and views of birthplaces, residences, 
etc, 


Sold only bysubeortption. Agents wanted. Spec- 
imen pages and price-list sent on application. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1,3 & 5 Bonn cumemens NEw YORK. 


THE 


HOME BOOK. 


FOR THE 
MOTHERS OF OUR LAND. 
COMPILED AND EDITED BY 


J. H. VINCENT, D.D., LL.D 


AND 


JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 
720 Pages. 1200 Illustrations and 5 Colored Plates 
FINELY AND DURABLY BOUND. 


In every home where children abound 
there is usually a corner-shelf or cupboard 
reserved for ‘‘children’s books.’’ Here, 
sometimes in dire confusion and oftentimes 
much the worse for wear, will be found 
primers, arithmetics, readers and atlases, 
spelling-books and copy-books, picture- 
books and catechisms, besides three or four 
volumes of choice stories or “children’s 
classics.’’ The aggregate cost of all these 
books may be anywhere from twelve to 
twenty dollars. Then, too, mamma has her 
volumes of household recipes, cookery- 
books, etc., etc., costing several dollars 
more. And yet, with all these books, there 
is generally something lacking, some ques- 
tion remaining unanswered, some busy 
little brain and fingers to be kept out of 
mischief. 

Hence it was a happy thought which 
prompted one of the brightest men of our 
day to compile and prepare a HOME 
BOOK, which should contain between ita 
covers the cream of all books named above, 
and at the same time furnish everything 
else which couid possibly be of service or of 
interest in the education or the entertain- 
ment of the home circle. It is impossible 
to give, in brief space, any conception 
of the contents of the HOME BOOK, 
but the publisher will be glad to 
send further information to any who 
will apply. The HOME BOOK has been 
a very costly one to make, and yet it is 
sold at a price which puts it within the 
reach of all, while it saves the cost of many 
books. Agents are wanted everywhere. 
Lady canvassers will find the HOME BOOK 
peculiarly adapted to them, forthough it 
contains something for every member of the 
family, yet it appeals peculiarly to the 
mothers of our land, to whom the book is 
dedicated as the “‘ sovereigns of t¢s Hearts 
and Homes,.’’ 


2” Special Circulars on application to 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, 


805 Broadway, N. Y. 
Fpeue r any addrens. [2 
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F,CHUROH&Co,, Music P blish 


SECURE EARLY 


DR. GEORGE F. PENTECOST'S 
BIBLE STUDIES 


ON THE 
Sunday-School Lessons 
. FOR 1888. 
Post-paid 50 Cents. 


A. Ss. BARNES & CO., 
111 William Street, New York, 











“In the Earth Trembled we may say that Mr. Koe 
has reached high-water mark again. It is full of in- 
cident and the plot is interesting. Mr. Roe intro- 
duces the Charleston earthquakes with telling effect, 
and the thrilling scenes which took place at that time 
are most graphically described.”—[{Toledo (Ohio) 
Commercial. 


The Earth Trembled. 


By EDWARD P. ROE, 


Author of Barriers Burned Away, Without a Home, 
He Fell in Love With His Wife, etc., etc, 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50, 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, 
NEW YORK. 


1 Ady ertisers Best Service for ee money. Send 
Advertising, 130 Nassau Street New York,” 


_ Whitings’s Standard ” Writing Paper 
TYPE WRITER PAPER. 


aN a and A procs mailed on application. 
JOH SS, Stationer and Printer, 
420 Library Street, Philade)phia, 


A PAPER OF GREAT IMPORTANCE. 











Governmental Interference 
with Production and 
Distribution, 


BY THE 
Hon. DAVID A. WELLS, 
IN THE 
Popular Science Monthly 


FOR JANUARY, 


being No. VII of the series, ‘“‘The Eco- 
nomic Disturbances since 1873,” by 
the same author. 


“THE POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY” is published 
at $5.00 per annum, or 50 cents a single number. 


D. APPLETON & 00., Publishers, New ¥ York. 
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Holiday Catal Send for it. 
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BOOK AGENTS fcc: Sas Sonia 


ED. 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO., 02 Broadway, N.Y 











rag ARPER’S FERIODICALS. 


COT oe ecenreveel 


bath OUNG PEOPLE, 2 

ote A RPER'S C4 CATALOGU aviit will be sent by mail 
HARPER & BOS. PRANKLIN SQUARE 4. ¥. 
__ PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


Artistic Presents of 














Permanent Value. 


High-class Etchings, mostly 
unprocurable elsewhere, cost- 
ing when framed from $5.00 
upward, 


An Mlustrated and Descrip- 
tive Catalogue mailed on re- 
ceipt of 10 cts. FREDERICK 
KEPPEL & CO., 
20 East 16th 
Union Square, New York. 

ENGRAVINGS 


FOR 


New Year’s Presents, 


The SIGNING OF THE EMANCIPATION 
PROCLAMATION, by Carpenter. $2.00 by mail, 
post-paid. 

The AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
$2.00 by mail, post-paid. 

Address, 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


oo, 


251 Broadway, 
NEW YORK, 


EDUCATION. 
AMERICAN 


EST TEACHERS. aso'ronmoy, 


pro rovided for Families, Schools,Colleges 
Skified Reachers oan a with postions 


Schools free to po 
“Sehiool Broperty ee one w md 
ndergarten Mate’ ite. 
JILW SCHEMERHORN & Co. oF Rast uth seen Y. 


A Sketch of the Field of Practical 
Short-hand, 


with plan of instruction by mail, for the 
information of those who wish to learn the 
art. By James H. Fish, Stenographer to 
the United States Courts in New York and 
Brooklyn. Sent on application, inclosing 5 
cents postage. Address 


JAMES H. FISH, 
229 Broadway,New York, 
_P.-0. Rox, 1 138. 


Be ENS SCHOO oO. L 'B ULLETIN 
on to Pee yettable ven Risin to tngorm weer others. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


supplies schools with teachers, teachers with positions. 
Sema for circular. E.O.Fisk, 14 Tremont Place, Boston, 


London, 


and Street, 




















LANCUACES. 


The Meisterschaft System, by Dr. R. S. Ros. 
ENTHAL, is the only successful method ever devised to 
learn to speak without a teacher, and ina few weeks, 


French, German, Spanish or Italian. 
Badened 


leading linguists. Terms, $5.00 for 
books of either lan ‘Sam; Part L., 25 
cents, Liberal cnet — as 


haem B n 


COLLEGE, Oberiin, O., 
eg 4 Collegiate, 
atory Depart- 

ments; Offers. both sexes 
ucational ad 


feat eta | dk the 2 lowest cost. MSealthtels no jOOns ; 
influences; elective studies; 1 stu- 

)—¥,. it year. Calendar sent free by Mr. Geo. P. 
Kimball, Secretary. 

Oberlin ¢ Conservatory of Bi nete Unter the 

ec, Se New building. perior in- 

jon a Yolce Culture. Pia Organ, 

etc. Address, Prof. F.'B. RICE, 


‘THOTT FEMALE SEMINARY. 


2 lactate wil! commence 
Ja b. kee For PLL, send to 
Miss A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Maas. 
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MUSIC. 
Music Books for the Season 


Festival sibtheme. ° Bd eta 
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$i Ber dozen by Ex. if sent 
terling Anthems, B Hussar P. Maik and 
Cc. romp. | arg A size. Over 100 
mpiled from Ne — 
Anthem booket in the land. in addition to many 
new pieces by the best write: 
$6 per dozen by . If sent by y dail, 60c. per copy 


t@™ A full catalogue sent on request. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth Street, New York, 
_, 81 Randolph Street, Chicago, 
Cincinnati,O 
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AGENTS WANTED. 


MEN OR WOMEN Something entirely new and 
complete monopoly. Sure sales and large profits. 
Send stamp for full description and terms, 


E. W. RIDER, Racine, Wis. ° 
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Financial. 


WAGES AND TARIFF PROTECTION. 


On of the chief reasons for affording 
tariff protection to various branches of 








American industry against injurious 
competition in our own market by the 
products of foreign labor, consists in the 
fact that the average rate of wages paid 
in the United States is much higher than 
This adds 
so much to the cost of producing in this 


that paid in other countries. 


country the articles with which the prod- 
ucts of foreign labor compete, and makes 
it necessary to protect by tariff duties the 
home industries engaged in the pro- 
duction of these articles. 

These industries, without such pro- 
tection, will in our own market be under- 
sold by the products of the cheaper labor 
of other countries, unless the rate of 
American wages be reduced to the stand- 
ard of the poorly paid labor of these 
countries. We must have either protec- 
tion, for the industries in question, or a 
reduction of wages in respect to the em- 
ployés engaged in these industries. One 
or the other is inevitable. Employers 
cannot, without protection,pay the present 
American rate of wages, and at the same 
time compete in this market with the 
products of cheaper foreign labor. It 
costs them more to produce the articles 
with which these products come in com- 
petition. 

The question then comes directly home 
to employers, whether they will sustain 
tariff protection where facts show it to be 
needed, and thereby secure a higher rate 
of wages and the means of living more 
comfortably, or support the vagary of 
‘Free Trade,’and,as the natural and neces: 
sary consequence, be compelled to accept 
a reduction of their wages. This is the 
practical question for them to consider; 
and to them it is intensely practical. Free 
Trade means to them a reduced rate of 
wages with the inevitableness offate. It 
means less manufacturing employment 
and less pay for what they do. It means 
the pauper rate of wages paid in Europe. 

Now, before wage-earners in the United 
States shout for Democracy and Presi- 
dent Cleveland, we advise them in their 
own interests carefully to consider this 
point. The Republican Party is thorough- 
ly committed to the protective policy, as 
the true policy for the encouragement of 
home industry. President Cleveland, on 
the other hand, in his last message has 
allied himself with the Free Trade wing 
of the Democratic Party, which consti- 
tutes far the larger portion of this party. 
The great issue in the next Presidential 
election will be the tariff question; and 
no class of persons have a deeper practical 
interest in the result than wage-earners. 

We believe in a revision of our tariff 
and internal revenue laws, but not in any 
such revision as is suggested by the Presi- 
dent. We would wipe out the tariff, en- 
tirely, in one direction. We would admit 
free of duty at least one thousand arti- 
cles, now imported, which are not manu- 
factured in this country. There is no ex- 
cuse, whatever, for continuing such taxa- 
tion at the present time. We would be- 
gin there immediately. If such a reduc- 
tion left us, still, an unnecessary surplus, 
we would move forward at once and “ re- 
vise” again in other directions until we 
limited taxation to the legitimate wants 
ofthe Government. Congressmen cannot 
move too quick in this matter. 

THE INTER-STATE COMMERCE RE- 
PORT. 


Tue Inter-State Commerce Commission 
in their first report, express a very favor- 
able view of the law which they have ad- 
ministered for the last eight months. The 
Commission say in general terms : 

“The act to regulate commerce was not 
passed to injure avy interests, but to con- 
serve and protect. It had for its object to 
regulate a vast business according to the 








réquirernents of justice. Its intervention 
Was supposed to be called for by the exist- 
ence of numerous evils, and the commission 
was created to aid in bringing about great 
and salutary measures of improvement. 
The business is one that concerns the citizen 
intimately in all the relations of life, and 
sudden changes in it, though in the direc- 
tion of improvement, might in their imme- 
diate consequences be more harmfyl than 
beneficial. It was much more important to 
move safely and steadily in the direction of 
reform than to move hastily, regardless of 
consequences, and perhaps be compelled to 
retrace important steps after great and pos- 
sibly irremediable mischief had been done. 
The act was not passed for a day or for a 
year; it had permanent benefitsin view, and 
to accomplish these with the least possible 
disturbance to the immense interests in- 
volved seemed an obvious dictate of duty.” 

We have no doubt that the law has 
cometo stay, not necessarily in all the 
precise regulations contained therein, but 
that the General Government will here- 
after have a law for the regulation of 
inter-state commerce, amending it from 
time to time ascircumstances may require 
so as to correct abuses and make the law 
promotive of the interests of the people. 
State regulations are not equal to the de- 
mands of the case. 


> 
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THE SOUTHERN STATES. 





THE Times-Democrat submits the foi- 
lowing figures to show the rapid increase 
in the assessed valuation of property in 
the Southern States in the last nine years: 

-—1€85-8I—-— ——1879-£0—- 
Rate Rate 


Asses3- of tax- Assess- of taz- 
ment, ation. memt. ation, 














Alabama....... 172,524,933 64¢ $17,486,181 7 
Arkangas...... 140,531,083 4 86,409,564 64 
Florida......... 76,611,409 4 29,471 618 7 
Georgia........ 106,507,578 Bk 235,650, 55) i) 
Kentucky...... 485,491,690 544 $18,087,875 4 3-5 
Louisiana..... 219,000,009 6 158,587,495 11 
Mississippi..... 2h 3 
N. Carolina.... 4 
S. Carolina... 54 , 
Tennessee... 224,909,179 4 211,768,588 2 
TOROS. 000 vee 621,011,%9 7 704,198,153 5 
Virginia....... 540,700,900 4 803.455,155 6 
_ $3,064,£00,445 4 3-5 $2,154,792,795 5 3-5 


Florida heads the list in proportionate 
increase, and Texas comes next. These 
states came out of the War of the Rebel- 
lion in a most desolate and bankrupt con- 
dition; and their rapid recuperation un- 
der the system of free labor conclusively 
shows that they lost nothing by the de- 
struction of slavery. Several of these 
states are in the black list of repudiating 
states, and, taken in the aggregate, to- 
day owe to their creditors about a hun- 
dred million dollars, which they have de- 
liberately repudiated. Their growth in 
the assessed valuation of property com- 
pletely sweeps away all pretense that 
they are not able to pay these repudiated 
debts. They are abundantly able to set- 
tle every dollar of their repudiated obli- 
gations. What they lack is not ability, 
but a proper sense of public honor. 

Virginia, for example, has in the last 
nine years increased in the assessed valu- 
ation of her property by about $32,000,- 
000; and yet she refuses to fulfill her con- 
tract with her creditors entered into under 
the Funding Act of 1871, or tomake any 
compromise with them, except upon such 
terms as she chooses to dictate. Is there 
any excuse in her poverty for this atti- 
tude of the state? None whatever. She 
legally and honestly owes a debt which 
she refuses to pay according to the terms 
of the contract. What is this other than 
simple rascality? Yes; rascality is the 
right term for her course. Any milder 
term would not properly characterize it. 


ee 


STATE BANKS. 





WE present herewith our usual summa- 
ry of the more important features of the 
statements of some of the State 
Banks of this city, which are published 
elsewhere in this paper. It will 
be seen from the statements that the 
banks of this city can hardly be excelled 
for good management, as is shown in 
their constantly increasing surplus and 
the enhanced value of sales whenever any 
of their stocks are sold. 


BANE OF THE METROPOLIS. 


I ah ss ob paalennsenagesion $ 5,465,754 
ee ee errs Petre Y 
Gatpius Dent h cihinteavaeinneanebies 

ivided profits .........,... ne: 80,179 





ELEVENTH WARD BANK. 


NR ao igi. cho cae e< ones - $1,487,066 
| Be I ea re -- 100,000 
Undivided protits.........cccsecses » 187,303 
BANK OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK, 
PROUOUVOOE. 26 6 F.cig 2 oig se ccecescsepes $12,985,872 
CT Gade eksieitanectosrvneae 1,200,000 
ints webiins wees amine «cena 000 
Undivided Profits................c0 155,448 
WEST SIDE BANK 
py a, SET ee ee $2,713,226 
CEE MINOR, 65 ok coSoxecccncesenss 200,000 
Rha « 4 cieek 4 da 80s ccaresate 147,591 
Undivided profits................. 499 
MOUNT MORRIS BANK. 
OE SERIO Lae $2,193,833 
SE SN ac cv escdtcccectseress 100.000 
Sas. o owadaw does Coeemeaetes 100.000 
Undivided profits................ 56,876 
BANK OF AMERICA. 
NN. 5 o'a0 sec cows eScoaune: $17,496,991 
Capital stock............ sebebeeens 3,000 000 
Undivided profits................. 1,833,353 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE prevalent easy condition of affairs 
in financial circles indicates the confi- 
dence there is felt as to the fnture of the 
money market. Capital is always sensi- 
tive and timid in view of impending dan- 
ger,and therefore when money is easy 
and readily obtainable for mercantile as 
well as speculative purposes the satisfac- 
tory condition of the outlook may be said 
to be pretty well assured. Loanable 
funds have been available for all purposes 
at rates of interest that have ruled steady, 
which denotes the comfortable feelings 
that exist on the part of the banks to- 
ward their customers. The demand for 
call loans is not very brisk, owing to the 
subdued temper of speculative trading, 
but there has been a fair ingujry for time 
money to provide for the ttlements 
made at the close of the year. Money at 
the West has ruled firm, and domestic ex- 
change on New York at Chicagostill rules 
at a discount, while at St. Louis it is up 
to par. Call loans at the Stock Exchange 
have been available at 4@5 per cent., 
and time loans at 5 @ 6 percent., on 
mixed collateral. Commercial paper dull 
and nominal. First-class bills, with sixty 
or ninety days to run, have been taken at 
54 @ 6 per cent. discount, four months at 
6 @ 63, and good single-named paper at 
6} @ 8. 





STOCK MARKET. 


The dealings of the stock exchange has 
ruled dull, and values have shown an 
easier tendency, owing to the lack of in- 
terest manifested in speculative trading 
by the general public. The transactions 
of the market have been strictly of a pro- 
fessional character and hence the fluctua- 
tions are without significance, so far, since 
favorable reports in regard to the rail- 
road earnings does not seem to influence 
the market. The majority of the profes- 
sional traders are bears because of the 
dullness of speculation and without ary 
support they have sold the market off 
without any very great effort. Notwith- 
standing the narrow proportions of the 
trading in the early part of the week a 
better feeling seemed to gain control 
toward the close, and a firm undertone 
developed with the tendency of prices 
upward. Still the situation has developed 
no feature of importance and the fluctua- 
tions are attributable to manipulation. 

U. S. BONDS. 


Quite a little activity has been devel- 
oped in the Government bond market 
during the past week, and the demand 
has been brisk for some of the favorite 
series. Prices have shown a liberal ad- 
vance, and the 4s and 44s were in such 
good demand that only small quantities 
could be obtained. The following are the 
closing quotations: 


Bid. Asked. 
414s. 1891. Rewistered....... ........... 10814 10834 
is. 1891. Coupon.  eeewbeedt\ aaa 108: lt 8% 
46, IM. Remistared..............00-00.- 1x 1206 
i 6" anctcenevecheadéie' aul lz 127 
Currency 6, 18¥5............ . ‘a avelinn 119 fe 
oS SS. ae 121 ee 
TS are 13 ar 
SN FG BE oncsines ccnvetocenedbes 125 
Currency Gs, 1OBD........ccecesccccccccss 127 


CITY BANK STOCKS. 
A fair demand was experienced for city 
bank stocks, and more interest was man- 
ifested by investors than for some time 





past. The following are the closing quo- 
tations: . 

Bid, Asked Bid. Asked, 
Ameriea..........175 13 Madison Souare.W0 tos 
American Ex... 12 Mecbanice’..-- : ‘. 17” 
Nat......2 ~ e petal = 
Buteh's & Drov’s.1%4 = # anis’..... 40 15 
,  tpebahape _ = + naw PRR... 3 
Coulmerce ......163 170 {Mech’s& Trad’s.15 =~ 
Corn Exchange.. 2 etropolitan .... 8 2 
Chemical ....... 3 —el oe ood = 
Central Nat....100 1M jNew oy on = 
Continental......] 124 =| Ninth Nat’l....... 15 
» Ses : = RSS ca. = 
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ery A poses secon of M0 ew Yous, «+» 200 a 
ver wecges = - ¥. Na aoa 
Eleventh Ward..1530 — /Oriental........ te = 
First Nat'l...... 1550 ~— |Pacific. .... 166 
Fourth Nat’!..... 145 M7 |Pheenis.. = 
Fifth Ave........ — |Park. ... 170 
PUIIOD......-.+0+- — |P ios _ 
German Amer’n.J115 — ‘Republ 142 
Gallatin......... 200 — |Shoe X Leathe: 148 

rmania........ 200 — |Second Nat’! ad 
Garfield..... 200 — |Seventh Ward — 
Freenwich 115g — |Stateof N’wY'rkll5 120 
Hano’ 182 — |St. Nicholas......120 126 
mp’t 335 340 desmen’s..... 107 
Tving.............45 — |Third Nat’l...... 16 «120 
Leather Man’f...1% — Ns ia sedan’ bi — 
hattan....... 160 163 |Unit’dStatesNat.210. — 

BANK STATEMENT. 


The weekly statement of the New York 
City Associated Banks showed an in- 
crease in reserve of $1,108,000. The sur- 
plus now amounts to $9,086,400. The 
changes in the averages show an increase 
in loans of 48,300. an increase in 
specie of $1,249,000, a decrease in legal 
tenders of $71,300, an increase in deposits 
of $279,600, and an increase in circula- 
tion of $30,000. 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 

The Foreigu Exchange market was active 
and strong. The posted rates for Sterling 
were advanced 1 cent on the pound to 
$4.8384 for 60-day bills and $4.87 for 
demand. On Friday actual _ busi- 
ness was done at $4.83@$4.83} for 
60-day bills. $4.853@$4.26 for  de- 


mand, $4.864@$4.86% for cable trans- 
fers, and $4.812@$4.82 for commer- 
cial bills. Continental was _ strong. 


Francs were quoted at 5.233@5.234 
for long and 5.214@5.208 for short: 
Reichsmarks at 941@95, and 953@95%, and 
Guilders at 40} and 403. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

The consolidation of the Market and 
Fulton National Banks has ‘been com- 
— The new institution will carry on 

usiness at the old stand of the Market 
Bank, at Beekman and Pearl streets, will 
have a capital of $800,000, a surplus of 
$600,000. and deposits of $4,000,000, and 
will be known as the Market and Fulton 
Bank. For some time the Fulton Bank 
will be kept open to settle up affairs. 
The President of the new corporation will 
be Robert Bayles and the cashier Alexan- 
der Gilbert. 

DIVIDENDS. 

The Bank of New York (National Bank) 
has declared a semi-annual dividend of 
five per cent., free from tax, payable Jan- 
uary 3d. 

The Bowery National Bank has declared 
a dividend of six per cent., payable Jan- 
uary 3d. 

The Central National Bank has declared 
a semi-annual dividend of four per cent., 
payable January 3d. 

The Continental National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of four per cent., paya- 
ble January 3d. 


The East River National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of four per cent., paya- 
ble January 3d. 

The Fourth National Bank has declared 
a dividend of four per cent., payable Jan- 
uary 3d. 

The Importers’ and Traders’ National 
Bank has declared a semi-annual divi- 
— of seven per cent., payable January 

The Irving National Bank has declared 
a dividend of four per cent., payable Jan- 
uary 3d. 

The Leather Manufacturers’ National 
Bank has declared a dividend of five per 
cent., payable January 3d. 

The Market National Bank has declared 
a semi-annual dividend of four per cent., 
and an extra dividend of ten per cent., 
payable January 3d. 

The Mercantile National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of three per cent., pay- 
able January 3d. 

The National Butchers’ and Drovers’ 
Bank has declared a semi-annual dividend 
of four per cent., payable January 3d. 

The National Citizens’ Bank has de- 
clared adividend of three and a half per 
cent., payable January 8d. 

The National Park Bank has declared a 
semi-annual dividend of four per cent., 
payable January 3d. 

The National Shoe and Leather Bank 
has declared a semi-annual dividend of 
four per cent.. payable January 3d. 

The Phenix National Bank has de- 
clared adividend of three per cent., pay- 
able January 3d. 

The Tradesmen’s National Bank has de- 
clared a divicend of three per cent., pay- 
able January 3d. 

The Bank of America has declared a 
semi-annual dividend of four per cent., 
— January 3d. 

he Eleventh Ward Bank has declared 
a semi-annual dividend of four per cent., 
payable January 3d. 

The Mount Morris Bank has declared a 
dividend of three per cent., payuble Jan- 


uary 3d. 
The Oriental Bank has declared a divi- 
dend of five per cent., payable January 


The Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Omaha Railway Company has declared a 
dividend of three per cent., payable Jan- 
uary 20th. 

The Chatham National Bank has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of three per 
cent., — January 8d. 

The Third National Bank has declared 
a dividend of three per cent., payable 
Japnary 34, 
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HARDMAN, PECK & CO., 


WAREROOMS, 


138 FIFTH AVENUE. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


35,000 


IN USE. 


HARDMAN 





PIANO. 








UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
Por INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and sold on commission for cash. 

Deposit accounts received and interest allowed on 
monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 

Lists of investment bonds and information concern- 
ing securities furnished on request either personally 
at our office or by mail. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons 
BANKERS, 
28 NASSAU STREET. NEW YORE. 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0, 


NEW YORK. 


MEMBERS OF NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA AND 
BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGES. 


Execute orders for all Investment Securities 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain gad Ireland, the Continent, Austra- 
a and West Indies. 


Iss Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Make Telegraphic Transfers of Money, 
BETWEEN THIS COUNTRY, EUROPE AND BRIT- 

ISH AND DANISH WEST INDIES. 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & 00., London and Liverpool. 
United States Government Financial Agents, 


= CNET = 


rast) Bald at your be home. a, 


oven bed tc i ies 
Rat hetereace af steht 


son 8: JOUNSTON rs 
7% FARM MORTGAGES 


Principaland Interest payable in New York, and 
Gash Capit by the Western Loan * Trust Company. 

ash a and Surplus, $550,000 

mpany was organized in "1883, by its present 

m8, who personally conduct its business. The 
loans we offer for sale are complete, and the tarm 

which secures the payment of the mortgage, was care- 
fully examined by our representative before we 
made the loan 

For full: information and Pefesenges a 

W. W. mcDONALD, Pres iient, 

Atthe Co.’s Eagtern Omice. No. 2 Wall St., N.Y. 

















ALIFORNIA Lands sold and exchanged. 
Correspondence prompt. CALLAHAN & ADAMS, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 


DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


KANSAS NATIONAL LOAN CO. 


of Wichita. Kansas. with Capital of $500,000, and 
Stockholders’ liability of $1.000,000, makes 
7 per cent, aanensses First’ Mortgage 


(or 8 per cent. if unguaranteed ay, 
and productive city pro ip 
Famous Arkansas Fall ey of Southern Kan- 
ens. All property loaned a is carefully examined. 
Adarone' experience and no lo 
Address RoE sarees, | H.W. 











_— improved farms 


om ichita, Kan., or Geo Lew 
tional Bank Building, ‘New York Cit  aibenaie tecned 


HATCH & FOOTE, 
BANKERS, 
NO.9 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK, 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
WE OFFER FOR SALE SAFE 


RAILROAD BONDS, 
PAYING SIX PER CENT. INTEREST. 
THE RAILROAD EQUIPMENT CO. 


Organized 1879, 
Up to gounery 1st, 1887, has made 93 


t Issues amounting to..... $13,281,000 
Of these it has been paid off in when 


4 issues, amounting to _ et »000 
Leaving outstanding................. 4,574 «00 





Ithas never defaulted on either Bs or in- 
A limited amount of 5 per cent. bonds for sale on a 
basis to net 


the investor 6 PER CENT, The com- 
pany reserves the right to advance the price toa 6 
basis without notice. 


per cent. 
FOR SALE BY 


POST, MARTIN & CO., 


#& PINE STREET, NEW YORE. 





AMERICAN LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


113 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Capital, Fully Paid................. $1,000,000 


THIS cour. NY TRANSACTS A GENERAL LOAN, 
AND FINANCIAL BUSINE 


mae. es rape on Deposit subject to pr a al- 
lows interest on balances. 


All Checks pass through the Clearing-house. 
MAKES INVESTMENTS OF MONEY pOTS AS 
EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, &UA 
DIAN, TRUSTEE, 
ALSO, AS REG iSTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT 


An authorized Depository for Court and County 
Treasurers’ Fund. 








ROWLAND N. HAZARD, President. 
GEORGE S. HART, Vice “President. 











WILLIAM DB. SNOW: Sec ’ 

JAMES S. THURSTON. Preasurer. 

DIRECTORS: 

GEORGE H. POTTS, WALLACE C. ANDREWS, 
JOHN L.MACAULAY, IRA DAVENPORT 
JAMES M. VARNU ILLIAM D. SNOW, 
JOHN I. BLAIR O! KIM MEY 
EDW.F.BROWNING, ¥FR EDEL IC A. POTTS 
ROWLAND N. HAZARD, JOHN R 
GEORGE S. HART, ALEXANDER G. BLACK. 
WM. B. DINSMORE, KRANK C HOLLINS, 
ELIAS LEWIS JR THOMAS L. WATSON, 
JULES A DIGE. ELIAS c 3, BENEDICT, 


WILLIAM P. ANDER 


KANSAS CITY 


SHARES $100.00 EACH 


IN 


Knickerbocker Heights Syndicate. 


An absolutely safe investment, which will return 
over 23 per cent. profits in less than one year. We 
have just secured a tract of the finest ground in the 
City Limits of Kansas City, in the midst of the fash- 
ionable residence section, at a great burgain, and are 
self of in fots a syndicate to hand eit. Wewill re and 





ay teveneea in the s ~ bby SHARES $100.00 
KACH, The certificate is full paid, unassessable 


. aN 

such proportions of % of the net profits as the amount 
of the certificate shall bear to the entire sum in the 
syndicate. We retain the ren. aining 44 as compensa- 
tion for our services. Secure shares at once by re- 
mitting New York Draft for amount of shares want- 
ed. They are selling rapidly. 


J. H. BAUERLEIN & CO., 
Real Estate Investors, 
522 Wyandotte St., Kansas City. 
References: The Commercial Agencies, 


GERMAN-AMERICAN 


REAL ESTATE 


TITLE GUARANTEE COMPANY 
(CAPITAL, $500,000), 


Examines and Guarantees Titles to Real Estate. Pro- 
Purchasers and plorigagces Liv. a Permanent 
} — FB. Fund REQUIRE 


DIRECTORS: 

A. L. Soulard, President; Chas. F. Tag, Vice-Presi- 
dent; A. Koppel, Secretary: Wm. Wagner, Treasur- 
« Chas. Unanast, Counse 

A. Beyer, Geo. W. Quintard, John Straiton, Wm. 
piccaewaen 6. J.D. W edemeyer. G. C. Clausen, 
James Fellows, Jacob F. “Miller. 

HON. NOAH DAVIS, CONSULTING COUNSEL. 
Offices: 34 Nassau St. (Mutual Life Build- 
ing), 203 Montague St,, Brooklyn, 


FP. E. TROWBRIDGE, 


BANKER AND BROKER, 
Nos. 3 anc 5 Broad or 29 Wall Streets. 


(BRANCH OFFICE, 290 BROADWAY, N. Y.) 


Member of the New York Stock Exchange, Director 
of the Merchants’ Exchange National Bank, Ameri- 
- ae Bank, American Safe Deposit Company, 














bs bought and sold on commission, for cash 
or on Margin. All pnw ne gratuitously responded 
to. __ Correspondence soli 


Solid Iowa Investments. 
THE NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE 
AND INVESTMENT CO., 


of Des Moines, lowa, with capital of $150,000, of- 
fers Guaranteed Iowa Mortgages, also 6 per 
cent. ten-year debentures (its own Sbiigation) secured 
first mort, gases deposited with the American 
aoe and Trust Co,, of New York. Abundant 
references 


KANSAS INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


Paid-up Capital "and Sarpl a Sp See: *" $298, 000. 00 
Devotes its entire attention to negotiating First Mort- 
gage — tor Eastern Investors 
Absolute Sate 
‘or re 


Ge 
selerencen: zea ar rticul 
H. i, Pres’t. > orrell, loe-Pres't. 
B.R. Wheeler, Sec'y. P. T. Bartlett, Ass’t- Sec'y. 
Topeka. Kan 31 Devonshire St.. Boston. Mass 


7% « Gon S% 
Ist ; MORTGAGE | i LOANS 


one wey = every an cme. A licen on | ony nee 
. Best of references. three to six times the — 
oon Bouts in N.Y. es 





od Rates, 





“=P!* Ness County —_ ° 
N.C. Merniit, President. -—— NESS CITY, Kansas. 
For 


or vicinity if desired. 


; oy ome ont SR eeraiion Py x Mestere Man 
Ome Fut call Bovtsn dectred | 


on parties ia 











JARVIS-CONKLIN 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO., 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


6 NetInterestGuaranteed by the 
Capt al eo 








. 1, 
first mort, 
reals estate te held b by the ® gucentte Trust Co New New York. 


at Office iculars. 
53 qRVIS CONKLIN MO TOAGK TRUST CO. 
239 Broadway, New York City 


We shall ultimately deliver copper in Europe at a 
total cost of six cents per pound. 





E. D. Co., Ltd. 

“ With suitable ores substituted for flux, the profit 
on such ores might easily reduce the cost of smelting 
coxheath ores to nothing.” 

E. D. PETERS. Jr., M. E. 


7% Mortgage Bonds 


OF THE 


Eastern Development Co. Ltd. 


Interest payable in May and November at office of 
the American Loan & Trust Co., Boston, Mass. 

These bonds cover all present and after acquired 

property by by virtue of special act of the legislature of 


Liberal Stock Bonus given with Bonds. 
Prospectus mailed on application. 


OFFICE OF THE COMPANY, 


95 Milk Streét, Room 66, Boston, Mass, 
CHOICE INVESTMENTS. 


residence properties in Des. Mo 
and references, address, 
DES MOINES LOAN AND eens co., 
Des ean an Ta 
Or, R. E. SL a 38 Park R y. 
Edward Forsy the, 203 Walnut Street, Phila. 





e8 OD 
ines. For particulars 





S* Guaranteed Mortgages 8% 


ON KANSAS CITY PROPERTY. 
$200 UPWARDS. 
Specially secured by 25 per cent. deposit with Ameri- 


can Loan and Trust Co., of Boston, addition to the 
guarantee of the company. 


10% Syndicate Investments 10% 


in sums of $1, ~ on inside property pay ing 10 per cent. 
terest and large profits. 


WINNER INVESTMENT COMPANY. 


Capital paid in $300,000. Assets $2, ee vy 69. 
Surplus and undivided protits $851,364 


WILLIAM H. PARMENTER, 


New England General Agt., 50 State Street, 
BOSTON. 


The Western Farm Mortgage 
Trust Company, 


SUCCESSOR TO 
THE WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO., 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS, 





Paid-up Capital $500,000 00 
Add’l stockholders’ liability _ 500,000 00 0o 
Total Guaranty - - - $1,000,0 000 00 


First ie ae Loans. 


THIS COMPANY 
is prepared to offer the most 
D) coniszrersres First Mortgage 
|e: Fervent Loans,and itsown 
x Per Cent. GOLD 
pase BENTURES based thereon. 


$105, 0 of First Mort- 
gages on a con dant RR, 
amount of loans, deposited with, and 
comune to American Loan & Trust 

Company, New York, a8 special secur- 
ity for each $100, 000 Debentures issued 
and so certified to by the President of /1 
the American Loan & Trust Company. 


Cold Debentures. 


These Debentures are the direct obligation of the 
Company, backed by its Half Million Capital 
and all its assets. Interest semi-annual, Principal 
and Interest payable at the Third Nat. Bank of New 
York. Over 2.300 investors can testify to their entire 
satisfaction with these securitics. 


8. O. a. Pres. Nat. Bank, Lawrence, Pres, 

G. W. Grirritn, Pres. Merchants’ National Bank, 
Lawrence, V. I’. and Gen. Manager. P. E. Emery, 2d 
Vice-Pres. and Auditor. L.H. Perkins, Sec. B.A. 
AMBLER, Treas. 

yg 4 New York, 187 Broadway, C. C. Hine & Son, Agts. 
Albany, N, Y., Tw eddle Building, M. V. B. Bull & Co., Agts. 
Boston, 84 School St., M.D. Brooks, Agt. Phila., 102 So. 


etc., ees 4 ~ a application, 
INS, Sec., Lawrence, Kansas. 


12%. The — Bank and Investment Co., 
of Dakotu,. at Ipswich, Dak. (Incorpo- 
rated), Capital $500.00, has for sale Bonds and 
Mortgages secured on improved farms bearing 9 per 
cent. interest semi-annually, or will guarantee for 1 
Ree cent. per annum,or on City property 12 per cent. 
he borrower is js charged 10 percent. on all farm loans 
in Dakota. Th who make a business to ne- 
gotiate such for: astern Investors take 2 mortgages, 
the Ist for principal and interest at 6 per cent. to 7 per 
cent., the 2d for the difference ry the two rates 
for their profits and expenses. As we have only the 
trifilng expenses incident to our location, we are able 
safely to offer Investors a better rate than our com- 
petitors, whose offices are in great cities with the 
la.ge expenses attendant. We are located in the 
miast of the borrowers, giving us the advantage over 
all, as they are far distant and must trust all to irre- 
sponsible agents who are paid a commission for all 
loans obtained irrespective of their safety or desir- 
ableness, while we are perfectly fan.iliar with the 
men and ‘and and can select the loans that are absolute- 
ly secure, Write for a list of gentlemen residing near 
you for whom we have mads iny oyeaenes, and they 
must inform you ast we ore prom ie: conservative and 
reliable. E. ASHLEY MEARS, President 


GEO. H. HAZZARD, 
REAL ESTATE AND LOAN, 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 
Main Ent, Nat. Ger.-Am’n Bank Building, 
Invests for >. Correspondence Solici 
Send for printed m 
Saint Paul State A Nt fs Ameriosa SuretvCo.,of New York, 








o/ AND HALF PROFITS 
0 INVESTMENT — 
CONTRACTS. 


I take money to be invested in Real Estate, and give 
“Investment Contracts” therefor by which I agree to 
use my best judgment, buy on the low’st and best 
terms possible, look after the property, pay taxes and 
assessments, Take all Titles in the Name et 
the investor, sell to best advantage, and when the 
deal is closed the Investor shall first receive all of h‘s 
or her money back with interest at 7 per cent. and 
ONE-HALF (4) THE PROFITS, I take the 
other one-half (3¢) the pi ofits instead of commissicns 
or other compensation. Send for copies of my “In- 
vestment Contracts.” After several years’ experience 
I have never netted the investor less than 13 per 
cent. Money also loaned on real estate at 7 per cent 
to8 per cent. Keferences furnished on application. 


RUSH B. WHEELER, 


the Kansas Loan and Invesinent Co, 


WICHITA, KANSAS, 


Farm Mortgages, City Mortgages, 
County Bonds 
Always on bend for Investors. 


oO; ° bed 
6%o. To. 8%lo. 

Interest and prineipal collected and remitted with- 
out charge. 

Ina business covering ten years the officers of this 
company have negotiated ot Kansas mort- 
gages. Notone foreclosure has been made and not 
one. dollar of piace or interest lost. 

. NIEDE DER, President. 
J.C. RUTAN, Sgcretary. - 


“CHICAGO REAL ESTATE 


AND LOANS. 
WECAN LOAN YOUR HOU on Ist 





pomvgase | in sums at 7 per sek 
at ef per Peake 

per cent., and pats per ¢ Stic ee cane 

able semi-annually, on vmproved Real Es- 


tate, worth double the amount Ang ‘and 
lect and remit you the interest without charge. 


Chi- 
INVESTMENT MADE in improved Chi 


- ‘0 propery 6 to 8 per cent. net, and 
‘oldly in in value. 4 


RENTS “COLLECTED, taxes paid, and 
everything in the nature of’ the real estate, loaning 
and renting business attended to promptly tor East- 
ern parties. Oorrespondence solicited. 


REFERENCES :fitnois rast & Savings Wank, * 
wmM, MERIGOLD & C 
4 3% La Salle Street, Coe icase. 
ESTABLISHED 1872. 


A Five Year Investment at 
7%. 


Principal and interest secured by First mortgage on 
improved real estate, and guaranteed by an incorpo- 
rated company, with authorized capital of a quarter 
of a million. 


VERMONT LOAN & TRUST COMPANY, 


GRAND FORKS, DAKOTA. 


Write us for particulars. 








QUARTERLY REPORT OF THE BANK 
OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK on the morn- 
ing of Saturday, the eh aa #! December, 1887: 


Loans and discounts, as per schedule... $3,558,504 55 
Due from directors of the 

bank included in loans 

and discounts............ $4,000 00 
Overdrafts, as per schedule............... 6 


ule 
Due from trust a, ae and na- 
tional banks, as ne Bee of 
Banking-house an lot, ae — “scheduic... 294.000 00 
[my and bonds, as per sc — ° 
U. s ‘legai-iender notes and ci 
notes of national banks...........++.0+++ 
Cash items, viz.: Bills and 
checks for the next day’s 
@XCHANGES. ...... 2. +. es eeeeese 
Other items carried as cash, 








CUrTrent OEXPONSES..... 6... ceeceeeeeeeewees 


LIABILITIES 
Capital mock paid in in os 
urplus fund.........0...++6+ 





13 0B 
128,685 T1l— 155,448 46 
$3,214,981 55 


Other’ pretite. 
Due depositors as follows, viz.: 
Deposits subject to chec 
+} certificates of de- 
cértitied CROCKS.0.0. 000000006 
Due trust companies, state 
and pattonal banks, as per 
schedule .. 
Due private “bankers and 
brokers, as per schedule.. 
Amount due not included un- 
der either of the above heads: 
Unpaid dividends. ...........-cceeecrevecves 


7,102 32 
7,815,245 08— 11,037,228 90 


261,628 64 
5,611 07— 287,234 71 


5,960 00 


$12,935,872 07 

STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW Re re 
R. L. EDWARDS, President, and John H,. RO. 
TON, Cashier of the "BANK OF THE STATE OF NEW 
YORK, a bank located and doing business * No. 33 
William Street, in the city of New York, in said 
county, being duly sworn, each for himself, saith that 
the foregoing re —_ the schedule accompany- 
ing the same, is, in all respects, a true statement of 
the condition of the said | bank before the transaction 
of any business on the 17th day of December, itsi, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief: gaa been trans. 
ee say that the business of said bank has bee: 
at the location named and not elsewhere 

that the above report is made in compiiance — TE ap 
officia) notice received from the Superintendent of 
the Banking Deparwmens a Syd Saturday, the 
17th day of penmne er, led e day on which such 


report shall be mad 
” R. L. FDWAGOS. President. 
LSTON », Cashier. 
Severally su pessthod amt by both deponents 
the 20th day of December, 1887, Coren a 
HANSON c. GrBso 
Notary Public N. Y. County 





| OF GUARANTEED, 
FIRST irae 





AMPLE SECURITY AT 


HAVE YO RR ~td 
TO INVES rite to 








22 (1698) 


THE INDEPENDENT. 








on the mora of Saturda’ 
day of Decem . 1887: “~~ [= 
RESOURCES. 


QUARTERS REPORT OF THE West 


jeans ANA GiISCOUNES .... 66... cccscceeeeeee $1,845,721 94 
S. 4 per cents. 272 50 
Sine iid: wihnachuentindtshieneeseonere 12,500 00 





bank 


included in 


loans 













Specie.... 232,377 2 
Legal tend 164,609 00 
Exchanges 

151,545 





house.... 
Cash items.. 
Taxes paid.......... - 
SA cbnchediceccePocesesda 


Capital stock..... 
Surplus fund... 
Other profits... 
Due depositors as follows, viz. 
Deposits subject to check.. 
Certiticates of de pun. eens 
Certified checks eene 


$200,000 00 
147,590 89 
45,490 44 





$2.71: 
COUNTY OF NEw YORK 


STATE OF New YORK, 

Bas 

JOHN W.B. DOBLER, President, and GEORGE 
W. P, DAVIS, Cashier of the WEST SIDE BANK, a 


bank located and doing business at No. 148 Eighth Ave. 
in the city of New York, in said county, being duly 
sworn, each for himself, saith that the foregoing re- 
ort, with the schedule accompanying the same, is, 
n all respects, a true statement of the condition of 
the said bank before the transaction of any 
business on the 17th day of December, 1887, to the 
best of his knowledge ind belief; and they further 
say that the business of said bank has been trans- 
acted at the location named, and not elsewhere; and 
that the above report is made in compliance with an 
official notiee received from the Superintendent of the 
a Department, designating Saturday, the 17th 
day of December, 1487, as the day on which such re- 
port shall be made. 
JOHN W. B. DOBLER, President, 
GEORGE W. P. DAVIS. Cashier, 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both aepo- 
nents, the 20th day of Dec — r, 1587, before me, 
BERT Prck 
s Notary Public. New York ( ‘ounty 


QQ! CARTER i Y 8 EPORTOF THE MOUNT 
MORRIS BANK on the morning of Saturday 
the 17th day of Dece -€ r, 158? 
RESOU RC ‘ES. 
Loans and discounts, as per schedule..... 
Due from directors of the bank, included 
in loansand discounts..........#88,773 52 
Due from trust companies, state and na- 
tional banks, as per schedule............ 
Other real estate, as per schedule......... 
Stocks and bonds, as per schedule... 


#1,500,223 44 


W194 £6 
17,151 07 
90,608 75 
MLAS 47 





U. 5. legal-tender notes and c oe ulating 
notes of national banks 
Cash items, viz.: 
Bills and checks for the next 
day’s exchanges..... 
Other items carried as cash, 
as per schedule 
Loss and expense, V 
Current expenses 


102,697 00 


S117,956 BS 





2,170 00- 120,136 33 
68 09 


82,195,852 71 
LIABILITIES. 








Capital stock paid in, tn cash.............. #100,000 00 
ee fund 114,000 00 
Undivided poeta, ' viz. 
Discounts... 
Exchange............+. 
Interest......... ‘ 
Other profits. ... SAS7H AO 
Due. depositors as toliows, viz. 
Deposits subject to check. ..#1,755,791 06 
"a certificates of de- 
peceee 27,261 4 
cértitied checks 72.149 01 1,505,201 48 
Due trust compuiies, ‘state 
and national banks, as per 
achedule... 116,582 50 
Due private bankers and bro- 
kers, as per schedule. 180 5 114,718 35 
Amount due not included 
under either of the above 
heads, viz.: 
Cashier’s checks outstand- 
ing, given for loans and 
SE ccvegeeveccsvens 14314 34 
Unpaid dividends , ns OU 
State taxes aH1 15— 15,041 49 


#2,190,8 2 71 

STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 8s. 
JOSEPH M. DEVEAU, Pr resident, and THOS. W. 
ROBINSON, Cashier, of the MOUNT MORRIS BANK, 
a bank located and doing business at One Hundred and 
Twenty- fifth Street and Fourth Avenue, in the city of 
New York, in said county, being duly sworn, each for 
himself, saith that the toregoing report, ‘with the 
schedule accompanying the same, is, in all respects, 
atrue statement of the condition of the sald bank be- 
fore the transaction of any business on the I7th day of 
December, 1387, to the best of his knowledge and be- 
lief; and they furthersay that the business of said bank 
has been transacted at the location named, and not 
elsewhere; and that the above report is made in com- 
pliance with an official notice received from the Su- 
perintendent oi the ene Se partment designating 
Saturday, the lith day of vember, 1887, as the day 
on which such report shall be made. 

JOS. M. DEVEAU, President. 

THOS, W. ROBINSON, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both depo- 
nents, the 20th day of Dec — _ before me 
. LIVERMORE, 


Notary Public, N } ie York County. 





QuAR TERLY REPORT OF THE ELEV- 
ENTH WARD BANK on the morning of Satur- 
day the !7th day of December, 1887: 


RESOURCES 
Loans and discounts. ........+...++++: 
Due from directors of the peak, ee luded 
in loans and discounts, #83, 9 

SEs ones cosnecsteseecesssddeotccococce 
Due from state and nationai banks........ 
Banking-house and lot.............-ceeeees 
Bonds and mortgages............cececceses 
Stocks and bonds.............cecccccecceees 


$1,145,728 29 





DT. itaihih stkkus eheesesndevesesshenacee 
U.S. legal-tender_ notes and circulating 
notes of national banks... 53,285 00 


i ecnneghaghsichéeacesceceesornces ¢se 9,987 59 
$23 61 





"$1,487,066 09 
$100,000 00 


LIA BILITIES. 
Capital stock paid tn, in cash 
Undivided protits, viz.: 


Discount. ...........+.+ adne $21,539 38 
Exchange.. ST 24 
Interest 6,345 00 





Other aS 109,471 78— 187,398 28 


‘Selle <, 


a depositors as 
Deposits subject to check.. $1,708,280 34 
Demand certificates of de- 
oe ‘ 1,386 86 
Certified checks........... 89,850 S5I— 1,249,467 71 
Unpai id dividends..........-.... eccegsoore 205 00 


#1, ~ 066 09 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YoR 
HENRY STEERS,Pre: resident and C HAS, E. BROWN N 
Cashier, of the ELEVENTH WARD BANK, a bank lo- 
cated and doing business at No. 147 Avenue D, in the 
City of New York, \peaid county, being duly sworn,each 
for himself, saith that the foregoing rel report, with the 
schedule accompanying the same, is, in all respects, 
a true statement of the condition of the said bank A} 
are the transaction of any business on the I7th da 
mber, 1887, to the best of his knowledge and boliet, 
and ‘they further say that the parinees of said bank had 
n transacted at the ed, and not else- 
wheres and that the above feport: 43 made in — 
ance with an official notice received from the Su 
intendent of the Bankin repertmenh desi 
Saturday, the I7th day of, e™ ber, 1687, as theday on 
which such report shall made. 
RY STEERS, Pres President. 


CHAS. E. BROWN, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to b “bo 

nents, the 20th day of pecan, 1887, pefor 
0 


AINE, 
Kings © ° 
Cortificate filed in New York County, as Coothty 


“United States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORE. 
NO. 49 WALL STREET, 


Capital and Surplus 
SIX MILLION DOLLARS. 


This compan 
into court, an 
trustee. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the com y. 

Executors, administretors, or trustees of es! and 
females unaccustomed to the transaction of business. 

as well as religious and benevolent institutions, will 
find this company a convenient depository for money, 
JOHN A. STEWART, President. 
GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8S. CLARK, Second Vice-President. 


is a legal depository for mon oye paid 
is authorized to act as guardian or 


yer: 
CHARLES E. BILL, ISAAC N. PHELPS, 
WILSON G. HUNT, 5. B. CHITTENDEN, 
THOMAS SLOCOMB, Brooklyn 


CLINTON GILBERT, 

DANIEL D. LORD, 

SAMUEL SLOAN, 

JAMES Low, 

WM. WALTER PHELPS, 

D. WILLIS JAMES, 

JOHN J. ASTOR, 

JOHN A. STEWART, 

S. M. BUCKINGHAM, 
Po’k’psie. 

HENRY E. LAWRENCE, 

ERASTUS CORNING, 


JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, 

ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 

ROBERT B. MINTURN, 

GEO. HENRY WARREN, 

GEORGE BLIss, 

WILLIAM LIBBEY, 

JOHN CrosBY BROWN, 

EDWARD COOPER, 

W. BAYARD CUTTING, 

CHARLES 8. SMITH, 

WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 

ALEXANDER E. ORR. 
Albany. WILLIAM H. MAcy, JR. 

THORNELL, Secretary. 

Lovuts G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


Henry L. 


UCUARTERLY BEreRrt OF THE BANK 
OF THE METRO wee IS, on the morning of 
Saturday, Decanbae tak. 1887: 
RESOURCES 
Loans and discounts..... 
Due from directors of t 
in loans and discounts 
Overdrafts... .. 
Due from banks.. 
Due — gnens 
Keal esta 
Stoc - om bonds 
Spect Diccedeccabastocene 


S. legal-tender notes anc 











« B3,593087 64 
i 





4,000 
24,450 00 
712,445 49 












notes of national banks..... 355,316 00 
Oc cxnadecnseasegens 294,216 49 
PEONUED ccdececcecesccqndsosese 118 & 
Due from Treasurer ofthe United Str 15,000 00 

“$5, 465,754 34 

LIABILITIES. 
I, ..s onde scocsanesmedhiuetaaesa i 300, 000 00 
Sirccscdes: sss eevncne 300,000 06 
Undivided protits................ “80, 179 40 


Deposits subject to check 
a certificates of 


19,979 35 
50,063 54— 4, "eee Gt 61 
447.498 






Cashier’s checks outstanding 410 27 

Unpaid dividends............. 464 00 

PN css covccecdcevedces cegococcecceouseces 6,808 41 
$5,465, ty 


STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 
ROBERT SCHELL President, and T HEODORE 
ROGERS Cashier, of BANK OF THE METROPOLIS, 
a banking association located and doing business at 
New York, in said county, being duly and severally 
sworn, each for himself, saith that the foregoing is, in 
all respects, a true statement of the condition of the 
said bank before the transaction of any business on 
the morning of Saturday, the Seventeenth day of 
December, one thousand eight handred and eighty- 
seven, in respect to each and every of the items and 
articulars above specified, according to the best of 
iis knowledge and belief; and that the business of 
the said bark has heen and is transacted at the loca- 


tion aforesaid: 
ROB, SCHELL, President. 
THEO, ROGERs, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both depo- 
nents, the 1%th day of December, 1587. 
EDWARD C. EVANS (No. 52 
_Notary | Public, N. Y. nee. 


Qvar ARTERLY REPORT, ~ Statement show- 
ing the true condition of the Bank of Amer ica, 
an associated bank, on the morning of Saturday, the 
17th day of December, 1887. 
RESOU = Es. 
Loans and a excep 
Pt 0, 582,304 97 


to directors. 
108,000 60 











$10,640,504 97 

99,150 76 
saseeevesac ww, 00 
Ti227 05 
. 107 14 
Cc vin and gol 





Gold 
CABG, 0 ccc ccccccccccescccccccss 
Checks tn the exchanges. 

v nited States legal tender 
and national bank notes 
OD BABE... icccccicccce ecee 

Silver and nickel coin 

Total of cash items..............+++ 






5.200. 242 46 


Be TE TRC idee ccccscocccsséccese + 1,260,999 11 
Wn teecncissaceccncmess tecessseesecees $17,496,991 49 

: a 000,000 00 

‘ she a2 67 


Due to canbe hetoeencceesconrdas 
vanes dividsoda, 





12,663,638 82 


TD os tbe tbvuds pececescccccceseccecesooees $17,498,991 49 
ek 3 New YORK, CITY AND COUNTY OF NEW 


Yor 
E. ." CORL IES, Vice-President, and DALLAS 
B. PRATT, Cashier of the above-named bank, an 
associated bank, located and doing business at the 
City of New York, in said county, being duly and 
severally affirmed, each for a self, saith that the 
foregoing is, in all respects, rue statement of the 
condition of the said bank, hefore the transaction of 
any businesson the morningof Saturday, the 17th day 
of December, 1887, in respect to =e and every of the 
items and partic ulars above s fied, according to 
the best of his knowledge an baller and that the 
business of the said bank has been and is transacted 
at the location afore said. 
KE. W. CORLIES, President. 
DALLAS B. PRATT, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and affirmed by ‘both depo- 
nents the 20th day of Doge, 1 








FREDC. DE P. S. Foster, 
Notary Public, New York Cc County. 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 


REAL ESTATE & PRIVATE BANKERS 
365 Robert Street, Corner 5th. 
ST, PAUL, MINN, 

Investments made. Money loaned. Interest Cou- 

pene collected. We have a very lange list of pro 

n St. Paul and its environs. ferences: iret 

National Bank, St. Paul Trust Co., National German. 
Correspondence 


American Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 
solic ited. 





THE MIDDLESEX BANKING CO, 


Capital RSE Paid u up ar mone Tee 








rh) NER Pest Morte MORTGAGES ON eae 


of Loan. Titles para 
est paid semi-annually in New a Tner ex- 
change. Best of References given. 

Duluth Real Estate promises a larger per cent- 
age of profit in the near future than any other 
city property in the United States. Wesell it. Address 
KIMBERLEY, STRYKER & MANLEY, 

Mention this paper. DULUTH, MINN. 








THE Bane OF AMERIC 
New YorK. December 23d. 1887. ; 
HE PRESIDENT AND DIRECTORS OF THE 
BANK OF AMERICA have this day 4eclared a 


dividend of Four (4) PER CENT. for the current six 
months, payable to the Stockholders on and after 
TUESDAY, January 3d, 1888. 
The transfer books ¥ will be closed until Jan, 9th 
ALLAS B. PRATT, Cas’ : 


HE BANK OF NEW YORK, N. B. A., New 
YorK. December 20th, 1887.—The Board of Direc- 
tors have this day declared a dividend of FIVE (5) 
PER CENT., free from tax, payable on and after 
January 34, 188. The transfer books will remain 
closed until January 5th, 1888. 

__E.S. MASON, Cashier. 


THE Bow ERY NATIONAL BANK, ? 
NEW YORK, December 23d, 1887, 5 
THIRTY-SIXTH DIVIDEND. 
NHE DIRECTORS HAVE DECLARED A DIVI- 
dend of Stx PER CENT. from the earnings of the 
past six months, payable free of tax on and after Jan- 
uary ad, 1888. R. HAMILTON, Cashier. 








THE Cuvenst. NATIONAL BANK 
7s Crey on NEW YORK, 
NEW Dec. 23d, 
YORTY-SIXTH SEMI- “ANNO AL DIVIDEND. —The 


directors of this br mace Sue o~ declared a 
semi-annu: ~ pa idend of F “ ed 3 =o c idee eee 
tazes, out of the g % Gers mon = 
able onand atte éd, 1888. Tke transfer 


books will be closed from efor clock M., oo? ber 24th, 
1887, until the morning of Janua éth, 
DWA RD SeICLIN, “Cashier. 





THE CHATHAM Ngzson4y | BANK, ’ 
1% BROADWAY, New YORK. Dec. 23d, 1887. § 
SIXTY-EIGHTH DIVIDEND, 
ie BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY 
declared a quarterly dividend of THREK PER 
Cent. from the earnings of the past three months, 
payable on and after Jamugry ess. 
The transfer books = remain closed until that 
date. P, DOREMUS, Cashier. 
CONTINENTAL , WAgsOS ax. Baux 
NEW YORK, December, 25 
FIFTY-EIGHTH DIVIDEND. 


TEVHE DIRECTORS OF THIS BANK HAVE_TO- 

day declared a semi-annual dividend of Focr 
(4) PER CENT., pare January ad, 1 to Ry 
date, from Dece 40th, the transfer will 


closed. 
ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier. 


sa iss7, ; 





| pea RIVER NATIONAL BANK—A DIVIDEND 
A 

of Four (4) PeR CENT. has been declared from 
the profits of the last six months, payable on and 
after January 3d, 1888. 

Z. A. @EWELL, Cashier. 
THE many ENTH WARD BANK, § 
New YORK, Dec, 234, 1887. 2 
MVHE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY 

declared a semi-annual dividend of Four (4) per 
cent., free from tax, payable on and after Jan. 3d, 


1888. The transfer books will remain closed until 
that date. CHAS. E. BROWN, Cashier. 





THE FourtH Waweom Ay, BANK) 
on E CITY OF N RR 
York«, Dec, 
TVHE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY 
declared a dividend of four per cent., payable on 
and after Jan. Jd, 1888. The transfer book will remain 
closed until that date. 
H. BUCKHOUT, Cashier. 





NHE IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW YORK.—New York, Dec. 2ist, 
1887.—A dividend of seven per cent. out of the earn- 
lugs of the last six months has to-day been de- 
clared by this Bank, payable on the $d day of January 
next. The transfer books will remain closed till that 

date. 

EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 








___ [December 29, 1887. 
aw You. Dec. tet, ier. 


IXTY-NINTH CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND.—The 
Board of Directors have this day declared a divi- 
dend of five (5) per cent., payable Jan, 34, 1888. The 
transfer books will be closed until that date. 
NELSON G. AYERS, Cashier. 








some M. i Cape, President; A. M. SCRIBA Cottier: 
PEASE, Vice-President; W. D. Vax 
ECK, Assistan’ Cashier. 


THE NaTION.at SHOE AND Lace ER BANK, a 
¥ THE Opry < oy. aap ys 


Bo he HE br- 

yd ivi- 

paneer Bit ee g cra 
whe h date the the c fer ks 

‘ashier. 


PHENIX NATIONAL BANE 
New YORE, Dec. 2ist, 1887. . 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY 
declared a dividend of three (3) per cent., paya 
ble on and after Tuesday, Jan. 3d, 1888. until which 
date the transfer books will be closed. 


ALFRED } M. , BU TLL, » Cashier. 





THE TRADESMEN’S NATIONAL BANK, ?} 
NEW YORK, Dec. 20th, 1887. 5 


DIVIDEND OF THREE (3) PER CENT., 
will be paid to the stockholders of this bank on 
and after January 34, 1888. 


OLIVER F. BERRY, Cashier. 





THIRD NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK.—NEW YORK, Dec. 22d, 1887.—The 
Board of Directors have this day declared a dividend 
out of the earnings of the past six months of THREE 
PER CENT., payable January 3d, 1888. 

G. L. HUTCHINGS, 


CHICAGO, ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS AND 
OMAHA RAILWAY COMPANY, 52 WALI S7., 
New YORK, Dec. 22d, 1887. 
SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF THREE PER 
cent. on the preferred stock of this company will 
be paid at this office on FRIDAY, Jan. 20th, next. 
Transfer books of preferred and common stocks will 
close on Friday, Dec. 20th inst., 
day, Jan. 23d, 1888, 


and reopen on Mon- 
M.L. SY KES, , Treasurer. 


\HICAGO was NOGFE WESTER, RAILWAY 
COMPAN Y—No., 52 WALL S 
BELOIT AND MADISON RAILROAD BONDS i“ 
January Ist, 1888, will be paid with interest to Janu- 
ary Ist next, without rebate, on surrender of the 
beats and coupons at this office. Interest ceases at 
naturity of bonds. 
M. L. SYKES, Treasurer. 
_ December 20th, 188i. 
WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH ( COMPANY, } 
NEw YORK, Dec. Mth, 1887. 5 
IVIDEND NO. 77.—THE BOARD OF DIRE®@T- 
ORS have declared a quarterly divid dofONE 
AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. upon the ‘capital 
stock of this company from the net earnings of the 
three months ending Dec. Sist inst., payable at the 
office of the Treasurer on and after the i6th day of 
January next, to shareholders of record on the 20th 
day of December inst. 


The transfer-books wiil be closed at 3o0’clock on 
the afternoon ot Dec. 20th inst. andSreopened on the 3d 
day of January next. 

R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 





ELECTION Ss. 








Tb ax AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL 
ANK.—The annual election of Directors of 
this bank will take place on Tuesday, January 10th, at 
the banking-house, 128 reeeney y. 
Polls open from L2 M. to 1 P. 
E DWAKD BURNS, Cashier. — 
CONTINENTAL oe BANK, 
Yo December 9th, 1887. ; 
YHE ANNUAL MEET NG OF THE 'STOCK- 
holders of this Bank for the election of Direct- 
ors and Inspectors will be held at the banking-house, 
on Tuesday, January lth, — 
Polis open from twelve to 
_ALFRE Di a TIMPSON, @ashier. 


NHE FOURTH x TIONAL BANK OF THE CITY 

OF NEW YORK.—NEW YorRK, December Wth, 

Iss7.—The annual meeting of the stockhoiders of this 

bank for the election of Directors will be heid at 

their banking-house on Tuesday, the lth day of 

January, 1888, between the are of 12M. and 1 P.M. 
H. BUCKHOUT, Cashier, 








IRVING NATIONAL BA ? 
NEW YORK, DEC ~—__ 19th, 1887, § 


4 bee BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THIS BANK 

have this day declared a dividend of FouR PER 
CENT., payable on and after the third day of January 
next, until which date the transfer books will remain 





closed. G. E. SOUPER, Cashier. 

BaTuE R_ MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL 
nol aa tak , 29 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, Decem- 
ber 2 


1887, 
ONE HUNDRED AND NINTH DIVIDEND. 
A tividend of FIVE PER CENT., 


ary, ‘1sss. The transfer books will remain closed until 
thatdate. SAAC H. WALKER, Cashier. — 





THE MARKET NATIONAL BANK, ) 

° NEW YORK, Dec. 20th, 1887. § 
SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF FOUR PER 
CENT. upon the capital stock of this bank has 
been declared from the earnings of the past six 
months; also an extra dividend of TEN PER ~ 


both payable free of tax on ont aie Jan. 3d, 1888 
GILBERT, Cashier. 








MOUNT MORRIS BANK, i 
NEW YORK, Dec. 21st, 1887. 
HE DIRECTORS HAVE DECLARED A SEMI- 
Annual Dividend of three per cent., payable on 
and after January 34, 1888. 
Transfer books will remain closed till 4th proximo. 


T. W. ROBINSON, Cashier. 





NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK, 
NEW YORK, Dec. 2d, 1887. ; 


A DIVIDEND OF THREE AND ONE-HALF PER 
cent. has been declared, payable to the stockhold- 
ers on and after January 3d, 1888. 
D. C. TIEBOUT, Cashier. 


r NHE | NATIO A ANK OF NEW L YORE, 

TBR ATION RARE BAN, {Dine 

this d ah declared a Db 
pF Bey after Januar 











pes IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL 

BANK OF NEW YORK.—NEwW YorKE, Dec. 21st, 
1887.--The annual election for directors of this Bank 
will be held at its banking rooms, corner Broadway 
and Murray Street, Tuesday, January 10th, 1888. 
The poll wilt be open from 12M. tol P.M. 


EDWARD TOW NSEND, Cashier. 





EATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL 
BANK, 29 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, December 
sth, 1638.—The annual election for Directors of this 
bank will be held at the Bankin aeeme on Tuesday, 
January 10th, 188, from 12 M. to 
ISAAC H. WALKER, Cashier. 


MOUNT MORRIS BANK, ’) 
125TH 12 AND 4TH AVE. > 
NEW YORK, Dec. 2ist, 1887.5 
MP\HE ANNUAL ELECTION OF DIRECTORS OF 
this Bank will be held at the banking-house, 
125th Street and Fourth Avenue, Thursday, January 
Sth, 1888, between the hours of 3 and 4 P.M. 
T. W. ROBINSON, Cashier. 








THE Nazemas Bane OF THE Pett ea " 


K, Dec | 5 
HE ANNUAL ELECTION or DIRECTORS OF 
this bank will be held at the banking-house on 
TUESDAY, January —, between the hours of 
12M. and 1 P. M. E. H. PULLEN, Cashier. 


NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ Ape DROVERS’ BANK, 


vEW K, Dec. 7th 
HE ANNUAL ELECTION POR "DIRECTORS OF 
this bank will be held at the banking-house, No. 
1% Bowery, on TUESDAY, Jan. lWth, Iss8, between 
the hours ot 12M. and 1 P. M. 
WH. H. CHASE, Cashier. 


NATIONAL PARK BANK on NEw YORK, ? 


mber, 188 
HE ANNUAL ayn FOR DIRECTORS, or 
this bank will be heid at the banking-house, 
214 and 216 Broadway. on TUESDAY, "January ith, 
1888, between the hours of 12 M. and 1 P 
E K. WRIG HT, Cashier. 


4g NNUAL MEETING OF THE STOCK- 
of the Unemoetiod Fireworks Compa 
for the nisetion of Trustees for the ensuing year, Peril 
be held at the New York office of the Company, Nos. 
9 li Park New York, ga Monday, the i§th 
ock 
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fer books will be closed to 20 inst. 
3 i WRIGHT, Cashier. 


ee - KOSTER, Secretary, 
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December 29, 1887.] 
Commercial. 


DRY GOODS. 


As the year draws to a close, the settle- 
ment of accounts and the forming of 
new business relationsabsorbs a good 
of attention in the market for dry goods, 
while the transactions are confined to 
such fabrics as are required to meet the 
immediate - demand of the consumer. 
Stock-taking has caused buyers to govern 
their purchases to pressing necessities in 
order that as small astock as possible 
will be carr’ over. The important fea- 
ture tht - agitates the trade is, what 
is likely tou pe done by Congress in regard 
tothe tariff, and what direct effect is 
likely to be produced on the dry-goods 
trade. Although some uneasiness has been 
felt, there appears to be less apprehension 
now, as to the ultimate result. The gen- 
eral display of confidence that is exhibited 
by the trade is the best evidence that noth- 
ing very serious is likely to happen and that 
the prospects of the future are of a satis- 
factory character. During the past week 
a fair business has been done in a few 
specialties adapted to the coming season 
by some of the leading houses, with a 
steady movement in staple cotton goods 
on account of back orders. The jobbing 
trade was devoid of animation, though a 
fair average business was done for the 
time of year. The representatives of 
the leading makes of printed calicoes 
have made prices for spring styles ona 
higher basis than last season; a course 
which is entirely justified by the still up- 
ward tendency of print cloths and the 
greatly curtailed production of prints, 
COTTON GOODS, GINGHAMS AND DRESS GOODS. 








New business in the cotton goods de- 
partment is quiet, but the movement of 
goods on account of back orders contin- 
ues quite active. Prices are very firm on 
all descriptions, and some brands of 
Southern sheetings and drills have been 
slightly advanced by the mill agents. 
Brown sheetings specially adapted for 
conversion purposes are in good demand 
and dearer in some Cases. Brown drills, 
bleached goods, wide sheetings and c otton 
flannels are moving steadily, and most 
leading makes are heavily sold ahead by 
agents, as are many descriptions of col- 
ored cottons, as denims, cheviots, ticks, 
checks, stripes, plaids, cottonades, cam- 
lets, etc. Agents continued to make 
steady deliveries of dress ginghams and 
cordson account of former transactions, 
and a fair amount of new business was 
done by some of the commission houses, 
Seersuckers’ chambrays and Scotch zeph- 
yrs continue in moderate request by pack- 
age buyers, and staple ginghams are mov- 
ing in considerable quantities. Dress 
goods were only in moderate request by 
package buyers, and selections were 
mainly restricted to spring worsteds and 
fancy yarn-dyed cotton fabrics, seasona- 
ble makes of dress goods having been 
lightly dealt in. The jobbing trade was 
mostly quiet, as usual at this time of year. 


WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR. 


A quiet market is experienoed for all 
woolen fabrics, and the general feeling is 
that very little interest will be shown by 
the buyers on the market in any of the 
heavy goods until after the opening of the 
new year. The jobbing trade pauses tem- 
porarily in placing orde+s for spring trade 
dress fabrics, etc., but indications are not 
wanting of more active interest being 
taken directly after the holidays, and a 
large volume of business effected. Sam- 
ples of some lines of summer specialties 
are ready for inspection, and not a few of 
these, such as fancy albatross, etc., prom- 
ise to be rivals of no mean character with 
French goods. Aside from cotton hose, and 
half hose, for which there was a moderate 
demand by package buyers, business in 
hosiery and furnishing goods circle was 
quiet to-day. There was, howe¥er, a very 
fair movemont in cotton hosiery and light 
underwear on account of former transac- 
tions, and relatively low prices enabled 
some of the commission houses to work 
off some pretty good-sized lots of fancy 
knit woolens. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 


But little business is reported in the for- 
eign goods department. Seasonable 
fabrics for early delivery are wanted in 
small quantities only, and it is the excep- 
tion that the moderate purchases making 
extend beyond some few of the more pop- 
ular shades and patterns. A little inter- 
est seems tobe manifested in some lines 
of dress goods, hosiery, etc., for the com- 
ing season trade, but, except in the latter 
line, no busin worthy of mention is 
taking place. 


The imports of dry goods at this port 


—— 
for the past weekend since January ist, 
0 
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1887, compare as follows with the same 

period of last year: 

Entered oy a0 $2,037 388 $1 8.580 

Thrown a market... 1'884°201 1,789,118 
Since Jan. ist. 

Entered at the port... 119,387,576 113,105,280 

Thrown on market.... 118,905,555 111,167,582 

cactesnentaimmnaniiinend 








READING NOTICES. 
WHY SHALL 





I RENEW MY ‘PRE- 
MIUM? 

BECAUSE by so doingI preserve intact the safest 
and surest of all my earthly possessions. Safest be- 
cause a very small percentage has been lost by bad 
investments in life insurance companies, and surest 
because 9834 per cent. ofall the death claims made 
upon them have been paid without a contest. Life 
insurance has stood the test of time, no other business 
has been so stable, no other business has shown so 
litgle loss, no other business has yielded such magnifi- 
cent results. A good investment to my estate in case 
of my death before I reach the expectation of my life, 
and a fair investment for myself in case I bave en- 
dowment policy and live todrawthe money. The 
funds which I invest in ordinary business I hope to 
get a geod return from, but the vicissitudes of trade 
are such that I may be disappointed, this venture or 
that may turn out unprofitable, and .not only interest 
but principal be lost. Then, again, 1 may make bad 
debts, Smith or Jones or Brown may be unfortunate 
and therefore unable to pay me what they owe for the 
goods they have purchased, and that amount due will 
have to be charged to the wrong side of profit and loss 
account. And I know of so many cases where estates 
have been saved from failure, where families have 
been kept together by the money received from life 
insurance companies, that I think I had better re- 
new my premium. ‘To be sure, my wife says we need 
a new set of parlor furniture, and I would like to get 
it, but I cannot do that and pay my premium. Per- 
haps some other way will occur to get the furniture. 
I had better pay the premium first. Let me see, | am 
spending just about three thousand dollars per year 
in the support of my family, and we do not live ex- 
travagantly. How much am I worth commercially 


to Jennie and the babies anyway? Well, it’s easily 


reckoned. Suppose Jennie had, how much, say, #60,- 
000, well invested and drawing 5 per cent. interest; so 
far as money is concerned, she would be better off 
without than with me. That’s a pretty hard way to 
look at it, but after all,is not that the real practical 
way of ge ‘tingat the matter? Now, am I worth #60,- 
000? No, not by considerable; then,am [| doing my 
duty by my family unless I have at least that amount 
of insurance upon my life, or enough with what I have 
accumulated to make $60,000? I had better renew my 
premium. Butcan I notdo better by taking insur- 
ance in some other company; perhaps the one that I 
am insured in is not the best. But, then, I remember 
that Cameron, who wrote my application, told me 
that all sound life insurance companies did business 
upon the same principle, all were 
same foundation. 


based upon the 
And if that is so having paid into 
this company so many years, it is not likely that there 
will be anygain by changing from one company to 
another, and then there may be some loss—yes, I had 
better renew my premium. 

How long have I been insured? Let me see, it is 
now seven years, and during that time I have felt 
much better satisfied than I ever did before. Tobe 
sure, [ have had to pinch a little once ortwice when 
the premium came due, but then I have always man- 
aged tomeet it, and I am glad I have done so, besides, 
Jennie asked me the other day if I had the money to 
meet my payment upon my policy, and I told her I 
had; by all means! must renew that premium. 

I do not know that lever did anything which gave 
me so much satisfaction for the amount of money, as 
the payment of that same life insurance premium, 
which has cost me some self-denial, but not so much 
after all. After considering the matter, I do not quite 
understand why I should hesitate about tne matter at 
all. Ido not know much about life insurance, but 
while I have been thinking the matter over, many 
reasons have occurred to me why I should renew iny 
premium; wonder if I can recallthem. Yes, I think 
I can; I will try anyhow. 

My policy is safe, itissure, nothing else so stable, a 
good investment, a protection to my family, I need it 
for capital, I cannot change it for a better one, it has 
given me more satisfaction than any other invest- 
ment I ever inade—well, no use to try and think of any 
other reasons, for already I have thought of more 
than enough, I willrenew my premium and thus keep 
intact the safest and surest of all my earthly posses- 
sions.—The Underwriter, Philadelphia. 
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NOTICE. 


THE NEW YORK ASSOCIATION FOR 
IMPROVING THECONDITION OF THE 
POOR, 


Organized 1843, incorporated 1848, supported by vol- 
untary contributions. 

This Association expends ormeelly. about $25,000 in 

udicious relief after care yy and he 

y its own visitors “ Re pomee ar ithe r. 

the year end a. over "isla sen vi Vinita 

rsons aided with 








ediately visited and reported upon, and suitable re- 
lief gives. Biank forms furnished on application, as 
vel =. full information. Contributions earnestly 
solic . 


JOHN PATON, President. 
Rost. B. MINTURN, Treasurer, 45 William St. 
HENRY E. CRAMPTON, M.D., Recording Secretary. 
JOHN BOWNE, General Agent, 79 Fourth Ave. 


OR. JARGRRS SANITARY 
WOOLEN SYSTEM CO. 


L. C. HOPKINS, Pres. 
JNO. J. DONALDSON, Vice-Pres. 


THE “JAEGER SYSTEM” [S BASED UPON 
Scientitic and Sanitary principles applied to Clothing. 
Its distinctive feature is “ ALL WOOL,” “ ALL THE 
YEAR ROUND,” for ALL Articles of Clothing for 
Men, Women and Children. 

The goods are conformable to all styles, and are 
graded to all seasons, and are especially conducive to 
health and comfort. 

The object of Clothing is: decorum, comfort, health 
The object of Dress is adornment. The former ap- 
peals to reason and common sense; the latter to taste, 
style, fashion. 

A system that meets the requirements of both, must 
be the right one. Such is the Dr. Jaeger Sanitary 
Woolen System, “It promises no less than the physi- 
cal regeneration of mankind,” said the London 
Times when these goods were first introduced into 
London. 

Our underwear, embracing every srticle for men 
women and children, is positively unequalled by any 
other in the market. 

t2" Special attention, by competent persons in our 
respective departments for men, women and chil- 
dren, wil be given to orders by mail, and our corre- 
spondents can rely upon being as well served through 
our MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT, as they would 


be in personally making their selections at our store. 
Descriptive and illustrated Catalogue and Price- 
list mall ed on application. 











Dr, Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System Co, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL WAREROOMS: 
827 and S29 py New York, 


ji Broadway. New York, 
BRANCH HOUSES - (western Union Buildin. 


( 366 Fulton Bt. Broo! = 


James McCreery & Co. 


Have entered upon the second Sea- 
son for their Toboggan Suits, so 
well known last winter on Toboggan 
Slides in NewYork City and vicinity. 
They are made for Ladies, Centle- 
men and Children, in beautifui de- 
signs, exclusive styles, and as low in 
price as possible. 

They will be made to measure at 
short notice, and may be safely or- 
dered by mail. 

These suits are quite indispen- 
sable for the full enjoyment of this 
favorite midwinter _- 





Orders by mail mecie careful and 
ies ee th attention. 


BROADWAY & ELEVENTH ST., 


New York, 


HOLIDAY HATS, 
English Novelties, 


UMBRELLAS AND STICKS, 
E. WILLARD JONES, 


LATE BIRD & Co., 
49 NASSAU STREET, NEWYORK, 


Weekly Market Review. 


Weems UOTATIONS TO COUN. 


ERCHANT: 
[For the week ending Saturday, 4 24th, 1887.] 


COFFEE, 














EA. 
Oolong, Medium to F inest 


apan, 
Young Hyson, ms -§ 
English Breakfast, by 


pm : ‘ 
Granulated. SlandarG... io. c.ccces 

EE Ah. csawh ress céuvdesctatuncgs 
Extra C White eis Ade ssi é 





MOLASSES. 
New Orleans, Fancy ae a 


Porto, Rico, Ponce, Choice to Fancy . 
Arroyo 


oa 
Primese.e ns es Oe 


(200 Ibs). . $3 | 


mac Bare ie Pi 















Codfish, bone’ @ b. meets &% 
1D Tins, 9 doz.... .. -_— = 
Halibut, Inclend moked 51s nas 450 jos suse: ae 
He: . Medium. scaled. @ box........... if 
PROVISIONS. 
PorRKE 
BOGE csc avnes veep inact nem $1550 @$15 75 
RR eee —— @ 13 
Clear Back............ So pssien : 16 00 18 0 
I 556i dc scbi'o-ocveceesinun —— @160 
ae bbl 70 @ 90 
NN PP eee 
Fees > ee . 80 @ 98 
Smoked Hams..............-. 2@ 8B 
“ _ Bhonliers....0.2.... 2 —@ 7 
Dressep Hocs..... i wen 7 @ 7% 
BUTTER. 
Gilt ~ Fresh crm’y, tubs............. — @ % 
Prim: popmers, © Mast cebs vacbeapnbsoa 27 40 
Choice gs Phin winsmur te timabiabawens 25 27 
be nm ts) z.tube to good, tubs...2222: 8 a BW 
IY Se SE LOR OEM OEY — @ 
CHEE SE. 
Fancy Cream, small........ ........++- = 13% 
Fine State Factory. _ 12 
English Dairy................. oa 19 
Pineapple, e size, 4 in case. — 25 
Pineapple. medium size. 4 in case _ A 
Schweitzer, American, ®@ M...... .... 19 
LARD. 
Wooden 2D Whey DD: Fock vecceceetsy 10 
Mn ahead ~s ree = pode Nahas os 
in ss Cénkandadies oanetods bnsteadonane 
Wooden tubs of 60 Ibs. . ... 20... . se seeee eee wy, 
FLOUR, MEAL, Erc. 
waa Wheat, - meee! fancy Roller age i 
Soeerencceese sees coosacesss oO 
Perfection ler Process, oe. Rpring: 
Wheat, highest grade..................+65 
Minn. Spring heat, best grade............ 
New Hz0e 


Win ea 

DO 8 oO ORR RSS 
AA XX Family, Choice Winter Wheat...... 
XX Fancy Winter Wheat.................... 
Good Value, XX Family Winter Wheat..... 
Rye Flour, Fancy State Superfine........ 
Corn flour from Southern White Corn. 
Superlative Graham Flour, bbls......... ... 
— Graham Flour, cases, 12 6- 





x swesesessezee a 





Rese wbaceaetes honest thtaehsneneedl 3 
GRAIN. 
WHEAT 
No. 2 Red...... shetedcdntinests — 2a — we 
eS OS roars —* @—W 
Ungraded Winter............ $— 79 @$— 84 
N: 





* MILL FEED. 
(We quote per 100 be, ) 





| $81 SRRAARSKS 





Ss cncsvs'cnes ceses oh $100 @$— 1 05 
Shorts. ANE A PO Arse —-% @—10 
Middling, 80 to 100 Ibs... ....... —% @-—100 
Sha: og ene mace Motes) 110 @ 11% 
I Sedhic0hsabns0 eendtieteen - 90 @ — % 
Screenings... .. vest nena towdiman —-O0 @— 
HAY AxD » STRAY. 
Hay, No. 1, per 1001 ..$- © @— 9 
an SS LL sees — 70 @— % 
Hay, No. "Stee eemama eS ACR Lae — 0 @— 6 
Hay, Shipping OP —<ueeakeaeee —-i5 @— 6 
Hay, Clover MM panmes sae —-— @—® 
Hay, clover mix’ a‘ * — ih @— 6 
ee Swe cen ade —--—- @-- 
Straw, long Oe i a ee —-— @—— 
Straw, No. lrye “  ........... -% @— % 
Straw, “ : -i @ — & 
Straw. Oat M  cnace boa — 45 @— 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
E G 
ie eS a is ae 21 @zz 
Western, fresh-laid....................5 23 @24 
State and Penn., fresh laid.............. 2% @2z7 
ee bee ckthcacscnesteccin< sanandamesds 16 @17 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
Turkeys. fair to choice................ 10 @14 
oS, eae eae 12KWai4 
Chickens, state and Western.......... 9 @l 
EEE vutisahbrevontantssseceet ktethetins on a— 
SS | rare nusseue 10 @i4 
RES OE Gs. bas tiness: at dnodesadvealt 9 @K 
VEGETABLES, 
Potatoes, Me., Rose and Hebron, 
BE. Wii vackdauteadncatne 225 @2 
ed State, Rose, per 180 Tbs... 212 @2 
“ ebron, per 180 lbs 200 @ 2 
” “ Peerless, * 212 @2 
= Nova Scotia, per bbl...... 200 @2 
# Sweet, per bbl............ 200 @3 
Onions, Red, Sieh stcer dials 175 @3 
Yellow per bbl...... 250 @8 
wee OD. ee 250 @4 
Russia yn, PUNE Cia 2, saan’ ace 8% @— 
Cabbage, per 100........... ikadake oobi 70 @9 
oS Pere 50 @1 
Celery, per doz. bunches....... —— @ 
DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
Apples, Newtown fipetn. per bbi.. 200 @4 50 
“4 epite. Sg de adea’ 3 09 @4 00 
7reenings, per bbl..... ... i @2 W 
” Baldwin, per Ce aeente abe 2 @2 50 
ee Se eerie B30 @4 00 
C ranberries, Cape Cod, per bbl..... 8 00 @1I 00 
ersey, per crate...... 250 @s 00 
Grapes, aes per Widbesaseieca -— @ 4 
chen ee chy BKu@ SCO6 
Florida Guan choice to fancy, _ 
per a ainnanaedcotnnd bbeeet cate 250 @3 25 
Hickory Nuts, per bush..... ..... -1%8 @1 75 
PUG UU OI owicnits onthe cus aentan 4@i7 
DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 
Apples, a SORES Ry eee 6 @ 6% 
btn ye entecican 6 @ &% 
* kunctned -n0cagaeniate 7K@ og 
Peaches, pooled ) 
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to get orders for our cele 
and rr | 
r, and secure a beaatif: 
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VAND ERBURGH, W 
“Strong Slat” oe AEH rH te, Cha 


theses aicoda, etc. 





COMPLETE UTt iTS” 
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Susurance. ¢ 


RECEIVERSHIPS AS APPLIED TO 
LIFE INSURANCE. 





THE Continental Life directors have 
given up their resistance as hopeless, and 
tworeceivers have been appointed. For 
the sake of orderly procedure, it is to be 
hoped that they areas ‘ good” men as can 
be found, and men with a proper sense of 
the enormity of the task to which they are 
set. As respects the outcome for the pol- 
icy-holders, one man is about as good as 
another. That this disposition of the case 
could have been averted, we cannot say; 
probably the gondition was really as hope- 
less as represented, or those nearest con- 
cerned would not have yielded, unless, 
perhaps, the determination of the court 
manifestly would not permit further in- 
quiry. The fault, of course, lies with the 
law, which disregards common sense and 
the fitness of things by applying to life in- 
surance a mode of procedure as unfit for 
the case as a razor is for the opening of 
oysters. This is the first illustration 
which occurs to mind, but is faulty in be- 
ing too mild—a razor is very well ap- 
plied to oyster-opening, compared with 
the unfitness of a receivership to life in- 
surance insolvency. 

As many readers may not readily per- 
ceive this unfitness, let us point it out. 
To cases of insolvency in corporations 
generally the law interposes a stop of the 
existing course of things, putting in a 
new man, under bonds and under direc- 
tion of the court, who is to realize on the 
assets, receive the current income, pay 
current outgoes, and make a division 
prorata as a winding up; in cases of quar- 
rel between individual partners, where 
one alleges that the other is appropriating 
or destroying the joint business, this 
course is sometimes taken. That great 
delays and devouring and theft of assets 
do occur is admitted; the procedure is 
harsh and crude, but it has to be endured 
for lack better. Yet the abuses 
which have made receiverships notorious 
are defects of practice. which could be 
remedied if we had an ideal judiciary. 

Now if we take a case where receiver- 
ship abuses have worked great hardship, a 
saving bank consists of a number of per- 
sons who have deposited varying sums. 
The sum belonging to each is positively 
known; the ownership is absolute and 
several, not in any degree joint; 
and for the success of the bank the de- 
positors do not in a great degree depend 
upon one another—no one 1s under obliga- 
tion to the rest to stay, and no one harms 
the rest by withdrawing. It is no injury 
to the depositors to have all their money 
back at any time, even contrary to their 
preference, for if the bank is closed others 
just as good are open, or new ones can be 
started. The only concern of the depos- 
itors is to get back their money, and the 
only injury they can receive is to lose 
some of it. On the other hand, a life in- 
surance company is like nothing else of 
human devices. A mass of persons mutu- 
ally insure one another, by a continuing 
arrangement, This is nota bank of de- 
posit. The members are essential to one 
another. In practice—because there is no 
way of having it otherwise—there is an 
option of withdrawal, but the contract, 
morally, is for continuance till death or 
the designated termination, and in fact 
the endurance of the scheme depends 
upon the persistence of the majority. 
The present interests of the members vary: 
but they are not several ownerships, be- 
cause the fund is not a divisible one. The 
oft defined yet dimly understood ‘* re- 
serve,” which, with the excess or surplus, 
forms assets on hand, is that sum which, 
with future premiums, improved at a 
given interest rate, will suffice to meet all 
claims as they mature. This definition— 
itself as true according to the plan and the 
practice as it is according to ‘‘ actuarial” 
calculations—only states in another way 
the truth that an association for life in- 
surance contains the future as much as 
the past and present, and to say thisis no 
misuse of words. Or, to state it perhaps 
more to the general comprehension, while 
indefinite continuance is not necessary 
since it has often been said that no com- 


of a 





pany is solvent which could not cease tak-4 
ing new members and die out naturally 
without prejudice to the last survivor) 
existing memberships must be allowed to 
run their natural course. Lapses and sur- 
renders are harmful, but they are the mi- 
nority in number and arein part offset by 
enforcing a fine in forfeiture to some ex- 
tent; when the interruption is complete, 
everything goes into wreck and disorder. 

If a large building, filled with mer- 
chandise is overthrown, there is as much 
material as before, for nothing has been 
destroyed or removed; but bricks, mortar, 
beams, and fragments of merchandise are 
not the building. Disrupt a life insur- 
ance company, and the INSURANCE van- 
ishes—the thing for which alone the com- 
pany existed and possessed value is de- 
stroyed. The assets remaining—even if 
the receivership monstrosity did not de- 
vour them—are not the company. A 
thousand equities arise, too conflicting 
and doubtful to be settled fairly. Tous: 
A died the day before, B died the day 
after,and C died six months ajter, the 
disruption occurred; D—who is many— 
will not die for years to come. Who 
should, and who should not, be paid in 
full? Someare young, and can easily find 
other insurance; others are diseased and 
uninsurable, with the very object for 
which they have contributed for years 
snatched from them. 

Bear in mind these equities, only a few 
of the many arising, and also that the es- 
sence of the whole is not more the assets 
already acquired than the assets TO BE ac- 
quired. Membership is life membership. 
Permanence and continuance are the 
lowest foundation; disturb these, and 
down comes the whole into ruin. So, if 
you disrupt the association, decreeing that 
it shall not only have no perpetual succes- 
sion but that it shall end now, without 
waiting for the lives of its members to 
pass, perversion of the scheme and its de- 
struction inevitably result. You cannot 
divide the larger part of the real assets, to 
wit, the future, for you cannot reach it; 
and when you lay hold of to-day’s assets, 
and begin to break it up and divide 
it, is it not plain that a justly indivisible 
thing and one not meant to be divided is 
maltreated? Take the receiwership at its 
ideal best, and it is a monstrosity when 
applied to life insurance, because it treats 
the subject as if it were something which 
itis not. It proceeds to divide up funds 
on hand, which are only seed, as if they 
were an estate—like that of a savings bank. 
Itis not a question of name, but of method; 
and no improvements in carrying out can 
help that wrong method. 

The fault, as above remarked, is in the 
law. The fault of the law is in those who 
make it. The fault of the Jaw-makers is 
in those who make them—in the people. 
So we come back to the root of the treu- 
ble—that the people do not understand 
the subject and have not found out that 
fact. There is a right method, however, 
of dealing with life insurance insolvency, 
which we will try hereafter to point out. 

—_—— . 


“ ELSEWHERE.” 


THE preliminary summaries of the year’s 
experience in fire underwriting, followed 
soon by more detailed figures, will speed- 
ily be here, as only one more week, which 
is alWaysa specially anxious one, remains. 
The general result has already been well 
discounted. It is safe to say that the 
annual fire loss shows an increase. It is 
hardly less so to say that dividends 
have come out of something besides the 
underwriting profits of the year, however 
men may differ as to what constitutes 
such profits and losses. The retirement 
of quite a number of companies, mostly 
of the local or the smaller class, is itself a 
significant comment on the situation. 
The special anxiety felt in December, 
above mentioned, is itself another com- 
ment, for there is no reason (save one) 
why losses and suspense are worse in the 
last fortnight of December than in August; 
this one reason can only be that nervous 
underwriters are thinking if they can only 
get through these long last weeks without 
a heavy blow their figures of condition 
will be once more made up and they will 
begin a new year, in which better luck 








may come, A really sound condition 


would trust less to luck and be more free 
from special suspense. 

Most writers who have lately com- 
mented on the situation give prominence 
to the broker as a cause of its badness, or 
perhaps it might be more just to them to 
call him a symptom and proof of that. 
In considering the recent scheme for 
‘*protected” risks, commonly called an 
Insurance Trust, not enough attention 
was given, we thought, to the fact that 
the plan was somewhat a menace to the 
broker and that his action might prove a 
prime factor in working out its practical 
results. That powerful personage is not 
to be blamed, and he is a middleman who 
cannot be put out of the field by any de- 
vice or combination yet found. Fire in- 
suring refjuires special knowledge and at- 
tention; it involves a great variety of de- 
tails; somebody must become a specialist 
in these and give them his time. The 
property owner must do this in person, 
and cannot give the time; or he must keep 
his specialist on the premises, as he keeps 
his ‘* credit man.” Now comes the broker, 
offering him this necessary training and 
service, and free of cost; he offers it on 
even better terms than this, since he pays 


.for the privilege by ** dividing commis- 


sions” or by reducing rates—the terms of 
description are immaterial. True, the 
law that the consumer pays all ex- 
penses operates here; but its operation 
is remote, while the immediately present 
fact is that the broker serves the pur- 
chaser and makes the vendor pay for it. 
The broker, who is only doing the best 
he can for himself, is in fact the prop- 
erty-owner’s agent and strengthens his 
own grip by driving the hardest bargains 
for his customers, restrained only by 
two dangers: that of cheapening insur- 
nce until it fails the customer in case 
of burning, and the remoter possibility 
that he may be hard enough to ‘ kill” 
himself with the companies. 

Thus his grip has become tenacious. 
Who would not bea broker? Get the cus- 
tomers, and anybody can be; and cer- 
tainly his power is attractive. He has his 
own ‘‘Board,” and the rest. The question 
is no longer what will the company take, 
so much as what will he give. His cus- 
tomer is almost literally ‘‘his,” not to be 
reached except through him, or by going 
around him, this process involving a com- 
parison of ‘‘inducements.” He has be- 
come to practical intent the buyer of in- 
surance. If his offer is not accepted 
nimbly, he has all ‘‘elsewhere” before 
him, and it is this dreaded elsewhere 
which seals his grip on companies. 

As remarked above, it is useless and 
unjust to blame the broker. He does not 
wish to harm anybody; he has himself to 
look after, and he must give reasons for 
existence or find himself oatside of 
things. Competition is the life of trade; 
he can hardly be abused as a monopolist, 
forcompetition certainly is actively oper- 
ating when he holds up his hand with a 
bid in it, with the alternative of going 
‘*elsewhere,” which elsewhere will be 
glad to take it. 

The question is should companies hold 
themselves at the broker’s mercy, 
whether that be governed by his intui- 
tive notion how much they can stand— 
and live—or by competition with all his 
fellows? It will be said that outsiders, 
especially newspaper writers, are always 
big with advice and that nothing is easier 
than for ccbblers to talk learnedly above 
their lasts. What childless person could 
not train children better than they are 
actually trained? The force of such re- 
joinder is admitted, and yet it does not 
answer the case. For primary business 
rules, especially the elementary ones of 
arithmetic, are older than all of us and 
are backed by all experience. There are 
rates which are adequate and others which 
are not. Ifa premium cannot be allowed 
to go elsewhere, the result is repetition of 
insolvency coming from selling under 
cost; if no business at all is better than 
business at a loss, teil ‘‘elsewhere” to do 
do as it pleases—here is the alternative 
plain enough, and all wisdom and expe- 
rience since Noah could not alter it. 

Is it seriously said that companies must 
race over the edge because some do it? 
That is the rule with sheep; but if officers 
and directors of companies are sheep, 
stockholders will inevitably become 
shorn sheep. {f officers must get 
business or lose their places, there 
is another way of losing those places, 
and the hour will come for those 
incompetents who are good only to illus- 
trate deportment and draw their salaries, 





Of course the helpless alternative may 
present itself to the smaller men like this: 
that to try resistance will only enrage the 
stockholders at refusing business and up- 
set Me forthwith, without doing any good, 
while the worst of going with the rest 
will give me a year or two yet. Hence 
the largest offices are where the stand 
shéuld be made. How is it that those in 
control there do not appreciate that their 
policies will be required by every prop- 
erty owner whose risks are desirable? 
Why cannot they see that a straightfor- 
ward, publicly taken position, adhered to, 
would challenge and fix attention and 
form firm vantage-ground? Their mute 
suffering, and their meek yielding, will 
never touch public opinion—how can it? 
How can they forget that the thing surest 
to draw the eyes and honor of all, and 
to compel a remedy out of danger itself, is 
COURAGE? 

If they have this quality they are the 
men to defy ‘‘ Elsewhere.” If they have 
it not, the movement of events will bring 
to the surface men who have. 
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1851. THE 1887. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


36 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all po..cies, and 
contains the most liberal] features ever before offered. 
Examine its merjts before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY 8. LEE, Vice President. 
JOHN A, HALL, Secretary. 








A Death Rate so Low as probably to be Un 
precedented in the History of Life 
Underwriting. 





PROVIDENT 
Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


ey eee $11,904,526 90 
Re 2,536,606 43 
Insurance in Force........ 51,000,000 00 





In form of Policy; prompt settlement of Death 
Losses; equitable dealing with Policy-holders; in 
strength of Organization, and in everything which 
contributes to the Security and Cheapness of Life In- 
surance this Company stands unrivaled. 





THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
Insurance Company issues all approved 
forms of contracts adapted to every 
legitimate need; for protection, for 
investment, and for both ; for long or 
short periods, at the lowest, sure rates. 

Its policies are squarely reciprocal, 
freefrom ambiguity and objectionable 
features, absolutely NON-FORFEITABLE 
and INCONTESTABLE, Send for rates, etc. 
Home Office, 921 Chestnut St., Phila. 


Continental 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


OFFICES, ( New York, 100 speedwes. 

Continental } Brooklyn, cor. Court ani seuagague 

Buildings : and No. 106 Broadway, E. D. 

Reserve for re-insurance.....82,383,800 53 
(of which for Inland Marine, $32,950 00) 

Reserve, ampleforallciaims, 481,323 S2 

Capital paid in in cash........ 1,000,000 00 

WSS BB ENG sec cccccce coscccccessee 1,374,856 93 


Total Assets/ Jan, 1st,1887. $5,239,981 28 


This company conducts its business under the Ke- 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. The 
two Safety Funds together equal $1,200,000 





DIRECTORS: 

H. H. LAMPORT, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECKH, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec 


SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, ALFRED RAY, 
GEORGE BLISS i 





D 
R 
HN H. E 
ODORE I CHARLES. 4 
WM. M. RICHARDS, Wi. H. H 
JOHN CLAFLIN, EDWARD MARTIN 
ALEX. E. ORR BRADISH JOHNSOK, 
WM. L. ANDREWS, 8. M. BUCKINGHAM, 
E. W, CORLIES J. D. VERMI 
JAMES FRASER, JgCOB WENDEL 
M. G. LOW SLA 


. A. TER 
HIRAM BARNEY, LAWRENCE TURNURF 
A. M. KIRBY, Sec. Local Dep’ 


B. OC. TOWNSEND, Sec. Agency Dep’t. 
CHAS, H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dep’t 
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THE MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Co., 
OF NEW YORK, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President, 


is not only the largest Life Insurance Company in the 
world, but has always been the pioneer in all matter 
tending to the popularizing and spreading of life in- 
surance and its benefits. 

Its new Distribution Policies are most liberal in 
their terins to policy-holders,and are practically unen- 
cumbered with restrictions as to occupation, residence 
and travel. 

Policies are payable upon presentation of satisfactory 
preofs of death. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company’s policy says 
to the insured, in plain and simple terms: “ Pay your 
premiums, and the person designated by you will 
receive the amount named in this policy at your 
death.” This promise is guaranteed by gross assets of 


$114,181,963, 


which are nearly $14,000,000 in excess of the sum re- 
quired under the provisions of the laws of the State of 
New York to meet its liabilities. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company is a purely 
mutual company. There are no stockholders to ab- 
sorb profits. Every dollar of profits is divided ameng 
policy-holders, each of whom is a partner with equal 
proportionate rights in over $114,000,000. 

Profits distributed among members in the last ten 


years: 
$32,099,475. 
Total payments to policy-holders during the same 
period, over 
$243,000,000. 


The following examples of 


Wonderful Results 


of insurance in the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
are given for the careful consideration of intending 
insurers: 

The late Ezra Wheeler, a prominent merchant of 
New York City, became insured in the Mutual Life in 
May, 1853. For over thirty years he paid his annual 
premium in fall, and his dividends were credited to 
the policy in the form of additions, according to the 
following statement: 

Policy No. 11,798. 
Annual premium, $183.05. 


Amount, $5,008. 








Five-year Pe- 

riod ending Additions, 
$616 16 
1,259 52 
1,511 88 
1,269 32 
1,317 04 
1,518 00 
Be I kane 6. concedassccncesicdccesencs 538 00 
Post Mortem Div idena péunenpeesesoussnecssenndee 109 00 
Petal ABMMISs cocecvecces coccccescceseocccccssd $7,859 00 
PR nah ntnn cncccedeccciccessdesence 85,000 00 
Petal Cakes Pabk..ccevceveccccovee coceses $12,839 00 
Dota PEGMIAIEB. .ccccosccccccsvecccscceees 6,040 68 

Paid by the Company in excess of Pre- 
MiuMS recelved...........es.cesescees $6,798 35 


Since 1875 the annual cash dividend on this policy 
was uniformly larger than the annual premium, thus 
making the policy self-sustaining. 


FIVE PER CENT. COMPOUND IN- 
TEREST. 


Two Endownent Claims Late- 
ly Paid. 


Secret of the Mutual’s Prosperity. 


In 1871 a well-known merchant of New York City 
invested the sum of $3,025.92, as a single premium, in 
the purchase of two 1li-year Endowment policies i: 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company, each for the 
sum of $3,100. The policies were paid on September 
llth, 1886, and the amount which the owner received 
from them was $7,956.54, additions having been cred- 
ited according to the following statement 

Policies Nos. 124,175 and 124,176. 











Period ending Additions 
RES gf RRA RR ne nee ry Ee eR $603 64 
WBBR. .cccgecccccccccccecs 626 Se 
PIB cnseccevnsvesceccancsesveccesccocesoesesecsces 526 34 

TE CIB ck ceo secncwcckecanccsncecscoces $1,756 
Ge I avindntedcec; ccadereneuestawvcess 6,200 OC 

Total amount received,..........02. sesceseee "$7,956 HA 


This investment realized over FIVE PER CENT. 
COMPOUND INTEREST, besides insurance protec 
tion for 15 vears. 

The following shows the growth of the Mutua: Life 
Insurance Company of New York during the past ter 





Pre- New In- 

Assets. miumes, surance, 

WIT. 0000 coves $84,749,807 $14,030,153 $20,491.920 
BRB. .occce. sees 86,833,340 15,092,719 28,299,818 
BAD...0. cecccoee 88,212,700 12,687,881 pe seme 
+529,7. 12,275,589 33,700,759 

12,196,624 34,760,755 

12,845,592 37,234,458 

15,457,928 37,826.597 

13,850,258 34,687,989 

168,451,779 14,768,901 46,548, £94 

114,181,963 15,624,720 56,832,718 


There is no company in existence that has shown re- 
sults so profitable to the policy-holder as the Mutual 
Life Company of New York, and no other company 
can or does conduct business at so low a cost. The re- 
sult is that the policy-holders get the profits. 

The following table shows the amounts received by 
the Mutual from policy-holders during the last ten 
years, as well as those returned: 

roe to fateu ee. 
clatmé, endow- 


nt re- ments and pur- 
ceived from chased insurances 





policy-holders. and dividends. 
$14,090,153 41 $13,949,100 48 
15,092,719 83 14,400,052 13 
12,€87,881 72 14,015,555 48 
12,275,589 16 13,160,694 46 
12,196,624 62 12,640,112 12 
12,845,592 80 12,848,835 24 
13,457,928 44 13,959,360 51 
13,850,258 43 13,923,062 19 
14,768,901 93 14,402,049 90 
15,634,720 66 13,129,108 74 
$134,840,371 06 $136,427,906 25 


The amount returned is 101 per cent. of that re celved 











AMERITA 


Fire Insirance Company. 









NO. 146 BROADWAY. 
wiiae IEPA eA 0 
Gerkcngte! 9490-988 88 
Liabilities... .. ", 218,212 37 
ee EES Sy $1,324,976 O02 
New York, J 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE eHESOLV ED: 


First—That acash dividend of FIVE PER CEN 
be declared to stoekholders, payable on and ater dul 


1887. 

Second—That FOUR PER CENT. interest on out 
standing § oan for the year ending June Wth, 1887, wl: 
be paid on an after August 224, 1857. 

WM. H, CROLIUS, Secretary. 








Philadelphia, 


GEVENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
Cad COMMA... o0cscccrccccccocces cosscsesecscce 000 00 
Reserve for reinsurance, wnadjentes Sennen, 

and all claims ences 
Surplus. 





- 1,248,984 44 
+» S6R,874 22 2 





o. 





THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. “$2,901,868 66 


THE 
MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CoO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (87 YEARS.) 1887. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory. to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 

TAMES M. McLEAN, President, 
J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres'’t. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary 


WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. Co. OF NEW YORE. 
W.A. BREWER, Jr., President, 


In this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage ever those of all 
other companies, in Non- 
forfeitable dividends to 
keep their policies in 
force. 

See Charter. 


OFFICE: 
21 Courtlandt 8t. 











THE CONTINENTAL 


Life Insurance Company, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., 
Has Issued over 40,000 Policies. Has reevenen ed for Pre- 
aE See eee ko bedur avi aia seerescccsccceses $9,636,244 
Yas Paid to Policy A s6skibs neekeabaseeeeeeees has taeewea 6,873,947 
Has safely Invested for Policy RNIN nine cs os ca bsnibn 2,312,544 


Its Ratio of Assets to Liabilities is 1 
It Issues the best Forms both of 
Issued. 


21 per cent. 
Life and Accident Policies ever 


The limits of travel and residence comprises practically the civilized portions of 


the Globe. 


ACCIDENT POLICIES FOR $10,000. 
GIVING 


$10,000 in event of Death. 

10,000 for Loss of two Feet. 

10,000 for Loss of two Hands. 
10,000 for Loss of Hand and Foot. 


$5,000 for Loss of a Hand or 
5,000 for Loss of both Eyes. 


2, 500 for Permanent Disability. 
1,250 for Loss of one Eye. 


50 a Week for Disabling Injury. 


Policies for a less amount, with proportionate benefits. 


JAMES S. 


PARSONS, President. 


A. S. WINCHESTER, Vice-President 
ROBERT E. BEECHER, Secretary. 


CORPORATE ¢ 


IUARANTEE, 








HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK) « 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 





SIXTY-EIGHTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT 


JULY, 


1887. 





CE BR ils vii ckicin dees ccnnsvgsecanses 
Reserve Premium Fund................ stale 


Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Accruing Taxes 


WOE, TOR. occ cece sc cadconessconccsescec ven 
CASH ASSETS.......... = 


intdenee ee 
+ sactihte anaalasacatiaiescus iene . 3,108,596 00 
304,419 04 


1,442,494 58 
PREPRESS Fe $7,855,509 62 





SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 


Ria vida dicdnnceetsstdeceses A pea 


Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Real Estate 


United States Stocks (market value)....... 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (ma 
State and City Bonds (market value)...... 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand...... 
Interest due on Ist July, 1887.............. 


Premiums uncollected and in hands of agents 


PL... cnacuasiersiaeeteesedhoetsanes 


$91,685 16 
614,450 00 
2,567,000 00 
1,811,650 00 
226,000 00 
848,400 00 
33,587 32 
281,955 86 
1,380,781 28 


$7,855,509 62 
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Total.... 
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{SAAC H. FROTHINGHAM, 
ALFRED 8S. BARNES. 
LEVI P. MORTON, 

HENRY A. HULBUT, 
WILLIAM STURGIS, 
CHARLES J. MARTIN, 
JOHN R, FORD, 

WM. R. FOSDICK 


D. A HEALD, 
D. H. MCALPIN, 


J. HARSEN RHO 
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hi ORE ELOW, Ass’t Sec’s. D. A. 
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A.C. ARMSTR°NG, 
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EDMUND F. HOLBROOK 


TORS: 


JOHN H. WASHBURN 
JOHN H. INMAN, 
WALTER H. LEWIS, 
FRANCIS H. LEGGETT 
BENJAMIN PERKINS, 
H. E. BEGUELIN, 
GEORGE W. SMITH. 
FRED P. OLCOTT, 
DES. 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, | President, 
HEALD, Vice-President 
URN Vicc-Presidentzand Secy. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK, JANUARY 2th, 1887. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the folllowing Statement of its affair 
on the 3lst of December, 1886. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Jan- 
uary, 1886, to 3ist December, 1888...... +++ $3,600,250 6 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 
AAMAS, MIB. cccandevescsesidcegiesinde we 


Total Marine Premiums 
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Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1886 to 3lst December, 1886.............+++ 


Losses paid during the same 





The Company has the following Assets— 
viz: 


Cnited States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks..... 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 707,100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 
estimated at 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the iasue of 1882 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1884, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





TRUSTEES: 
J, D. JONES, ADOLPH LEMO 
W. H. H. MOORE, WILLIAM »: MORGAN 
aa RY EN, CHA’S H. MARSHALL, 
JAMES FRED’K H. COSSITT, 
WM. STU WILLIAM BRYCE, 
BENJAMIN H 1 FIELD, JOHN ELLIOTT. 
JOSIAH JAMES G FOREST, 
EDMUND W COORLIES JHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, JOHN L. RIKER 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, DENTON SMITH, 
HORAC AY, GEORGE BLISs, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, ISAAC BELL 
WILLIAM H. MACY,” EDW'D ¥LOYD-JONES, 3 
A. HAN ANSON W. HARD, 
Sons », HEW WLETT, THOMAS MAITLAND 
WILL 10. AR JOHNSON, 


AM H. WEBB JNO. EDGA 
CHARI ES P. BURDETT, [IRA BURSLEY. 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, "JAMES A. HEWLETT, 

GEORGE H, MACY 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
4 A. RAVEN. Second Vice-President 


New bee 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


BENJ. F. ele i Pres. Jos. M. Se 


Total Surplus......... sree 205 SS 


The attention of the public is caHed A 4 the New 
Feature in Life Insurance adopted 7 Cm 
pany, of issuing Endowment Policies for Be y the 
same premium heretofore charged for whole Tite Pel- 
icies. These policies participate in the Annual distri- 
bution of garpins, and are seaiest to the Massachu- 
setts non-forfeiture law of 1 

Cash surrender iy paid-up insurance values in- 
dorsed on every oo. 

Pamphiets — anatory of = New y Fosters may be 
had on application at Company’s Offi 


__ POST-OFFICE SQUARE BOSTON, 








J. M, ALLEN, President, 


Ww. B, FRANKLIN, Vice-President, 
J. B, PIERCE, Secretary, 





THEUNITEDSTATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 
(ORGANIZED IN 1858.) 


261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 
GEO. H. BURFORD President. 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Sec 
All Policies henceforth Sesasd are incontestable for 


vAlmolue securi iy, combined with the, ta 
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Old and Young. 


THE TWO DOORS.* 
BY AMELIA E. BARR. 


WHISPER “Farewell!” at midnight, 
To the Old Year whisper low; 
Then open the Western door, 
Open, and let him go. 


The work of the hands not good; 
The will of the wavering mind; 
The thoughts of the heart not pure; 
The words of the lips not kind; 


Faith that is broken or lost; 
Hopes that are fading and dim; 

Love that is selfish and vain— 
These, let him carry with him. 


Whisper farewell to your doubts, 

To follies and faults that you know; 
Then open the Western door, 

With the Old Year, let them go. 


Turn to the sunrising next. 

When shadows are growing thin 
Set open the Eastern door, 

And welcome the New Year in. 
Welcome the order brave— 

‘More faithfully do your part ’’— 
Welcome the brighter Hope, 

Welcome the kinder Heart. 


Welcome the daily work, 
Welcome the Household care; 
Clasp hands with the Household Love, 
Lift hands in the Household prayer. 
Forgotten be all mistakes, 
And over again begin, 
When you open the Eastern door 
To welcome the New Year in. 
CORN WALL-ON-TEE-HUDSON. 
RN EE 


HE. 


BY ROSE TERRY COOKE, 

JOHN KING lived three miles out of the 
town of Stanton, inthe country. He was 
a bright young fellow, who owned a pro- 
ductive farm, with all the stock his acres 
could feed, and a pleasant old house; yet 
he found it hard to persuade pretty Mar- 
tha Carter tomarry him. She liked him; 
he had coaxed that confession from her 
own rosy lips, but she was young, gay, 
very fond of society, and the only child of 
a widow; it was the old lilt, 

“T canna leave my mammy yet;” 
and John King, who was ten times as much 
in love with her as she with him, was 
well-nigh distracted. As his Aunt Sophro- 
nia, a maiden lady who kept house for 
him, said: 

** He ain’t good for nothin’. I wish’t he 
was married an’ done with’t, and I was 
safe back to Elnathan’s. He don’t re- 
member nothin’. I send in to Stanton by 
him for such things as is needful to keep 
the house agoin’, and he don’t never 
fetch one of them, without I set to and 
give him a writ-out list and pin it onto 
his coat. Nor he don’t care nothin’ about 
the critters; Hiram has to do the hull on’t; 
and toleave costly critters like them to 
aired help ain’t what a man had ought to 
do. Not but what Hi is real reliable, but 
John don’t take no int’rest, not a mite!” 

It was all true. John was good for no 
sort of work as long as Matty Carter 
turned the cold shoulder to him; but after 
a year of persistent courting she began to 
show a gentler countenance to her devoted 
lover; he began to hope. 

About that time a telephone company 
set up its office at Stanton, and sent its 
spider-threads all abroad over the sur- 
rounding country; and it struck John 
Stanton that here was another way to 
make his home attractive to Matty. By 
this invention he could establish commu- 
nication every hour with the village, even 
oftener if it was needed; so that she need 
not be so separated from her mother as 
she had dreaded—Mrs. Carter being wise 
enough to refuse a home with her son-in- 
law. 

So John had a telephone put int« the 
‘*keepin’-room” of the farm-house, and 
told Matty the very next Sunday night 
that whenever she made up her mind to 
accept him he would place one in her 
mother’s parlor, so that they could talk 
together whenever they liked. 

It was not so much this expensive at- 
tention that softened the little beauty’s 

*In the dales of Westmorelund it is customary to 


Open the West door to let the Old Year out, and the 
East door to let the New Year in. 








heart as the proof it gave of John’s eager- 
ness to do everything and anything for 
her comfort or pleasure, and, as she was 
more ambitious and selfish than affection- 
ate, she began to feel that it was agree- 
able to be a queen. 

However, this is not a love story. Mat- 
ty is only introduced to account for the 
telephone. Now, about two miles beyond 
John King there lived a family of Millers, 
consisting of two elderly men, Aaron and 
Joseph Miller, anda woman a little older 
than either of them, as their housekeep- 
er. These men were farmers, but they 
had thrown adam across a wild brook 
that crossed their farm just where it 
dashed through a small, deep valley, and, 
obtaining a good water power, had built 
a grist and saw mill, which brought them 
in more money than allthe rest of the 
farm. 

Miss Sophronia Perkins, John King's 
aunt, whom we have already mentioned, 
hated these neighbors thoroughly; what 
reason or unreason there was for this 
feeling on her part, nobody knew; but 
there was enough in the outward aspect 
of the men to account fora rational meas- 
ure of dislike in any woman; they were 
tall, sturdy fellows, dark of skin, rough, 
surly, and dirty always;stingy with their 
money, unsocial in their manners, and 
the woman who worked for them had an 
unsavory reputation. : 

The Miller farm, lying far back from 
the high-road behind a black hemlock 
grove, on a plateau half-way up certain 
rugged hills, wasthe sort of a placea 
novelist would select for a robbery ora 
murder, so adapted wasthe mise en scéne 
to suggest such ideas, and so fit was the 
aspect of the two Millers to their place of 
abode. 

But there are many just such men and 
just such desolate farm-houses in New 
England, and no crime worse than greed 
and selfishness enters their hearts or 
homes. 

The Miller brothers were proverbially 
‘*near;” but no one except Sophronia Per- 
kins ever imagined any harm of them. 
They were ‘‘curus actin’ creturs,” or 
‘*smart at sixpences”; nothing worse was 
laid to their charge. 

When Aaron Miller heard that Jobn 
King had put in a telephone, he saw di- 
rectly the advantage theinstrument would 
be to them in their daily increasing busi- 
ness, and after due consultation with Joe 
the wire was extended to their mill, and 
proved a daily convenience; for they had 
a flour and feed store in Stanton which 
Joseph attended to, going in early every 
morning and driving backat night. Now 
he could send out orders to Aaron as soon 
as they came in, notify him of the arrival 
at the station of grain for their grinding, 
or transact directly any matter of busi- 
ness heretofore necessarily delayed till he 
reached the farm at evening. 

After the telephone was put in at Jobn 
King’s, Miss Sophronia found it a great 
solace to her loneliness, nightly enjoying 
the few moments of daily gossip with her 
friends in the village who happened to be 
possessed of aninstrument. In fact, it 
was to her like a new toy toa solitary 
child, and when the line was extended to 
Miller’s Mills, and she learned their call, 
she used her listener for the unworthy 
purpose of listening to her neighbors’ af- 
fairs. 

I own that this was neither an honest 
nor an honorable proceeding on Sophro- 
nia’s part. I donot mean to apologize for 
it, but, as the paperssay, there were “ ex- 
tenuating circumstances.” She had never 
been taught honor. It was not a recog- 
nized virtue in the farm-house where she 
was brought up. People who wrest their 
daily living from the barrenness of our 
gaunt New England hill-sides do not study 
the loftier traits of manhood when they 
have done their day’s work; and as for 
honorable instinct, every man will allow 
that is not inherent in a woman. 

Then she was very lonely; and now that 
John’s gray horses were hitched every 
day in front of Mrs. Carter’s house she 
saw less thanever-not only of John, but 
of the hired man, Hiram, who had double 
duty todoin the master’s absence, and 
went from his supper to his bed quite too 
tired to talk. 


.family, and in his great house where ten 


There was a certain social consolation 
on Mondays when black Dinah came to 
wash; but even Dinah had little to tell, 
since her old shanty was nestled down ina 
warm hollow on the south side of Huckle- 
berry Hill, quite off the high-road. Yet 
she was some one to speak to; an item not 
to be disregarded in such solitude. 

It is not, after all, very strange that 
Miss Sophronia, limited to fite minutes’ 
conversation with the few friends in 
Stanton who had telphones, should amuse 
herself by hearing the conversations of the 
two Millers, the growls of Aaron, the 
snarls of Joseph, and now and then the 
shrill interrogations of Lyddy Ann 
Granger, the objectionable housekeeper. 
Shocked reader! did you ever live in 
the deep country on an isolated farm? 

If not, you do not know what silence 
and solitude are. Imagine a clean, sparsely 
furnished house, where the ticking of the 
old clock rasps your ear like a continuous 
knell, where not one fly is allowed to 
buzz his assiduous life out on the sunny 
panes; where the very cocks and hens are 
abroad all day in the far fields, and the 
dog lies asleep just inside the barn door ; 
where the air is stillas a windless lake, 
and the chirr of asuddenly roused cricket 
makes you jump; or the swift, ambiguous 
scurry of a mouse somewhere in wall or 
wainscot seems like the rush of a troop of 
horse to the strained and apprehensive 
sense; and the rustle of your own gar- 
ments sounds like the trailing of ghostly 
robes to the tense ear; the shadow of a 
waving bough startles the alert eye, and 
the roll of a passing wagon, the rush of 
fluttering swallows in the chimney, sound 
like peals of thunder, and constringe the 
heart with that elemental dread. 

Yes; this telephone was a real social gos- 
pel to Sophronia, shivering and trembling 
in her nervous loneliness; if she had been 
reared insuch a place, use and wont per- 
haps, would have,strengthened her against 
its terrors, but until John’s mother died 
she had always lived in her brother’s 


children and a bustling wife made noise 
enough through the round year to frighten 
the very ghosts out of the garret, or the 
mice outof the wall,and where the neigh- 
bors were abundant and much given to vis- 
iting,Sopbronia had never been conscious 
of nerves; nor did she know these terrors 
now as the result of nerves; she only con- 
fided to Hiram as she dealt out to him the 
boiled dinner which he shoveled down in 
grim silence after the fashion of his kind: 

‘*Tdo seta sight by that telephone thing; 
it’s realcompany. I hev been gettin’ real 
pernickity along back, it isso dreadful 
lonesome here; but now Ido sense that 
the’ is people pretty nigh,seein’ I can call 
to ew; it’s folksy to hear that little bell 
go, ‘ping’! every now and then as though 
somebody was there. Dinah, she is a’most 
scared to death with it; she says it is like 
hearin’ of a sperit talk; same as Job says 
in Scripter, when ‘the hair of his head 
stood up,’ and he ‘heard a voice.’ But 
then he see the sperit first,and that is more 
fearsome. Dinah won’t hark to it no- 
way. Icantell who ’tis every time. My! 
Ican hear Aaron Miller snap, just as 
plain! and Lyddy Ann Granger bawl!” 

‘* Be’n a-talkin’ to em, hev ye?” curtly 
asked Hiram. 

‘*No, [haven't! and I ain’t agoin’ to,” 
responded Sophronia, sharply; ‘* but they 
spend the hull o’ their time a-gabbin’ to 
and fro. Ishouldn’t think there’d be no 
grist ground, never, to that mill. I can’t 
take the horn down to speak to nobody 
but what they've got hold o’ the wire first, 
and I can’t help a-hearin’ of em holler.” 

Hiram shot a keen glance at her from 
under his bushy, grizzled eyebrows; he 
had long ago taken her measure, and he 
knew very well now how she had been 
amusing herself; but as he always said of 
himself that he ‘‘was one who madea 
fortin’ mindin’ his own business,” he of- 
fered no remarks. 

Shortly after this conversation John 
King went away from home to attenda 
sale of cattle in New Jersey; he expected 
to be gone a week, as he meant to drive 
home what animals he bought himself, 
rather than send them by boator railway, 
which he considered was too great a 











The day he left asevere northeast storm 
set in, and Hiram set himself to do some 
work in the further barn, which he had 
kept to do in a “ spell of weather,” so that 
Miss Sophronia had not even the relief of 
his occasional appearance in kitchen or 
shed to beguile her solitude, her knitting 
had stopped for want of yarn, and she 
had ‘‘ pieced up” the last bit of calico she 
could find. 

As she sat in the dull light of the kitch- 
en window, listening to the heavy rush 
of rain against the house and the wild 
moan of the wind shrieking in the spout, 
she heard the telephone ring; it was a joy- 
fulsound to her tired and lonely soul; 
she hurried to the instrument, took down 
the listener, and heard Joseph Miller say: 

“Say, Aaron! has he b’en doin’ of it 
ag’in?” 

‘** You bet!” growled Aaron. 

‘* Well, I sha’n’t come out to-night; the 
brook’ll be up ’crost the road, I presume 
likely, and you won’t grind’‘none in this 
high water.” 

‘‘No; the’ a’n’t no use of your comin’.” 

‘Say, has she gone?” 

‘‘Went this mornin’.”. 

‘*Good! you can fix him now!” 

‘*T guess so, by Jinks!” 

Then the colloquy ceased. 

Sophronia hung up the listener; a thrill 
of horror ran down her spine; what was 
about to happen at the Mills? 

She had read a great many ‘“‘story- 
papers,” such as crowd our country post- 
offices and are scattered far and wide in 
farms and villages; papers full of sensa- 
tion, of crime and adventure, of secret 
horrors suddenly revealed, of murders 
that ‘‘ will out,” regardless of the unities 
so dear to Mr. Vincent Crummles, and 
her weak brain had been fired witha 
vague, delightful, yet dreadful hope of 
experiencing some such reality. Here 
was her chance! It did occur to her once 
that she ought to interfere, to try and pre- 
vent a catastrophe; but it rained hard, 
the horses were gone, and what could she 
say to any legal official, even if she could 
reach one? 

A brief spasm of sense rescued her; she 
only went about, as she expressed herself, 
‘*Goose-flesh all over,” the rest of the 
day, having no hving soul to confide in; 
for the great Cheshire boar had managed 
to break out of his stye early that fore- 
noon and Hiram had to pursue him as 
best he might, nor did he return till two 
o’clock in the morning, even then with- 
out his pig; though he had driven it at 
last into a neighbor’s barn by the seduc- 
tive and odorous influence of vertain early 
apples, irresistible to any pig of charac- 
ter. 

Sophronia passed a troubled night. Her 
past enjoyment of the ‘‘ penny dread- 
fuls” visited her now in the tangle of 
dreams, and whenever she woke it was to 
ashuddering recollection of Aaron Mil- 
ler’s savage voice and the impending fate 
of the unknown “he.” But morning came 
at last,still dreary with howling winds and 
gusts of rain. Hiram had risen early, 
taken a cold bite, and gone after his 
pig; and Sophronia, in the fashion of 
lonely women, made her scant breakfast, 
standing at the pantry shelf, of tea and 
bread and butter, watching through the 
green-paned little window before her the 
draggled fowls picking their slow way 
through the wet mire of the barn-yard, 
uttering discomfited croaks about the 
weathcr, much like their fellows, the un- 
feathered bipeds. Suddenly the telephone 
rang; cup and saucer, bread and butter, 
fell from her hands. She made haste to 
seize the horn. 

Within her ear the inevitable ‘‘ Hullo!” 
resounded. 

‘* That you, Aaron ?” 

** Tain’t nobody else.” 

Little he knew that Sophronia heard it 
all. 

‘* Well, have you did it?” 

‘Yes. He’s done for.” 

** Where did you find him ?”’ 

“‘Snoopin’ around the mill, as pop’lar 
as though he was inspector of b’ilers.” 

‘‘Haw, haw! What ye done with the 
remains ?” 

“They're deep enough where nobody 
won't find ’em this hunderd year.” 





risk, 





‘* Hm! that’s good.” 
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Sophronia dropped the horn, she stiff- 
ened with horror; here was a fearful 
murder right in the neighborhood! But 
then she had always expected it, or some- 
thing like it, of those Millers. While 
she stood considering, Hiram drove into 
the yard in a neighbor’s wagon, the Ches- 
hire boar lying ignominiously bound 
therein, squealing with all his piggish 
might. Hiram backed up against the 
the stye, which he had reinforced at ear- 
ly dawn, and deftly slid Master Piggy 
over the tail-board, cutting his bonds as 
he helped him along, for well he knew 
the.danger of setting such a captive free 
too soon. 

Head just finished the risky proceed- 
ing when Sophronia appeared at the shed- 
door with her apron over her head. 

‘*H-i-ram!” she screamed. ‘‘I want ye 
to wait a minute! I’ve got to go in to 
Stanten. I must, right off. Won’t Bar- 
ber’s folks let ye keep the team a spell?” 

‘*T guess so,”’ was the gruff response. 

He knew perfectly well that he had 
borrowed the team to go to Stanton 
himself and get a scythe-snath. Such is 
man! 

All the way Sophronia preserved an 
awful silence; she felt the magnitude of 
the situation, and revolved her plans in 
her mind. What she did when she 
reached Stanton, after receiving proper 
advice in the matter, need not be detailed. 
In fact, I don’t know what she did! But 
the very next morning Aaron and Joseph 
Miller were arrested on a charge of mur- 
der and were brought before the proper 
authorities for preliminary examination. 

There was Sophronia, too, who with 
much excitement and many needless 
words, deponed and testified to what she 
had heard on the telephone; a grim smile 
distorted Aaron Miller’s face, and Joseph 
muttered: ‘*The old fool!” under his 
bresth; but it was only muttered, so Sop- 
hronia did not resent it. 

Judge Stopcock was the model of a 
rural magnate; fat, red in the face, pomp- 
ous, crowned with asleek, brown wig, and 
a tall shiny hat, tilted slightly askew; 
he administered justice much as Mrs. 
Squeers administered brimstone and 
treacle, severely witha spoon. Throwing 
his head back, clasping his hands over his 
stomach, closing his eyes and pursing up 
his mouth he began bis queries. 

“And you, hum, the—ah, prisoners; 
what have you to offer as, hum, aw, re- 
buttal of Miss, ha, Perkins’s statement?” 
Here he opened his eyes suddenly, and 
darted a judicial glare at the offenders. 

‘* Nothin’!” growled Aaron. ‘I done 
Sag 

** Q-o0-oh !” 

And with a delicious girlish scream a 
pretty, rosy, curly-headed girl rushed 
across the court-room, and flung her arms 
around Aaron Miller’s neck; she had just 
come in at the door. 

‘* He never!” she sobbed, addressing as- 
tounded Judge Stopcock with courageous 
scorn. ‘‘He never! he’s the best and 
kindest and dearest man in the world!” 

Miss Sophronia prepared to faint. 

‘You shut up, Fan!” said Aaron, with 
a peremptory voice and a tender smiie. 

**Go ahead, Jedge! I killed ‘him,’ and 
I buried him! now I want the hull ca- 
boodle of ye to come along and dig him 
up, so’s to hang me right off slick; and not 
be a-makin’ no more fuss about it. Juve, 
did you send arter the team ?” 

‘‘ Yea-ah!” responded Joseph, with a 
wink, an undeniable wink! at the deputy 
sheriff, a bullet-headed Irishman, who 
had regarded the whole proceeding up to 
this time with subdued chuckles, as an ex- 
quisite joke. 

Now Mike roared aloud with laughter, 

‘* Silence!” shrieked the outraged Judge, 
growing redder than a turkey-cock. 

‘* Well, come along,” went on Aaron; 
‘¢ ther2’s Slack’s onmibus out to the door, 
and I want the hull posse commontatus to 
come out and dig him up, as I said afore, 
there’s spades enough out there.” 

‘Ye can han'cuff me and Joe, if you 
wanter.” 

This was 4 singular and improper pro- 
ceeding, and the judge snorted and 
puffed a great deal about it; but ina 
rustic community the majority is apt to 
have its way, and nobody there believed 





Sophronia’s accusation for an instant. 
Curiosity and rude justice swept the 
proprieties and Judge Stopcock into the 
corner. 

Mike volunteered to sit between the 
prisoners with an arm locked in each of 
theirs on either side, and Fanny Man- 
ning, an orphan niece of the Millers, 
whom they had liberally supported and 
educated for the last five years, sat next 
her uncles. 

Sophronia, too, went along; no prohi- 
bition of law or gospel would have de- 
terred her now; the finale of this tragic 
business was at hand. 

So judge, and sheriff, and prisoners, and 
witness, and as many of the crowd as 
could find room in the ‘‘ omnibus,” bowled 
away that calm September day to Mill- 
ers’ Mills, the women for once silent, the 
men talkative, so reversed for the time 
were their normal usages. 

‘*Mis’ Granger to hum?’ asked the 
deputy sheriff. 

‘No, she ain't,” replied Joseph; ‘‘ she’s 
gone for good ’n all. We hadn’t an idee 
what sort of a piece she was till last week, 
though she’s lived there nigh about three 
year. She done well by us, an’ kep’ her 
tracks covered up good; but murder will 
out. Case in p’int here, ye see.” 

Mike Flaherty choked down a laugh. 

“So Aaron, he giv’ her a walkin’ ticket 
last week, and writ for Fan tocome home 
to her old uncles and run the house, 
seein’ she was fit an’ prepared to leave 
school. That’s why she’s here; and Lyddy 
Ann, she quit day before yesterday.” 

In half an hour they drew up at the 
Mills, and Aaron, directing them where 
to find spades, led the awed and 
curious crowd right into the center of 
a cornfield, among the stacked harvest, 
and, pointing to a place where the sharp 
stubble and useless hills had been cleared 
avay, said: 

** Dig there.” 

How rapidly those spades were plied! 
how eagerly the little crowd watched for 
some startling discovery! how they all 
recoiled; and oh! how Mike Flaherty 
yelled with laughter when the busy spades 
revealed the stiff body of a great yellow 
cat! 

“Twas Lyddy Ann’s Tommy,” explain- 
ed Joe. ‘‘She sot the world by him,and he 
sot all creation by our littleBraymy chicks; 
but she wouldn’t let nobody tech him; 
so, as soon as she cleared out, Aaron give 
him bis send ; and that’s the hull on’t.” 

‘‘Itis a lesson to the inquisitive female,” 
said Judge Stopcock, again elevating his 
nose and shutting his eyes. ‘‘ A lesson 
eminently needed by the sex to avoid lis- 
tening surreptitiously, and passing un- 
instructed judgment on the conduct of 
their fellow-men.” 

He darted a piercing glance at Sophro- 
nia ; but she was gone. Her tragedy had 
vanished in thin air; the chorus of 
laughter with which the by-standers 
greeted the body of Thomas, the cat, 
stung her tothe soul. She sneaked off 
across the lots to John’s house, and the 
next day departed tothe bosom of her 
brother’s family, murmuring to herself : 

‘* What made ’em call a cat ‘He’?’” 

While Hiram, pining for pie and dough- 
nuts in the void interim before John’s 
marriage, more than once exclaimed to 
the regardless oxen, whom he lashed by 
way of emphasis: 

‘** Blast them telephones!” 
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A SEATING SONG. 


BY LAURA SANFORD. 


SKATE, skate, skate, 
Early and late, 
While the ice is sparkling and strong; 
And the air as gay, 
In its winter array, 

As in Summer with flower and song; 
With the laugh, and the shout, 
And the dazzling quick rout, 

And the musical click of the skate. 


Skate, skate, skate, 
Keep your knees straight, 
And your arms from a windmill sprawl; 
For the “ outer roll,”’ 
And the firm “‘eross roll’’ 
Strike out, with no fear of a fall; 
With the head quite upright, 
And with grace, and delight, 
And the rhythmical glide of the skate. 





Skate, skate, skate, 
The “ figure eight,”’ 

And the “ figure thiee” in both ways; 
And the “‘ double three,”’ 
Back and forward free, 

And “‘loop”’ in its serpentine maze; 
With the laugh and the shout, 
And the dazzling quick rout, 

And the musical click of the skate. 

New YorRK City. 





PUFF. — 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
BY KATHARINE 8S. MACQUOID. 


Iamadog ... adogindeed ... adog 
at all things.—The Tyo Gentlemen of Verona. 

I aM a small, long-haired yellow dog, 
and my name is Puff. 

I dare say you would like to know all 
about me—and I have got a chance this 
morning of telling you my story. Usu- 
ally my mistress keeps her pens and ink- 
stand to herself, and she sits writing all 
the morning; but for a wonder she went 
out just now, so I have jumped up in 
her chair, and here goes. 

The first thing I remember was hearing 
that I was a beauty. A soft voice said: 

‘Oh, mother, there is such a dear little 
puppy in the basket; it’s just like a ball 
of fluffy yellow silk.” 

Another voice said: 

‘* Yes, Rosy, it isindeed a beauty. Look 
at his little black mouth and nose. You 
shall have the little creature for your 
own.” 

Something touched me, and in a fright 
I snuggled close up to my mother. 

Some days after this I opened my eyes, 
and there was my little mistress bending 
over my basket. 

She had a round rosy face, blue eyes 
and long yellow curls. I thought she 
was very nice, and when she stooped 
down and kissed me, I licked her soft 
cheeks. Presently a rough-bearded face 
looked over her head. 

** Hullo, Rosy,” a harsh voice said; ‘‘ is 
that your pup?” 

My little mistress turned round. 

‘*Yes, and oh, father, look! the dear 
little thing can see at last; he has bright 
black eyes, as black as his mouth—isn’t 
he a beauty ?” 

I peeped up at Rosy’s father and I didn’t 
like the look of him—he had a red, fat 
face with small round eyes. 

‘* Well, Rosy,’ he laughed, in an un- 
pleasant way, ‘‘ there’s one thing certain, 
the young beggar’s coat is going to be 
carroty, like your curls, ha! ha! ha!” 

Wasn’t he a rude, under-bred man? 

I know most things now because, you 
see, I am a middle-aged dog; but still 
I cannot reckon time. It seemed a long 
time after Rosy’s father had laughed at 
me and her in that rude way that I was 
playing in the garden with my mistress. 
I had grown to my full size, I heard them 
say,and every one said,I was prettier than 
ever. Rosy was kind to me, but some- 
times she was silly. This afternoon she 
had run races with me up and down the 
garden; we were both tired, and then what 
do you think she did—you'll never guess, 
so I'll tell you—she actually lifted me up 
in her fat little arms and she put me in 
her doll’s perambulator, then she told me 
to sit still while she drew me about the 
garden! Of course I didn’t sit still; was 
it likely I could stand being made a doll 
of, a poor, senseless thing with a painted 
face and false hair and a body stuffed 
with sawdust and cotton wool! I jumped 
out directly and barked at the perambu- 
lator, then I ran in-doors, and hid myself 
under the sofa. 

Rosy came after me, and coaxed me 
out again, but when she tried to take me 
up, I ran away; I knew what she was 
going todo. At lastshe began to cry, and 
this made me sorry but I could not let her 
treat me as if I were a doll,,soI put my 
tail down and ran in-doors and I stayed 
under the sofa till I thought she had for- 
gotten all about it. I hated the sight of 
that perambulator whenever I saw it. 

Till that day I had got on very well 
with Rosy, but I never liked her so well 
after that evening. Whatdo you think 
happened—I am going to tell you every- 
thing right out, because I like my readers 
to be my friends and to have no secrets 
from them. 

At dinner, when Rosy came in and sat 
next her father, he said : 

‘*Well Rosy, how did master Pickles 
behave to-day?” He called me Pickles, 
just as if I were an onion. 

‘I’m afraid he’s getting disobedient,” 
Rosy answered; and then she actually 
told tales about my jumping out of the 
perambulator. Was not that mean? 

‘‘That’s because he has never had a 














good licking,” her father said; “ you'll 
have tofurn him over to me, Rosy. I’ll 
lick him into being obedient,” he added, 
with his mouth full of something good 
I’m sure—I had not had a bit. 

What could he mean? 

I had been often licked by my mother, 
and the old tabby cat licked my nose 
whenever she got a chance, but I felt sure 
he did not mean that sort of licking. 

‘*T'll take good care to keep out of his 
way,” I said to myself, and then I re- 
membered that to-morrow would be Sun- 
day, and that he would stay at home. I 
had been washed and combed in the 
morning, so, of course, I knew to-day was 
Saturday. 

Now, I used not to like Sunday at all. 
Rosy went to church with her mother, so 
she could neither take me for a walk nor 
run races in the garden, and Rosy’s 
father always stayed at home and lay on 
the sofa in his slippers; he used to read 
the newspapers when he was not asleep. 

Well, Sunday came, and at lunch-time I 
was terribly hungry, and my dinner did 
not satisfy me. Rosy always cut it up 
very nicely, but this day I’m sure she had 
given me less than usual. I wentround to 
her chair and got on my hind legs and 
begged—Rosy had taught me to du that— 
she only said : ‘* Greedy doggie, you must 
not ask for more.” 

The next minute I heard her ask for a 
second help of pudding! 

‘* What!” my master called out, ‘‘is the 
little beggar getting greedy as well as dis- 
obedient? Oh ho, master Pickles, you are 
running up a nice score !” 

They all went into the garden, and 
Jane did not come t> clear away. I felt 
hungrier than ever, and I had besides a 
longing to see what they had been eating. 
I could not resist, and I jumped up on my 
master’s chair ; his plate was full of little 

bits,and I did not look beyond it, my 
mouth watered at the sight, and I began 
to eat as fast as I could. The bits were 
so nice—so much nicer than what Rosy 
had given me for dinner. 

‘‘Hullo, you little thief!” 

It was my master’s voice, and before I 
could jump down his slipper came at my 
head. It hurt me very much and I cried out 
and nearly fell off the chair. I made for the 
door which stood open, but before I could 
get out another slipper hit me on the back. 
My master burst out laughing, and I 
howled with pain and rage asI ran up- 
stairs and hid myself under Rosy’s little 
bed. After a bit she came into the room, 
She scolded me, but I took no notice; 
then she coaxed me and called me to come 
to her, but I made no answer, and though 
she came again and again, I stayed where 
I was. 

While I lay there I made up my mind 
no one should treat me so badly again in 
that house; no dog with any grain of 
spirit would submit to have slippers 
thrown at him. I determined to run 
away, and then I curled myself round and 
feli asleep. 

When I waked it was growing dusk. I 
slipped quietly down-stairs and got out 
into the garden, There was no one there, 
I should have liked to see my little mis- 
tress again. I felt sorry to leave her, 
she had been very kind to me ; but it was 
her father’s fault. 

There was a wall all round the garden. 
In the front part there was a gate, and I 
knew the postman’s ring always came at 
this before Jane called me in-doors to go 
to bed. I said to myself, I would slip 
out when she opened the gate. I was glad 
to remember that the letter-box had been 
taken away to be mended. 

‘* What is bad for the postman is good 
forme,” I thought, as I hid myself among 
the shrubs near the gate ; for I had heard 
the postman grumble about the absence 
of the box when he brought the letters 
yesterday. All at once I recollected tha 
letters never came on Sunday—what 
should [ do?—and I shivered with fear 
and disappointment. 

Just then the gate-bell rang, and to my 
joy I saw Jane’s white apron coming 
along the path. She opened the gate. I 
heard the cook’s fat jolly voice—and while 
sheand Jane stood chatting and laughing 
beside the open gate, I crept quietly out 
and took to my heels, 
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I ran along the road as fast asI could, I 
had turned to the right because, when 
Rosy took me out, she always turned to 
the left, and I thought they would be more 
likely to look for me that way. I thought 
I heard some one following me, and I ran 
on still faster; it was the first time I had 
been out by myself, free to do as I pleased, 
with no one to say, ‘‘Come to heel,” or to 
check mein any way. I was delighted. 
I seemed to go like the wind. There 
were very few people about, and not much 
to be seen, but the lights showing behind 
the blinds of the houses on each side, and 
only now and then a cat or acarriage on 
the broad road. 

“Hullo,” some one called out, ‘‘there 
goes a mad dog—yah!” and this made 
me go faster. Imust have run a long 
way,and was beginning to feel exhausted, 
whenI saw two men in dark clothes 
standing at the corner of a street; they 
were policemen, one of them made a cut 
at me as [ dashed aside, 

** See that, Bill,” he cried; ‘‘he’s mad, sure 
as a gun!” I yelled out, and then I seemed 
to fly. [lost count of everything 
till I felt myself suddenly fall down, and 
then I seemed to go to sleep. 

I waked up at the sound of a soft voice. 

** Poor little creature. Is it dead, or is 
it only exhausted? We'll see.” 

Some one lifted me up. I heard the 
click of a gate, and I was carried up some 
steps and into a lighted room. I was put 
down gently on a soft mat, and presently 
some milk was rubbed on my nose and 
mouth. This waked me up from my 
sleepy state, and I began. to look about 
me. The room I was in was smaller than 
those in Rosy’s house, but then it looked 
prettier. I saw pictures and china on 
every side, but what I liked best was the 
look of my new friend. She was tall, and 
I thought she must be a beauty, she had 
such bright black eyes and red cheeks, 
and such a lot of beautiful black hair. 
Rosy’s mother was a pale, light-haired 
thing, not yellow hair like mine,but a sort 
of straw color. I got up from the mat, 
and wagged my tail, then I laughed ; this 
was my way of saying Thank you, and 
she understood, 

** Dear little yellow doggie,” she said ; 
‘*T wonder where you came from! Poor 
little fellow, you do look tired and dirty ; 
there, drink that,” and she gave me a sau- 
cer of milk. 

I am sorry to say I quite forgot my 
manners, and I almost choked myself in 
my hurry to drink the milk. 

‘*There, now you feel better, don’t you?” 
she said. ‘* You shall be washed to-mor- 
row, my poor little boy. I am sure you 
will be very pretty when you are clean.” 

tt was dreadful for me to feel that I 
must indeed be a dirty object if I had lost 
my looks. ‘*‘ But she is clever as well as 
nice,” I thought, ‘‘ to know that in spite 
of the dirt lam pretty.” 

She patted me so lovingly that I licked 
her hand; I always know when people 
really like me and when they only pre- 
tend to. This lady loved me at first 
sight, and I shall never forget her, though 
[I only stayed with her a short time. 

You may be sure I slept sound that 
night, but I had some dreams about the 
horrid police. In the morning my kind 
friend gave me a bath and combed me. 
Then she called meto follow her up- 
stairs, and she took me into a room where 
agentleman sat painting. I found out 
what he was doing afterward, 

A beautiful-looking white dog came 
frisking to meet us. I had made sire al- 
ready by my nose that there was a dog in 
the house. People laugh about “Love at 

first sight.” Let them laugh that know 
no better—I fell in love with that lovely 
Flirt at once. 

‘** Look at my stray dog, dear,” my friend 
said; ‘“‘ishe not alittle beauty, now he 
is washed?” 

The gentleman put a round bit of glass 
in one of his eyes and looked hard at me. 

** Yes, he isnot a bad little chap,” he 
said; ‘‘ but look here, my dear. You can’t 

keep him, you know he belongs to some 

one else—besides, we’ve quite dogs enough 
with Flirt and Tricksey.” 

I pricked up my ears, another dog in 
the house; how jolly! I thought. Just 
then a loud barking outside the door was 


proof positive. I ran to the door and 
sniffed, and I became so overjoyed that I 
joined in the barking. 

‘‘Shut up!” the young man cried. “If 
you open your mouth again I shall send 
my slipper at you!” 

Slipper again! This was a shock—just 
as I was feeling happier than I had ever 
felt before—to hear a threat like this. I 
laid down my ears, my tail uncurled it- 
self, and I crept close up to my friend. 

** Ah, that’s right; ashamed of yourself, 
eh?—well, shake a paw and make friends.” 

He held out his hand, and I put my paw 
init. ‘* Well done,” he said, witha bright 
smile; ‘‘ you know a thing or two, I see.” 
I forgot all about the slipper. I sat up 
and begged; this made him laugh. 

‘*Why, he is a clever chap,” he said. 
**T shouldn’t wonder if he’s a performing 
dog.” 

I didn’t know what he meant, but I 
laughed. 

‘*T believe the little beggar knows what 
we say; I expect he’s a valuable little 
chap. I must go and give notice at the 
police station.” 

Here was another shock—the police! I 
wagged my tail and looked as imploring 
as I could. I was reassured by my friend 
saying: 

‘*T really, dear, don’t think we need 
give any notice about him. He won’t be 
asked for. I don’t believe the people who 
had him valued him a bit! And I am sure 
he has come from ever so far away.” 

I heard afterward that they made all 
sorts of inquiries, but they never found 
out where I came from; and from that 
day to this—years ago now—I have never 
seen Rosy again, nor, I am thankful to 
say, my first cruel master. 

But all this time I am forgetting Flirt. 
Ah, my dear, dearest Flirt! there never 
was any dog so lovely as youare. She is 
a white bull-terrier, and she is, I hear, 
very well-bred—I think her manners per- 
fect. She has black, loving eyes, and her 
nose is a beautiful contrast to mine—it is 
a delicate pink. 

I didn’t like the other dog. She was a 
short-legged, long;bodied creature, brown 
with black spots. Flirt and I were great 
friends at once, and I thought she re- 
turned my affection; but after a few 
days she began to snub me—I have heard 
this is a very common thing with the 
female sex—and at last she snapped at 
me when I said good-morning to her. 
This was how it happened. 

They were at breakfast and I came into 
the room, and ran up to Flirt to kiss her; 
to my surprise and grief she made a bite 
at me and growled. You might have 
knocked me down with a hair of my own 
tail. 

My friend’s husband said: *‘ Look here, 
my dear, you had better find a home 
for your stray dog. Flirt doesn’t like 
him.” 

I felt angry now. Whatcould he know 
about Flirt’s feelings? he’s not a dog! I 
felt sure that Flirt and I should soon 
make it up and be good friends again. 
But people with two legs are always so 
hasty in their judgments. 

In the afternoon a lady came to call 
and she fell in love with me; she praised 
my face, and my coat, and my tail, and 
my paws. I was so pleased with what 
she said about me that I sat up before her 
to show her how well I could beg. 

‘* You darling,” she said; **‘ how Ishould 
like such a dear little dog as you are!” 

** Would you, mother?’ my friend’s hus- 
band said. ‘I’m sure you are welcome 
to him, we have dogs enough of our own; 
and he's a good, clever little chap.” 

They evidently settled it between them. 
For the next day I was taken away by a 
strange girl, and before I could say good- 
bye to Flirt, I was carried through several 
streets till we came to a green gate in a 
high wall, with trees hanging over it, and 
at last I was set down in a large garden 
full of flowers. f 

The lady I had seen yesterday and a 
very tall gentleman came out to meet me, 
and I must say I was pleased with their 
reception of me, 

‘*He is a jolly little chap,” the gentle- 
man said. ‘‘ What a remarkable color h 
is! I call him a beauty! What’s his 





‘* Vie must think of one,” my new mis- 
tress said; and she took me into the house. 
I followed her up-stairs, and she turned 
round and laughed at my tall master. 

‘“‘T have found a name for him,” she 
said; ‘‘ just listen how he puffs as he 
comes up-stairs. Let us call him Puff.” 
They both laughed; it was rather rude, 
but I did not mind. And that’s the way 
I came to becalled Puff. 

I hear so much about my looks from 
the visitors who come to the house that I 
know pretty well what I am like, and, 
naturally, Iam a bit conceited. Dogs are 
ike children in this respect, and it’s peo- 
ple’s own fault, isn’t it? 

I cannot trust to an artist to give a cor- 
rect idea of iny appearance. Artists don’t 
stick to facts in their drawings—I can’t 
help saying it, although my master is an 
artist—so I'll just draw my own like. 
ness. 

When I have a new coat on, the color is 
a lovely golden yellow, the hair is very 
long and silky; on my chest it is creamy 
white; my paws too are white; my 
eyes and nose and mouth are’ black ; 
my rather short, softly pointed ears 
are dark brown, just peeping up 
through my long hair. They say my face 
is very pretty; my tail curls round over 
my back, and then spreads out like a 
tassel of white silk. 

Some time ago a lady came to the house 
who had not seen me before. 

‘* Dear me,” she said, ‘‘ what a funny- 
colored dog: I never saw any dog like 
him; he looks as if he were dyed; he’s 
quite the fashionable color for hair!” and 
she laughed. 

Did you ever hear of anything so rude? 
I wonder if she would have liked me to 
say her hair was dyed ! 

My mistress only answered: ‘‘ We think 
him a lovely color!” a very proper answer; 
I could have kissed her for it. 

But I must go back to my first days 
with my new master and mistress. They 
were very kind to me, and so was their 
son, who lived with them; and, when 
they saw how quick I was at learning, 
they taught me several tricks. I knew 
before how to sit up and beg, Rosy had 
taught me to do that; they taught me to 
refuse cake or anything nice when it was 
offered with the left hand. It was difficult 
work at first; however, I soon learned to 
know the right and left hands, but I had 
to close my teeth hard, and turn my head 
aside, to resist taking anything good from 
the left hand. When I smelled how nice 
the cake or the bread and butter was— 
people used to try and cheat me some- 
times, just as if I did not know as well as 
they did! I used to laugh in my fur to 
think how simple they were. 

‘*Put your hand on your heart, Puff,” 
was another trick. I got great praise for 
doing that; and often a big bit of cake, 

I still like the fun of my master’s trick. 
He is very tall, and when he pats his chest 
and says: ‘‘Come along, Puff!” Imake a 
spring from the ground and run up him, 
tilll reach the bit of sugar he has ready 
in his mouth for me. My young master 
says this trick ‘“‘always brings down the 
house”; but I don’t know what he means, 
the house still stands, thank goodness! 
The trick isas easy as eating the sugar. 
Of courseit requires four legs, so, my 
dear little friends, don’t any of you try to 
do it. 

I must tell youa good joke that one 
day happened in regard to this trick. A 
little boy—a very conceited little boy ’'m 
sure—was calling with his mamma, and 
he saw merunup my master for sugar, 
so he asks for a bit of sugar, and he calls 
out; ** Come along, Puff!” puts the sugar 
in his mouth, and pats his chest. 

There was the chance of getting the su- 
gar, sol immediately ran up him. My 
weight, I suppose, and I dare say the fear 
that he might have his nose snapped off, 
made him call out, and nearly tumble 
down. He dropped the sugar, and of 
course I picked it up. Bless your hearts, 
I wouldn’t have hurt the little coward! 
He has nevertried that trick again. 

Another thing I do is, when my master 
says ‘‘Search! bark!” I bark out several 
times, and then hunt for whatever he 
throws. 
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day I want to tell you one of my adven- 
tures that happened when I first came 
here. Idon’t know what you'll think 
about it—perhaps you will call me naugh- 
ty. However, I don’t want to have any 
secrets from my readers, 

Ihave told you already how sorry I 
was toleave that lovely Flirt. My new 
master and mistress knew this, for I heard 
them talking-about it,and yet they never 
took me tosee her. WhenI saw them 
going out I ran after them, heping to go 
too, but they said: 

‘“*No, no, Puff, you must play in the 
garden ; youcannot go into the road.” 
There wasn’t much fun in playing by 
one’s self—there was no Rosy to play with 
—and I made up my mind to get out of 
the garden as soon as I could, and go and 
see my dear Flirt. 

So I watched for my chance. One day 
I found the gate into the road open, and 
off I ran, as fast as I could go, to Fiirt’s 
house. I found the house quite easily ; I 
had noticed the turnirgs carefully as I 
was brought from there. Iran up the 
steps and scratched at the door. I did not 
bark as some dogs do when they can’t get 
in. No one came. I waited—I am pa- 
tient when I Jike—I have found out every- 
thing comes to those who wait. 

Presently the door opened, and Filirt’s 
master and mistress came out. I frisked 
about them, wagged my tail and cried 
with joy, I was so glad to see them again. 


_ But they didn’t seem to care a bit; they 


laughed, but I'm sure they were not 
pleased to see me. It quite hurt me to 
hear Flirt’s mistress say : 

“Oh, you bad little runaway dog; to 
come, too, just as we were going fora 
walk the other way; now we must take 
you home again!” 

And instead of letting me go in to see 
Flirt, her husband tucked me under his 
arm and brought me back here. 

‘** Naughty little runaway !” he said, and 
he gave me a shake as he set me down in 
thegarden. The people here didn’t scold 
me. They seemed very glad to see me 
again, and I liked them for this. 

Next morning, however, when I was 
going out into the garden, I was called 
back, and the door was shut ; and when I 
ran down-stairs I found that the back 
door was shut too. I thought this was 
odd, soI went and looked out of the din- 
ing-room window, and I saw a strange 
man digging in the garden. I said tomy- 
self: ‘‘ Perhaps they’ve kept me in for 
fear I should bite his legs.” 

Our garden here is anice old-fashioned 
garden, and very large; it has plenty of 
trees in it; and part of it is filled with 
fruit and vegetables. Llhave since got to 
like it very much, but at the time I am 
writing about I didn’t care a bit for it, 
and only thought of howI should get out 
of it to see Flirt. 

There wasa thick hedge between our 
garden and the next one, and I had de- 
termined to push my way through this 
and see if Icould not get into the road 
from the other side. 

I was let out after my dinner, and what 
do you think I found had been done to the 
hedge? A high wire fence had been put 
atthe back of it! Iwasa prisoner. I 
felt very angry, it was so mean, so ty- 
rannical of my master and mistress, They 
went out every day to see their friends, 
and they prevented me from going to see 
Flirt. I ran in-doors with my ears laid 
back, and my tail hanging down, to show 
them how cross I felt. 

At tea-time I would not beg, or do any- 
thing they told me todo. I crawled un- 
der a great oak chest that stood in the 
dining-room, and I would not come out; 
I was determined to show them how af- 
fronted I was. However, when the din- 
ner-bell rang there was such a good smell 
of roast meat that I came out as if noth- 
ing had happened. 

‘*Oh, you’re there, are you, little chap ?” 
my master said: ‘‘ have a bone, Puff?” 

He held me out a bone, and I thought 
he meant it as an apology, so I forgave 
him and took the bone. 

A few days after this Flirt’s master 
came, and brought Flirt with him. I was 
so glad to see her,:I welcomed her with 
all my might. She just said to me, ‘““How 





Ican do plenty of other tricks, but to- 


do you do?” and then she took no more 
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the midst of one who hurts and one who 
helps. 
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notice of me. I felt quite miserable at 
this treatment, and tried to attract her 
attention, when all at once she turned 
round and snapped at me, and my master 
told me to go out of the room. 

I went up into his studio; I was very 
unhappy. I got behind some folios, and I 
crieé myself to sleep. You see I was 
young and tender-hearted in those days. 
I felt I had never been unkind to Flirt, 
how could Flirt bear to be unkind to me? 
I dare say some of you have felt the same 
when you’ve been snubbed for showing 
affection. 

However, when I waked I felt all right 
again, and only wanted to make it up 
with Flirt. I ran down-stairs, but she 
had gone home. 

The next day I longed more than ever 
to get out of the garden, and run to Flirt’s 
home. My master went to his studio, 
and I was left to amuse myself in the gar- 
den. Iranupto the hedge and looked 
atit. The wire fence was a good deal 
hidden by shrubs, but I could see it was 
too high for me to jump over. I went 
close to it and smelled it; I felt how soft 
the ground was in front of it. Yes, that 
would be the way, 1 must make a deep 
hole and creep under the fence; the shrubs 
would hide me while I was at work. 

I began at once to push with my nose 
and to scratch with my paws, and I had 
soon made a large hole, but the ground 
was harder below than I expected. I got 
very tired, and I could hardly breathe, 
my nose was so choked with mold. 
But— 

My fur! there’s my mistress. knocking 
at the front door. I must leave off writ- 
ing, and it’s about time, for my pen is 
worn out and my paws are inky. Good- 
bye for the present. 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles,”” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 





FRAME WITH DIAMOND PICTURE. 
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1, The upper part of frame denotes that 
department of the medical art which re- 
lates to food. 

2, The lower part the power that has con- 
trol of naval affairs. 

3, The left-hand word, down, indicates 
unrest. 

4, The right-hand, to beet 

The diamond. 

1, A vowel. . 

2, Ancient. 

3, A book for various insertions. 

4, An urgent and repeated request. 

5, A consonant. R. 


NUMERICAL PUZZLE. 


My 1, 3, 4, is to make brown. 

My 2, 3, 6, is owns. 

My 3, 6, 5, is to inquire. 

My 4, 3, 7, is a small horse. 

My 5, 8, 11, is kindred. 

My 6, 10, 11, is wickedness. 

My 7, 8, 11, is to begin. 

My 8, 4, 5, is a colored fluid of great use. 

My 9, 3, 4, is the front of an army. 

My 10, 11, 4, is a tavern. 

My 12, 3,6, is used for illuminating pur- 
poses, 

My whole is an autumnal festival. J. S. 


PECULIAR PUZZLE. 
S 
srs 
Ps) 


Finish the puzzle, so that I may stand in 


BURIED SQUARE WORD. 


In the following sentence finda buried 
square word of four letters. People seem 
joyous at Christmas time; even should it be 
a bleak, raw day, and dark clouds; lo! eve- 
ry one can enjoy the dazzling shop windows 
even in spite of the immediate emptiness of 
his pockets. 
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1, To overtop; 2, to carouse; 3, a term in 
music; 4, a fowl: ’s, a vowel; 6, a toper; 7, 
a Roman garment; 8, strictness; 9, a city in 
the State of New York. Initials (nine let- 
ters) down—a band of musical performers. 

The finals (nine letters) pertaining to the 
planets. 


DIAMOND REMAINDERS. 
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Diamond.— A 1, consonant; 2, a small 
house; 3, one in love; 4, a number; 5, a 
consonant. 

With Remainders.—1, A consonant; 2, 
beverage; 3, a people of Great Britain ; 4, 
Aquatic birds; 5, a limited task; 6,to make 
an effort; 7, a consonant. 


EASY ENIGMAS. 

1. 
I ama word of six letters. 
My 1, 2, is a salutation. 
My 4, 5, 6, is an important card. 
My 3, 4, 5, 6, is a trial of speed. 
My 3, 2, 6, is an animal. 
My ioe is a boy’s name. 

9 
lam a word of six letters. 
My 1, ° 3, is a traveler’s vehicle. 
My 1, 2, 3, 6, is a farmer’s vehicle. 
My 1,2 2, 6, is an animal. 
My 4, 5, 6, means to decay. 
My 2 2, 3, 6, means skill. 
My 6, 5, isa preposition. 
My wholeis a garden vegetable. 

A. B. R. 
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THE BEST THING KNOWN 
Washing and Bleaching 


In Hard or Soft, Hot or Cold Water, 


SAVES LABOR, TIME, and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal quilemction. No 
family, rich or poor, should be without it. 

Sold b L all Grocers. BEWARE . fmostations well 
deste tomisiead. PEARLINE is the ONLY 
SA FE labor-saving compound, and always bears the 
above symbol, and name of 
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not corrode the pen. Namecolor. C eer giving full 
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DESIRABLE 


THE FAMOUS 
Steam-Heated-Vestibuled 


New York and Chicago 
LIMITED 


OVER THE 


New York Central and 
Hudson River Railroad. 


Referring to the controversy with a rival interest 
regarding the use of vestibuled platforms connecting 
the magnificent buffet smoking and library cars, 
drawing-room cars, sleeping cars and dining car, 
composing the unrivaled “Limited” on the New 
York Central and Lake Shore Route wecan only say 
at present that 
" NO INJUNCTION 
shall interfere with the regular departure of the 
“Limited” from the Grand Central Station, New 
York, at 9:50 A.M. every day in the year, arriving Chi- 
cago at same hour next day, with unequaled punctu- 
‘ality. 

NO INJUNCTION 
can disturb the record of the “ Famous New York and 
Chicago Limited,” by the New York Central Route, as 
the fastest and easiest riding train in regular service 
on this Continent. 


NO INJUNCTION 
can alter the fact that for a distance of over three 
hundred miles the New York Central Railroad has 
four distinct and complete tracks, two of which are 
exclusively devoted to passenger trains, insuring fast 
time and punctual service. 


NO INJUNCTION 
can affect the present progressive management of 
the Wagner Palace Car Company in its successful 
efforts to make the Through Sleeping-Car Service 
onthe New York Central and Vanderbilt system of 
railways unsurpassed by any similar service. 


NO INJUNCTION 
can interfere with the present progressive manage- 
ment of the New York Central in the work it is now 
accomplishing in the way of substituting steam heat 
for the car stoves, the improved ballasting of its heavy 
steel tracks, and t..2 general improvement in its 
equipment and motive power. 


NO INJUNCTION 
can overcome the great advantages in departing from 
or arriving at the Grand Cefftral Station in the heart 
of the city, and in the immediate vicinity of the large 
hotels, theaters and residences. 


Try the NEW YORK CENTRAL’S LIMITED and 
its numerous other Fast Express Trains, mark the 
smoothness of the tracks, the improved. equipment 
and beautiful scenery, then candidly concede the su- 
premacy of the NEW YORK CENTRAL asa passen- 
ger route to the GREAT WEST. 
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produced, 
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competitors. There are no intermediate 
pronts, geods coming to our counters direct- 

from the producers. Our system of sell- 
ing every article AT A SMALL PROFIT, but a 
of astrictly reliable quality, has enlarged 
the dimensions of our business and meets 
with universal approbation. 


Our new Fall and Winter Catalogue 
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The Independent for 1888. 


We have concluded arrangements whereby we shall publish during 


the coming year articles on 


Religious and Theological Subjects, 


By Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of New York. 

F. D. Huntineton, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Central New York. 

5. S. Harris, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Michigan. 

R. S. Storrs, D.D., LL.D., of the Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn. 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D., of Boston. 

Joun F. Hurst, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Methodist Episcopal Church. 
W. R. Huntrveton, D.D., of Grace Church, New York. 

Ww. M. TAYLor, D.D., LL.D.,of Broadway Tabernacle, New York. 
A. J. Gorpon, D.D., of Boston, Mass. 

A. CLEVELAND Coxe, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Western New York. 
THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D., of Brooklyn. 

J. N. GALLEHER, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Louisana. 

CHARLES J. LITTLE, D.D., of Syracuse University. 

Howarp Crosby, D.D., of New York. 

W.S. RALNsForD, D.D., of St. George’s Church, New York. 

Joun H. Vixcent, D.D., Plainfield, N. J. 

Howarp Oseoop, D.D., of Rochester Theological Seminary. 

GEORGE LEON WALKER, D.D., of Hartford. ° 
EDWARD P. Goopwin, D.D., of Chicago. 

YHILIP ScHAFF, D.D., of New York. 

J. M. Buck.ey, D.D., editor of The Christian Advocate. 

M. VALENTINE, D.D., of the Gettysburg Theological Seminary. . 
The Rev. W. KrrKus, of Baltimore, and others. 


We will publish articles by the most eminent writersin the domain of 


Sociology, Political Economy and Politics. 


Pror. WILLIAM G. SUMNER, of Yale University, will _write a monthly article on cur- 
rent social topics. 

Pror. RICHARD T. ELY, of Johns Hopkins University, will furnish a series of articles 
entitled: *‘ Land, Labor and Taxation.”’ 

Pror. ARTHUR T. HADLEY, of Yale University, will discuss from time to time mat- 
ters pertaining to Railroad and Labor Problems. 

JUSTIN M’CARTHY, M.P., of London, England, 

Prest. GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., of Robert College, Constantinople, 

Prest. JOHN M. GREGORY, LL.D., now in London, 

THEODORE STANTON, of Paris, and 

FEDERICO GARLANDA, PH.D., of Rome, will write upon the current Political Affairs 
of Europe. 


As heretofore the best writers will furnish 


Articles of Criticism. 


THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, of Cambridge, Mass., will continue his monthly literary 
articles. 

MAURICE THOMPSON, of Crawfordsville, Ind., will furnish, among other things, a series 

of articles on the younger English and American poets. 

Mrs. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELArR, of New York, WILLIAM C. WARD, of London, and 
AGNES Power, of Paris, will supply the matterfor our department of “ Fine Arts.” 

JAMES PAYN, the English novelist, and Editor of the Cornhill Magazine, of London, 
will continue to send his monthly budget of ‘‘ English Notes.” 

JEAN INGELOW, the poet, will furnish a series of articles entitled: ‘‘ Hints on the Cultiva- 
tion of the Senses.”’ 

ANDREW I.ANG, the poet and essayist, will continue his articles entitled: ‘Letters on 
Literature,’’ and EDMUND Gossg, Clark Lecturer on Literature in Cambridge Uni- 
versity, will continue to furnish from time to time his ‘‘Gossip in a Library.” 

ISABEL F. HAPGOOD, author of ** Epic Songs of Russia,’’ and the translator of Russian 
Novels, will write a series of letters from St. Petersburg. 

R. H. STODDARD, CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, DONALD G. Rirrcurtt, H, H. BOoYESEN 
and others, will write occasional articles. 


We will Publish 


Poems, 
By JOHN G. WHITTIER, 


EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN, 
THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH, 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 
ANDREW LANG, 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 
EDMUND GOSSE. 


LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY, 
JOHN BOYLE O’REILLY, 
EDITH M. THOMAS, 
SUSAN COOLIDGE, 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 


We shall also publish poems by writers wholly unknown to the public. 
special boast that we can discover merit under an unknown name. 


We will Publish 
Stories, 
By JAMES PAYN, 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 
BLANCHE WILLIS HOWARD, 
W. H. BISHOP, 
W. E. NORRIS, 
Mrs. L. B. WALFORD, 
JULIA SCHAYER, 


It is our 


HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, 
ROSE TERRY COOKE, 
M. G. McCLELLAND, 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE, 
F. W. ROBINSON, 
E. P. ROE, and others. 
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Two subscriptions..... .......... $2 50 each | Four Subscriptions............... $2 12 each 
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Iadividuals, reading-rooms, socie@es, any one wishing to subscribe for auy nomease or mee 
azine, inco«cnection with THE INDEPENDENT, e save money by consulting our Clubbing List, 
sert on application, and ordering therefrom. 


SPECIMEN COPIES FREE. 


Subscriptions can begin at any time. 
time paid for hes expired. 


ADDRESS. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York. 


No papers are sent to subscribers after the 








Farm and Garden. 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recetve any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more valuable to those af our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


THANKS IN THE GARDEN. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 





1887 has been in some respects quite no- 
table. The unusual heat of July and part 
of August hastened the maturing of foliage 
and fruit so that the average ripening sea- 
son has been two weeks earlier than usual. 
The heat was so great as to produce almost 
tropical effects in the chemical changes of 
fruits, and we have the very best quality, 
where heretofore we had only moderate 
goodness. This may not be of great value 
to us in determining what to plant; for 
some of these very good things may not 
come to their best again for many years. 
At least we must be cautious in making 
our estimates. However, I feel very glad 
forsuch a year, even rarely, for it enables 
me to see how much sweetness there is in 
the world that only needs occasion to bring 
itout. The Pocklington grape I had re- 
solved to throw away, but 1887 has deter- 
mined me to plant a few more. Niagara 
brought to its best is not as good as I hoped 
for. Perhaps this work is a good illustra- 
tion of human nature which needs only op- 
portunity to prove its quality. 

But another thought which the year has 
quickened isone of wondering gratitude 
for the profuseness of Nature’s good things. 
There is something startling every year in 
the noveltiesin the way of fruits and flow- 
ers. If I had not recently giyen you a list 
of new things for 1887 I could count ten, any 
one of which is a rich treasure. My man 
looks up in puzzled amazement as he plants 
a new lily, saying, Where will we put all the 
things ifevery year goes onat this rate. 
Sure enough. But we have the happy facul- 
ty of growing away from some things as 
well asgrowing to others. Our dozen new 
kinds of potatoes crowd our other dozen 
out of sight. I have some compunctions 
and prickings of conscience about forget- 
ting so much. In ten years three fourths 
of our present good things will be outgrown, 
and thrown out, and forgotten. Yes John! 
all the years will keep on going ahead in 
originating fine things. There issomething 
wrong when every one does not have a share 
in Nature’s profusion. I cannot but think 
and believe the wrong lies in our education, 
and not so much in social selfishness. These 
anarchists will go over my flower lawn and 
through my gardens and not see anything. 
They are shouting and gabbling like the 
crows overhead about social wrongs. But 
see here, my friend, have you ever tried to 
grow a potato, or ever hoed a hill of corn ? 
What do you know about those who do try? 
The starving crowds have been educated to 
sta-ve their souls and stomachs without 
ability to eat whenthere isenough. That 
is not to say thereis not much honorable 
poverty, but most of the noisy poverty is 
owing to undeveloped or degenerate facul- 
ties. 

One more thing we are learning as horti- 
culturists ; that is to save good things and 
multiply them. Some of our nurserymen 
are our greatest benefactors. I wish they 
were rich enough to do more. No such en- 
thusiasts exist in the world. Just over 
there to the right is my big bed of Cono- 
ver’s asparagus. 1do not know Mr. Cono- 
ver, but I owe that man a great debt of 
gratitude. Here just before me is Van 
Geest’s golden-leaved poplar, received from 
E. Y. Teas, Van Geest may be a Dutchman 
across the water, but he has sent me a 
charming tree. My purple catalpas were 
sprouts in Mr. Teas’s nursery of seedlings, 
but I would not take a hundred dollars for 
them. Think of the princely gift that the 
Sharpless strawberry was and is; and the 
Jewell and Itaska and Cumberland and On- 
tario and May King. 

I stand out on my lawns as the New Year 
approaches with all the world brought 
close about me. I literally own the world 
in these days; for what is there of choice 
and beautiful things that I cannot have 
brought to me in this age of steam? Jap- 
anese and Chinese and Russian shrubs and 
fruits are now as common as natives. My 
bulbs are imported, and cost me less at that 
than home-grown. Whatever skill any 
man develops in any part of the world, he 
does it for my benefit. A few years ago our 
native plums found their way to Japan. 
The curious methods of Japanese horticul- 
turists have almost transformed their char- 
acter; and now we get Japanese plums 
which are only our own plums plus the wit 
of those Orientals. I have just planted the 


Ogen and Botan varieties, and am intensely 
grateful for them. Horticulture is becom- 
ing of all arts the most cosmopolitan. We 





have a thorough system of exchanges be- 
tween all lands. A Persian plum is grow- 
ing on my lawn beside a Russian apricot. 
Think what such a man as Professor Budd 
has done and is doing to conquer climate 
and extend our luxuries well toward the 
pole. Who put up the first tin can of fruit 
and soldered it with faith? That man or 
woman should be immortalized. Human 
progress has gone on the lines of increased 
ease in getting food and improved methods 
of communication—language and agricul- 
ture. A new strawberry isa propulsion to 
human progress; a new apple is a civilizer; 
a new grape a humanizer. We grow less 
rough as we get a mental and moral grip on 
natural laws. And this is but the dawn of 
the rule of brains. 

The electric age is now to have its effect 
on our gardens. Experiments are in prog- 
ress to determine the effect of electric light 
on vegetation, and we may be sure that this 
all potent form of energy penetrating every 
cell of life, both animal and vegetable, un- 
derlying all life functions will be found 
usable under the higher energy of mental 
action in controlling the forms and times of 
producing fruits. I look for its ultimate 
use in our terrific battle with weeds and 
insects. Weapons are discovered in propor- 
tion to evils developed. The discoveries of 
carbolic acid and kerosene have enabled us 
to hold our own in directions where we were 
threatened with total disaster They are 
our two most important insecticides. To 
look before us with great expectations is 
warranted by the history of 100,000 years 
behind us. 

CLINTON, N. Y. 
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KEEPING WINTER FODDER. 
BY GEORGE E. WALSH. 





AN old writer on agricultural topics was 
wont to say that nothing but the hay crop 
should be stored away in the barn. The 
corn fodder, sedge-hay, and other food for 
the animals, should be kept outin the open 
air where the wind could freely circulate 
through them. The sweetness and juici- 
ness of the stalks would then be retained, 
and all mustiness prevented. 

With but slight modifications this prin 
ciple is a correct one, and, although it is 
quite extensively lived up to by farmers, it 
is rather from a force of necessity than from 
a general belief that the practice of keep- 
ing most of the winter fodder out-of-doors 
isa beneficial one. Where barn room is 
very limited, the corn fodder and straw are 
stacked out in the field or close to the sun- 
ny side of the out-buildings. Where there 
is ample roomin the barn it is too often 
stored away in a close, tight, musty mow. 
When the fodder thus kept is fed to the an- 
imals for several weeks, they will begin to 
evince a dislike for the food, and, unlessa 
change of rations is given them for a time, 
they will soon refuse to touch the fodder. 
Quite frequently the blame is all put on the 
animals, and they are doctored for some dis- 
temper that they have not the slightest at- 
tack of—a change of diet being the only 
thing necessary to restorethem to their 
normal condition again. 

If the fodder can be kept moist through 
the winter it will prove an excellent and 
cheap food for the dairy. Fodder corn, 
that can be cut before it is dry, and kept in 
stacks out in the open air through the fall 
and winter, will be of quite as much value 
as the same amount of ensilage of average 
quality. The amount of work that is re- 
quired to preserve the latter, makes the for- 
mer food much more desirable, even though 
it should prove less nutritive than the best 
ensilage. Ifthe corn fodderis kept in the 
best way possible—that is, so the juiciness 
and nutritive qualities of the stalks are not 
lost—it will be of as much value for feeding 
cows in milk as five tons of timothy hay to 
the acre. Iffed once a day with a quantity 
of good clover hay, the cows hold out re- 
markably well during the cold weather 
when grass cannot be had. 

In keeping the corn fodder, straw, or 
sedge-hay out in the open air, the object is 
totry to keep them from drying; but, on the 
other hand, precautions must be taken not 
to let them become so moist as to freeze. 
There is moisture enough in the wind that 
blows around the stacks to keep the fodder 
in good condition, and the rains and snows 
should not be allowed even to touch the 
stacks. Ifthis is done properly, the fodder 
will not dry, will not mold, wi not sour; 
and the animals will eat it as greedily in 
mid-winter as early in September when it 
is first brought from the fields. 

Instead of having such extensive barns 
in which there is often a great deal of room 
that cannot be utilized, it would be much 
more profitable to use the same boards and 
posts for the construction of peaked sheds, 
with no sides tothem. If these are of am 
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ple width and hight, the eaves of the roofs 
coming down within fifteen feet of the 
ground, the fodder corn and straw can be 
stacked under them with less labor than if 
carted into the barp. The water-tight roof 
will shield the stacks from snow and rain, 
while the air will circulate freely through 
the sheds, keeping the stalks sweet and 
fresh. Even during the few warm, sunny 
days in the fall and spring of the year the 
stalks will be benefited by having a roof 
protection. The sun will often do as much 
toward rotting the fodder as the rain or 
snow, and it is only where an equable condi- 
tion of affairs can be maintained that the 
stalks will be preserved properly. It was 
to obtain this tbat farmersin the first 
place put their stalks and straw in barns. 
It was better to subject them to the hot, 
close air of the overcrowded barns than to 
allow the alternate action of the sun and 
rain to ruin about half of them. 

Having skeleton sheds erected neer the 
barn, where corn fodder can be stacked, is 
like having an ice-house attached to the 
dwelling-house, where meats and milk may 
be kept sweet and fresh fora considerable 
length of time. The only difference is that 
one keeps the food in a nice condition for 
our own individual comforts, while the 
other materially adds to the comfort of the 
dumb creatures, whose daily yield of milk 
is gradually enriching the owner. 

SEAFORD. L, I. 
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PLANTAIN AND BANANA. 








BY C. E. BAMFORD. 

THE banana and plantain are near rela- 
tives, both belonging to the same order of 
Musacee. 

The plantain-tree grows spontaneously in 
portions of Asia, as well as in the East and 
West Indies, and it is cultivated in many 
tropical countries for its fruit. The tree 
grows up from the root each year, it being 
tall and slender, and usually attaining the 
hight of fifteen or twenty feet. 

The yellow fruit when ripe is several 
inches in length by one or two inches in 
thickness. A hasty view of the growing 
fruit might give the impression that yellow 
cucumbers had left their lowly vines and 
climbed the plantain-tree where they were 
sitting in companies upon the stalks. 

The long, large leaves of the tree serve the 
Indians as table-cloths from which they eat 
their frugal meals. The fruit may be fried, 
roasted, or eaten raw, as suits the taste or 
convenience. Inanyformit is good and 
nourishing. 

In order to pluck the large bunches of 
fruit, the tree is often cut down and laid 
upon the ground. This does not injure the 
tree, as the stem naturally dies to the root 
annually. 

The banana, like the plantain, is culti- 
vated extensively in nearly all tropical coun- 
tries,and many efforts to produce good ba- 
nanas intemperate climates, have met with 
indifferent success. 

Florida has produced some fruit, and Cal- 


_ ifornia has brought several crops to maturi- 


ty in selected places in the open air. It is 
believed that the banana may yet become 
more hardy and by degrees acclimated, so 
that it may become a valuable fruit-bearing 
tree in the latter state. 

Bananas have been exhibited in San Fran- 
cisco which were grown in the open airin 
San Bernardino County, having large,splen- 
did bunches and most excellent fruit. 

Sacramento, too, and San Mateo have been 
suscessful in raising a few bananas without 
protection. But frosty nights are apt to 
brown the leaves and kill the fruit. Some- 
times the fruit becomes mature, but does 
not ripen because of lack of heat. In such 
cases, if the fruit is picked in bunches while 
green, and placed in a warm room, the ba- 
nanas feel the heat and are soon in a con- 
dition foruse. Banana plants with leaves 
twenty feet in length were exhibited at a 
fair last year in Sacramento. 

When about to flower the banana-tree 
sends up a flower stalk six feet or morein 
length, and about six inches in diameter. 
The flowers grow in whorls around the 
stalk, which flower one after another up to 
the top of the stalk. The leaves are usually 
six or eight feet long, and about one foot 
wide. The fruit is five or six inches in 
length and is generally picked in bunches 
while green, and hung up to ripen in the 
house. 

Probably no other fruit grown in tropi- 
cal countries produces so much nutriment 
on so small a surface of ground as the ba- 
nana. In some countries the people almost 
subsist upon the fruit. It is eaten raw 
usually, but it may be cooked in various 
ways if desired. There are no seeds in the 
common fruit, although there is a kind 


grown in Asia which has many black seeds 


within. Thereis an African banana, also, 
which is noted for its rapid growth. It 
sometimes attains the hight of thirty feet. 
The banana fruit is liked by horses, cat- 
tle, svrine, and even dogs are fond ofit. It 
is somewhat like the fruit of the plantain, 
but it is much better and more luscious. It 
is believed that the banana and plantain 
were both carried from Guinea to the Cana- 
ry Isiands and from these islands to the 
West Indies. In the latter islands it is 
stated that the natives prefer bananas for 
i rather than flour or bread of any 
in 
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THE QUALITY OF AMERICAN 
BEEF. 


IN organizing a &-operative movement to 
induce cattle growers togive more attention 
to the quality of the meat they produce, we 
encounter many obstacles, among which 
may be mentioned as the most formidable 
the character of the demand for this product 
of our agricultire. Americans, though 
more extravagant consumers of beef than 
the people of any other country, are sur- 
prisingly indifferent as respects its quality, 
and as a consequence cattle dealers and 
butchers give very little attention to the 
eatable excellence of the beef they handle. 
Sometimes the American is heard to speak 
of the meat being fat or lean, tender or 
tough; but it is very seldom that any criti- 
cism is heard respecting the juiciness and 
flavor of the beef. A few years ago, dining 
with a Fifth Avenue, New York, capitalist, 
I was surprised to learn how little my host, 
who indulged liberally in all the luxuries 
of high living, knew about excellence in 
beef. The roast we had that day did not 
seem to please him and he remarked to the 
steward that it was not astender asit ought 
to be, to which the man in charge of the 
larder made answer: “ Well, sir, [ don’t 
see how that can be, as we have had the 
meat hanging on the hooks fora week.” It 
istrue that the meat was tough,but. be- 
sides this, it was dry and flavorless. 

In the beef cattle market the standard of 
excellence isa straight, even carcass, that 
will yield a high percentage in the dead, as 
compared with the live weight. It is re- 
quired that the animal shall be properly fat- 
tened, but even here, as the present demand 
is that the butcher shall cut off all the fat 
from his best steak or roast, the dealer pre- 
fers cattle that are fleshy, withont being fat! 
And this accounts for the fact that young 
steers, not fully ripe, sell better than the 
best heifers and young cows, which yield 
beef of the very highest qr uality. 

Another most serious hindrance to im- 
provement in breeding for better quality of 
beef, is to be found in the standard of ex- 
cellence which seems to governthe award- 
ing of prizes at our cattleshows. In the ex- 
hibition of breeding cattle, we have what 
are denominated beef breeds shown sepa- 
rately, and in sweep-stake classes, in com- 

etition. As a rule, these animals are forced 
or the show to the highest degree of fat- 
ness that would be practicable if they were 
intended for slaughter. This high condi- 
tion is regarded as indispensable. But style 
is also essential; the animal must be what 
is called * up-standing,” with high head 
andcrest, like race-horses, and must have a 
short, slick coat of hair like race- -horses, to 
produce which they are covered with heavy 

lankets. Now this high style, this ‘‘u 
standing ”’ form is, as every practical catt e 
grower knows, seldom found in connection 
with good ality. The shoulders of such a 
beast are often bare, while the ribs are defi- 
cient in depth of flesh, and the absence of 
the thick mossy coat of fine hair indicates 
inferior quality of beef. The influence of 
these examples of prize-winning animals at 
our great agricultural exhibitions upon the 
practice of the farmers of the country who 
produce the great mass of the beef which 
supplies our markets, is very great, and un- 
less something can be done to change their 
management, the injury that must result to 
the cattle growing interest will be incalcu- 
lable. The numerous associations that have 
been formed render the danger more for- 
midable for the reason that most of these 
organizations, though assuming to work in 
the interest of the practical cattle-growers 
and farmers of the country, are, as a mat- 


and speculators, or by mere amateurs in the 
industries they profess to represent. At their 
meetings we generally find but few farmers 
present, and these have but little to say, and 
do not care to control or influence the pro- 
ceedings.—T. C. JONES, in The Rural New 
Y orker. 





RAISING LEEKS. 


LEEKS, by some, are much preferred to 
onions on account of their mild flavor when 
used in soups and stews. They are also 
eaten boiled and served as asparagus. I 
suppose that many think they know how to 
grow leeks, but in very few gardens can they 
be found in perfection. There are two 
methods of cultivating leeks. One is to 
sow the seeds in a seed-bed carly in the 
spring. As soon as the plants reach a hight 
of four or five inches transplant them into 
very rich, deep soil, placing them in rows 
two feet apart, the plants standing eight or 
ten inches apart. In transplanting, select 
moist or showery weather, or plant just be- 
fore, or after, rain. Use a dibble, plant 
leep, close up to the neck, so that s they may 











. by being Basie leaves. 
up tothe necks as often aa ner- 





ter of fact, generally controlled by dealers, 





, in order to blanch them, and rub off 
the tops of the leaves about once a month, 
By this treatment the leaves will swell toa 
much eaters size. 

Another method is to sow the seed early 
in the spring, in rows not less than two feet 
apart, the soil being made deep and rich. 

hen well up, thin them out to about four 
inches apart, and gradually draw earth u 
tothem as they grow. This is the meth 
generally adopted, but I would advise all 
who can to follow the former, as the trans- 
planted leeks always produce the finest 
roots. In the fall, before severe weather 
sets in, take them up and store in a cool cel- 
lar, placing the roots in either sand or earth. 

An ounce of seed will produce about two 
thousand —_ Of the several varieties 
in cultivation, the following are the most 
desirable : 

Broad London Flag. This isthe variety 
most generally cultivated, with broad leaves 
which grow on one side only. 

Large Rouen isa variety largely grown in 
the vicinity of Paris. It has ashort, thick 
stem and dark green leaves, and is highly 
prized for torcing.— Vick’s Magazine, 








When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Chidren, she gave them Castoria, 
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MOST PERFECT OF ANY WATER 


EITHER 


Foreign or Domestic. 
SEND FOR ANALYSIS. 


R. BAIRD’S GRANULES. 


4 NEW PRINCIPLE OF CURE. 


PURELY VEGETABLE. No matter what your 
cemplaint send for FUI.L- 
SIZED BOX Free. Postage 
paid. Give s meee of your 
case. Agents ant 

DR. BAIRD, 157 ¥ West _23d Street, N. Y. 
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HOTELS, HEALTH RESORTS, ETC. 
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CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & & PACIFIC RT 


Its main lines and branches include CHICAGO, 
PEORIA, MOLINE, ROCK ISLAND, DAVEN- 
PORT, DES MOINES, COUNCIL BLUFFS, MUS- 
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and scores of intermediate cities. Choice of 
routes to and from the Pacific Coast. All trans- 
fers in Union depots. Fast trains of Fine Day 
Coaches, elegant Dining oo magnificent Pull- 


cit Reclining 
Chair Cars, Seats Free, to holders of through 
first-class tickets. 


Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska R’y 
“* Great Rock Island Route.” 
Extends West and Southwest from Kansas Cit7 
and St. Joseph to NELSON, HORTON,, BELLE- 
VILLE, TOPEKA, HERINGTON, WICHITA, 
HUTCHINSON, CALDWELL, and all points in 
KANSAS AND SOUTHERN NEBRASKA 
and beyond. Entire passenger equipment of the 
celebrated Pullman manufacture. All safety ap- 

pliances and modern improvements, 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 
Is the favorite between Chicago, Rock Island, 
Atchison, Kansas City and Minneapolis and 6t. 
Paul. Its Watertown branch traverses the great 
**WHEAT AND DAIRY BELT”’ 
of Northern Iowa, Southwestern Minnesota, and 
East Central Dakota to Watertown, Spirit Lake, 
Sioux Falls and many other towns and cities. 
The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
—— facilities to travel to and from Indian- 
polis, Cincinnati and other Southern points. 
“Sor Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa- 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office or adcross 


E.ST. JOHN, E. A. HOLBROOK, 
Gen’l Manager. Gen'l Tkt. & Pass. Agt- 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Union Square Hotel 
UNION SQUARE, 
OORNER 15TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 
FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE can supply Files or Binders for THE 
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has ‘‘ THE INDEPENDEXT”’ embossed on it in 
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Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity,strength 

«nd wholesomeness. More economical than the ordi- 

nary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the 

multitude of low te: st, short weight alum or phosphate 
»wiers. Sold only in cans. ROYAL BAKING POWDEK 
U0 W PANY, 106 Wall St.. N.Y. 
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Cabinet Safes. 


SUPERIOR OFFICE SAFES 
AT REDUCED PRICES, 


Herring & Co. 


Salesrooms 


Nos, 251 AND 252 BRUADWAY, 


NEW YORK, 


% Benedict's Time. %& 
DIAMONDS 


AND 


WATCHES 


A SPECIALTY, 

Importers’ and Manufacturers’ Watches, Diamonds, 
Chains, Rich Jewelry and Silverware. 
Weat-side Elevated Trains stop at Cortlandt Street 
near rearof Benedict Building. Ten minutes from 

Fourteenth Street. 
Benedict Brothers, 
KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME. 
Only Store, 
Benedict Building, 171 Bro alway, 
cor. Cortlandt St., 
ESTABLISHED | i821. 
Hor WATER HEATING 
A porte syste stem of heating for Dwellin . Offices, 
Publi e Bulla ngs and Green-houses by Hot rater Cir- 
culation, wane the Gurney Heater. 

Positively safe, being open to the atmosphere; no 
noise in the pipes; nothing to get out of repair; can be 
managed by ony member of the family; the heat dif- 
fu nt, even and healthy ‘n all arta ot 
the house. € ‘onsumpeion of fuel 25 per cent. less tha 
Qey Taer method im tured b LT wg RNEY ‘or 
WATER ATER ( ‘rank . Boston, Mass. 
John A. irish, Mana Se Vivedier. M th Johnson Gen- 

Agent, 140 Centre St., N.Y. Rice & Whitacre 


and 44 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Il. Send for 
Tealigattocntaltaes aad price list. Men’ ion this paper. 
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HEALTH, 
COMFORT, 
ECONOMY. 


A Pretty Foot witha 
Pertect Fitting Shoe, 
is most desirable, and 
can obtained by 
HOUGH 4! 
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be 
wearing 
FORD’S 


shoes, | 


HOUGH & FORD, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Ask your dealer for 
them, or send a pos- 
tal card to us for the 
address of firm selling 
our Shoes. 
HOUGH & FORD, 


Rochester, 





New York. 





AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


The improved method of securing mementoes of pleasant excursions and of gaining 
healthful recreation is in a large degree due to the 


Amateur Photographic Outfits 


Which we introduced in this country at 


POPULAR PRICES, 


RANGING FROM $10 UPWARD. 


Our Bicycle Outfits, Artists’, Detective, Petite, and Revolving-Back Cameras, Tripods 
and other Photographic Requisites 


Are unrivaled anywhere in any country. 


[= Send for Latest 


Descriptive Catalogue. 


Scovill Manufacturing Company, 


Publishers of The Photographic Times. 
Salesrooms: 42 
Established in 1802. 


Weekly, 33 per annum; monthly, $2 per annum. 
3 BROOM STREET, New York. 


W. IRVING ADAMS, AGENT. 


t= In writing, mention this paper. 
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BEFORE PURCHASING 


Holiday Presents 
HOUSE COATS, 
JACKETS, 


BATH ROBES 


AND 


MACINTOSH COATS, 


WHICH WE ARE CLOSING OUT AT VERY LOW 
PRICES. 


Wa Perego 


IMPORTER, 
128 AND 130 Fv LTON STREET, ‘N. Y. 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 


ievenseas dy way also Grand Gold | 


Medal by the Society of Arts for 
“Beet Pianos and several meritorious 
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beara won Hall, New York. 
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SUITS 


27 Sudbury 8t. 
Bend for Catalogue. BOSTON. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Qoaper ond Tin tor Charahes 
hools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, FU 
ARRANTED. Catal 
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iF YOUR DEALER does not keep “W. L. Douglas’ $3 
see” send your name and address, on postal card to 
w. eee Brockton, Mass. 
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lf You Are Willing to Pay 
REASONABLE PRICES 


FOR 


FINE SHOES, 


In all the Prevailing Styles, Broad 
Sole COMMON SENSE a Specialty, 


Go 10 


CANTRELL'S 


25 West 23d St., N. Y. 


W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 
Branch Warehouses 


87 John St., New York, and 
1M Lake St., Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 





Street 


etc. 
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I AM PREPARED TO SUPPLY 


1,000 WEDDINGS 


with Solid Silver Presents 20 to 50 per 
cent, less than first cost. 


HOW? Why I buy du- 


plicate Pres- 
ents from the latest weddings. Goods 
made by Tiffany, Gorham, Whiting, 
Kirk, and others, in their own elegant 
plush cases. I have Tiflany Tea 
Sets, Salad Sets, Pitchers, Fruit Stands, 
and 500 small cases, ranging from $5 
to $20, that cost double. Diamonds and 
Watches equally low. 


OLD GOLD. 


If the readers of THE INDEPENDENT will 
get out their old gold, old silver, old jewel- 
ry, and send it by mail or express to me, I will 
send them by return mail a certified check 
for full value thereof. 


J. H. JOHNSTON, 


150 Bowery, N. Y. 


Send SIX Cents 
for a sample 
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~ COLLAR 
bens, Angelo, Raphael, Murillo} And Pair of Cuffs 


Indispensable and economical. Made of cloth, and 
are yg REVERSIBLE. Correct styles. Per- 
fec Address, stating size 

REVERSIBLE COLLAK CO., 2% Kilby St., Boston, 
Mass. Illustrated Catalogue free. 








FRANCIS BACON. 


PARAGON 


PIANOS. 


(Late RAVEN & BACON. Established 1789.) 
19 and 21 WEST 224d St,, Near 5th Ave., N. Y. 
Chicago Depot, J. HOWARD FOOTE, 

307 & 309 Wabash Avenue. 


STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 


Barrett, Nephews & Co., 
5 AND 7 JOHN STREET, New York. 


DYE, CLEAN and REFINISH DRESS GOODS and 
germans without ripping. Send for Circular and 


m Shingles, 


WALTERS’ TIN, STEEL 
GALVANIZED OR COPPER 
Bandsoment 


bd ALALALA 
poet ute- 


VALALA LALA 
¥y storm 

CLLAALALL wind and fire 
UA LALALAd Woot reof, 
“aie e guaran- 

tee satisfac- 
tion, Sendfor . 
Circulars. 








ne “ine “oe 10 EAST 
Sarg SDE 20TH ST., N. Y. 








THE CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
TAKES RANK WITH THE BEST 
RAILWAYS OF THE WORLD. ITS 
TRACK OF WELL BALLASTED 
STEEL PENETRATES THE 
CENTRES OF POPULATION 

IN EIGHT STATES AND 
TERRITORIES. ITS DAY 
COACHES AND PALACE 

SLEEPING & DINING 

CARS AFFORD THE /O 
HIGHEST REALIZA- 
TION OF SAFETY, 
LUXURY & SPEED. 
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, LANCASTER, PA. 


BOST ; 
No. 40 EXCHANG 


EPRESENTATIYE OF 
SQUARE 


Coy 
O THE NEAREST TICKET A 
THE C.&N.-W.R’Y CO. 


NEW YORK; 


EASTERN AGENCIES: 
29 CENTER 


BETWEEN CHICAGO 
AND MINNEAPOLIS, 


. 5 STATE STREET, 


OR ADDRESS ANY R 


TIME TABLES, GENERAL INFORMATION, & 
ETS, APPLY T 


No. 409 BROADWAY, 


OF TICK 
STREET, BUFFALO; Ne. 


HE PIONEER CALIFORNIA LIN 


. RUGHITT, H.C. WICKER, £.P WILSON, -, 
@ Geu'l Macager. Traffic Manager. Gen’) Pass. 


VICTOR BICYCLES. 

















TRICYCLES 


Highest grade known. Illustrated Catalogue free. 


OVERMAN WHEEL CoO., 
18 2-188 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass 








Tas Inparaspsnt Pazss 21 amp 33 Ross Steuer 
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